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The leader who is interested in the spread itncf de- 
velopment of socialism here and abroad has ‘undoubt- 
edly noticed that the great growth of socialism in 
lcceiit years has been accofnpanied by considerable 
changes m policy and doctfine In the main, present- 
day political socialism is more or less Marxian, but 
the word socialist may mean anything The Amer- 
ican socialist, for example, will tell you that Marxism 
and socialism are synonymous, but what he will advo- 
cate is but p'artial state capitalism, or state owneiship 
of the trusts The Geiman revisionist and the French 
reformist claim to be the spiritual hens of Marx, and 
yet they have no illusions about the social revolution 
and the inevitable sudden collapse of the capitalist 
mode of production Some revisionists, in fact, have 
grave doubts even as to the desirability of the expio- 
pnation by the state of all means of production 
The syndicalists, on the other hand, who claim to be 
the only ones that act in accordance with Maix’s 
class-struggle doctrine economically interpreted, have 
repudiated the political struggle The rank and 
file of the American and Geiman socialist parties 
claim to be Marxists, but even they are far less ortho- 
dox than they claim to be They have toned down 
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their Marxian doctrine as they have liberalized then 
policies They have retrained from^ sacrilegiously re- 
vising Marx as a whole, but they have piously lein- 
teipreted parts of his teaching — all with much loyalty 
to tjhe memoiy of Maix, but' with litlle f icsjiect^foi 
the intellectual consistency of the doclnnc • 

r 

This situation H is moie than intei esting, it is im- 
portant What is the cause of these changes ’ 1 Why 
is it that so many of the socialist thmkeis aie so nidu- 
ously revising and reinterpreting their traditional doc- 
tnne, while others are grasping foi ct new one ? 'This 
book, I believe, answers the question The Marxian 
doctrine, which helped the development of socialism 
throughout the world as no othei doctrine ever did, 
has turned into a fetter, a trap, a pitfall" fiom which 
there seems to be no escape In the same compelling 
manner in which Marxism once assured its followers 
of the inevitability of the cataclysm and social revolu- 
tion, precisely so does it indicate to-day then impossi- 
bility 

Maixian socialism, or “ scientific ” socialism, as 
Marx called it, differed fundamentally from the van- 
ous types^of socialism that preceded it Marx iuli- 
culed the invention of an ideal social organization, 
a perfect state The fundamental pioposition upon 
which Marx’s socialism rested was his economic inter- 
pretation of history This conception implied that the 
political and legal organization of society is absolutely 
dependent upon its economic structui e, that oui f utui c 
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depends entirely upon existing Economic tendencies, 
that no social 1 evolution could socialize scattered and 
decentralized mdustiy, nor asuld legions of small 
pioycrty-owneis be cxpiopriated On the othei hand, 
no povvi’J* oh earth could prevent socialism, i entire 
expiopriatun of the means of production by society 
as a whole, if the economic tendencies were what 
Marx thought them to be when lie was working out 
his (Uictune 

Certain economic tendencies were, according to 
Maix, inherent in capitalism These tendencies could 
but lead to the destruction of capitalism They were . 
lapid concentration of production in industry and 
agncultuie and the disappearance of small industrial 
(and commercial undertakings , concentration of wealth 
in the hands of an ever diminishing group of mag- 
nates of capital, accompanied by the complete disap- 
pearance of the middle class and general proletariza- 
tipn of the masses,, .increasing misery of the 
proletariat accompanied by an ever inci easing class 
struggle, commercial crises of 1 ever increasing magni- 
tude, due to overproduction Such weie the tend- 
encies that weie to lead to the complete collapse of 
capitalism, to the social revolution and the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat Under that dictatorship the 
means of pioduction were to be expropriated and the 
socialist commonwealth inaugurated 

Befoie our law and our industry had more or less 
adjusted themselves to the mtioducLion of machinery, 
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all these tendencies Actually existed But/ when iviarx 
formulated his doctrine, he failed to allow for counter 
tendencies, for s'ociety^s ability to adjust itself to the 
new situation without a revolution, 

It must be borne in lhind that Marx did /jot advo- 
cate socialism because he believed the socialist state to 
be good" Socialism, in his opinion, was simply inev- 
itable because of the economic tendencies inherent m 
capitalism Were not such tendencies at work, socialism 
would have been an empty utopian dream, utteily 
lacking an economic basis and hence impossible of 
realization. 

This is the keynote of Marxian socialism, St non, 
non, is Marx’s own proposition Our contention is 
that nearly all the tendencies upon which Marx 
counted have failed him, and, consequently, that 
from the point of view of Marx’s own economic in- 
terpretation of history the social revolution is but a 
revolutionary utopia 

It is quite true that the concentiation of industry is 
very gieat, and there lS little doubt in my mind that 
our gigantic industrial organizations will before long 
be effectively controlled in some way or other by gov- 
ernmental agencies But even in this country, where 
industrial concentration has gone much further than 
elsewhere, it falls far short of the expectations of 
Marx Constantly hearing of the mammoth combina- 
tion, we quite naturally fail to notice the multitudes 
of petty enterprises which, humble though they may 
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be, exist and Nourish Furthermore, Marx was quite 
mistaken in assuming that centralization of industry 
and concentration of management result in concen- 
tration df, wealth, the disappearance of the middle 
class, and*the •final concemlratioti of all capital in the 
hands of a very few magnates The numbers of tlTe 
r ich an d well-to-do _have_ mcreased and are. increasing 
by leaps and bounds There has arisen a vast legion 
of stockholders who are the vSntable national guard 
of capital Politically they a»e anything but a negligi- 
ble quantity Nor have the small farmers disap- 
peared from the face of the earth, on the contrary, 
wherever farming becomes intensive there is a tend- 
ency towards decentralization A socialist state with 
the faimer outside it is a conception that can rest 
comfortably only in the head of an Amencan socialist 
In Chapter IV the reader will find that for Marx and 
Engels, to whom -thinking was not an irrelevant for- 
eign tradition, the disappearance of the farmer class 
was economically and politically a conditio sme qua 
non of the very possibility of» a socialist common- 
wealth Nor is the theory of increasing misery at 
all tenable Indeed it is admitted -that misery is de- 
creasing instead of increasing The condition of the 
working classes has greatly improved, — not as much, 
to be sure, as we should have desired, but enough to 
show that Marx was quite mistaken in assuming that 
the accumulation of misery must coriespond to the 
accumulation of capital, that, to use Marx’s own 
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words, “ accumulation of wealth at ona pole is there- 
fore at tKe same time accumulation of misery, agony 
of "toil, slavei /, ignorance, brutality, mental degrada-, 
tion, at the opposite pole ” (See Chapter ,VI ) 
r ~In Chapter X of the pie'arent study the racier will 
discovei how striking a idle Marx allotted to com- 
mercia'i crises They were to extend in magnitude and 
increase m frequency and momentum until the entire 
capitalist structure sh*ould crash and tumble* This 
cataclysm, which according to Marx is already over- 
due, was to result fiom that anarchy in production 
which characterizes the competitive system, which, he 
said, cannot produce without overproducing on an 
ever more gigantic scale A dramatic and picturesque 
theory it was As the revelation of a prophet it may 
still find believeis, but as a scholarly theory it had to 
be abandoned even by Marx's own followers In the 
third volume of Marx’s Capital there is a frank admis- 
sion that with the extension of the world market and 
quicker means of communication and transportation 
the tendency towaid* crises of overproduction has 
greatly diminished Thus did the doctrine of the in- 
evitable collapse of our capitalist system come to grief 
It is obvious to-day that the economic tendencies 
upon which Marx counted have played him false, and 
from the point of view of Marx's own economic inter- 
pretation of history the expectations and hopes of 
revolutionary socialism can hardly materialize The 
situation has become quite evident to the clear minds 
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within the socialist movement Thfs explains the re- 
visionist, reformist, syndicalist and “ back to Kant ” 
socialist movements, besides many others that have 
recently Arisen To-day the social movement through- 
out the wQtld *s in one sense bht a quest for a new 
possible meaning of the word socialism 

So-called scientific socialism is bankrupt Socialists 
to-day have the alternative of becoming plain social 
reformers or of being out-and-5ut Utopians Not so, 
they say, even if all the mistakes of scientific socialism 
are admitted, its karnel remains sound and victory is 
assured Why? Because, whereas the Utopians were 
dreamers, Marx exposed class exploitation and taught 
class struggle, and under this sign a class-conscious 
proletariat will* be victorious, and scientific socialism 
will win where ulopias failed Such statements we 
hear very often, and all that can be said m reply is 
this If the assertion of Marx and Engels that all 
history is a history of class struggles is correct, there 
must have been quite a bit of class-consciousness m 
history before Marx , and yet ^hese class struggles 
did not lead to socialism With regard to so-called 
exploitation, our friends the socialists are making a 
mistake m looking down upon their unsuccessful fore- 
runners, the Utopians In the last chapter of Thomas 
More’s Utopia, fiom the title of which, if I am not 
mistaken, the word utopian has been derived, our 
friends will find the following observation 

“Theiefore I must say, that as I hope for mercy, 
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I can have no otfier notion o £ all the .other govern- 
' ments that I see or know, than that they are a con- p 
spiracy of the r richei* sort, who, on pretense of man- 
aging the public, do only pursue their private ends, 
^pd devise all the ways anfl arts that' 1 they can find 
out, first that they may, without danger, pieserve all 
that they have so ill acquired, and then, that they may 
engage the poorer sort to toil and labor for them, at 
as low rates as is possible, and oppress themras they 
please ” 1 

The scientific socialists have forgotten that More 
the utopian made such a statement They would 
hardly have forgotten if it had materially affected 
economic conditions It did not Why, then, should 
we expect so much from Marx’s formulation of pre- 

r 

cisely the same thought' 1 Is it not rather utopian to 
expect so much in the way of fundamental changes 
in our social institutions from a formula, a thought, a 
conception, an idea ? 

No doubt it will be pointed out to us that the under- 
lying economic conditions have changed since the days 
of More’s Utopia That is quite true , but to contend 
that further changes are to be expected because of our 
economic? conditions is to shift the argument and return 
again to present-day economic tendencies, which have 
ceased to be encouraging from the Marxian point of 
view 

1 More, Utopia (Bishop Burnet’s translation), London, f684, 
p 201 
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Of the various doctrines of Mar!k, the economic in- 
terpretation of history has suffered least from the 
ravages Of time and of criticism It is a very im- 
portant ‘theory, and it marked a great advance in 
histoncal ..methodology «hd s&cial philosophy But 
only a layman could legard this method as a perfect 
instrument Much as I admire the theory, as perhaps 
the most robust ever advanced, it is at the same time 
the crtyiest and most unfinished doctrine m the field 
of social philosophy 

' For, to begin with, there is no such thing as one 
economic interpretation of a given historical event, 
many interpretations are possible One man may look 
upon certain economic conditions as the cause of the 
event, while another will find the cause m quite dif- 
ferent economic aspects The past presents nearly as 
varied a selection and almost as complete a chaos of 
economic influences as does the present, and therefore, 
even on the basis of the strictest economic interpre- 
tation, many combinations of causation are quite pos- 
sible Again, how can we determine, quantitatively 
and qualitatively, the strength of these economic influ- 
ences with which we are dealing? And even assum- 
ing that historical laws have the same validity as the 
laws of mechanics, how much, after all, can they tell 
us? Every hovel and every bridge and every cathe- 
dral stands because it is constructed in accordance 
with mechanical laws But do mechanical laws deter- 

m 

mine the designs of these various structures? Sim- 
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llarly within the laws of economic cohesion an endless 
variety of historical designs and structuies is possible 
Fmthermore, we are .apt to forget that the economic 
interpretation of history can explain only the •changes ' 
that occur m things, never tlje things tltenyselves It 
might explain a change m religious doctrine, for in- 
stance, «but never faith itself 

And if this doctnne, as a histoncal method of deal- 
ing with the past, where the game is played with open 
cards, is beset with such difficulties, how could one 
seriously expect much from it wliere the future is 
concerned ? I am indebted to Professor Goodnow for 
an illustration of the uncertainty of oui culinary po- 
litical forecasts As we all know, the democratic 
development of our form of government has been 
attributed to the economic preeminence of the cities, 
the concentration of industrial population, etc , and 
because of these modern economic conditions we ex- 
pect still greater democratization of our governmental 
institutions But it so happened that on September 
12, 1900, a gale drove the waves of the Gulf ovei the 
city of Galveston In sheer despair all traditional 
political theory of separation of powers, etc , was 
abandoned, and to meet an extraordinary situation a 
commission form of government was adopted by the 
city This entirely unforeseen and unexpected com- 
mission form of city government has since swept the 
country, one city after anothei adopting it tlnoughout 
the United States Of course it is easy to interpret 
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this phenomenon economically tt posteriori, but no 
economic interpreter could ever have foreseen so curi- 
ous and extraordinary a development 

Because of this uncertainty of the things of the 
future, J,he»writer of, this book studiously refrains 
from prophecy There is no assertion here that ‘so- 
cialism is impossible in the future The b®ok deals 
with the well-known doctrine that because of such 
and such economic conditions«social revolution is inevi- 
table Facts and figures show us that actual condi- 
tions do not waiyant any such assumption Neither 
with the naked eye nor with the help of such instru- 
ments as science may lend us can the socialist state 
be seen on the horizon What may happen m the 
distant future we do not know, it lies absolutely and 
entirely beyond* the realm of our knowledge, m a 
region where faith and imagination may reign 
supreme 

I cannot close this introduction without expressing 
my deep gratitude to those of my fi lends who have 
helped me m my struggle with English expression I 
am especially indebted to Mrs Simkhovitch, who, I 
fear, has taken time from her much more important 
work to lend me assistance Both the fo/rff and the 
substance of the chapters relating to the class struggle 
were revised by that realistic genius, my late friend 
Miss Carola Woerishoffer My friend and colleague, 
Professor Munroe Smith, as editor of the Political 
Science Quarterly, where this book first appeared in 
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1908-12, has taken endless trouble in making it more 
or less readable, — for which I am profoundly grate- 
ful to him 

Vladimir G. SimichoviTch. 

* c 

Greenwich House, 

* New York City 
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MARXISM VERSUS SOCIALISM 

CHAPTER I 

POPULAR MISUNDERSTANDINGS ABOUT 
THE ROLE OF MARX’S THEORY OF 
VALUE 

The role which socialism is playing in the modern 
world and the extent to which the socialistic army 
in all civilized countries is marching under the banner 
of Karl Marx give to the body of doctrines which 
bear his name a unique position m social science Even 
if the Marxian system be regarded as a tissue of 
errors, the fact that millions of men accept it makes 
it significant It has, however, another claim upon 
the attention of the economist Had Marxism failed 
to win a single adherent, it vioutd still have been 
necessary for every serious student of economic theory 
to endeavor to understand it, for it contains^a chal- 
lenge that can be neither ignored nor evaded 

The hteratuie of protest against Marxism is already 
vast, yet, with the notable exception of such writings 
as those of Bohm-Bawerk, Seligman, Sombart and 
Stqmmler, who have dealt with special aspects of 
the system, the bulk of that literature proves con- 

B 
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clusively to the weft-informed Reader that reason is 
but a fig-leaf for emotion Too obvious m most in- 
stances is the clitic’s -desire to emulate St George 
and slay the dragon, even if personal modesty 'clothes 
thg brave onslaught 10" the fifimble garb' of * scientific 
research 1 With these critics emotions lun not 
They have in their zeal attempted the impossible to 
kill the dragon without seeing him That e’ven St 
George could not have clone * Such criticism, carried 
on for two generations, *has naturally established a 
tradition a man of straw has been constructed for 
the express use of Marx’s critics 

Of the current misconceptions of the Maixian sys- 
tem, the most fundamental and most general is the 
opinion that the labor-theory of value is the corner- 
stone of Marxian socialism From this is derived 
the equally erroneous opinion that Marx’s demand for 
social justice stands or falls with his theory of value. 

1 Marx, who, as Pierre Leroux once said about him, “ had a 
keen understanding of the bad side of human nature,” has 
given to the motives of his critics a somewhat unkind intei pre- 
tation “ In the domain df political economy," he writes, " free 
scientific inquiry meets not only the same enemies as in all other 
domains , the peculiar nature of the material it deals with sum- 
mons as*foes into the field of battle the most violent, mean and 
malignant p'assions of the human bieast, the Furies of private 
interest” Marx, Capital, fourth English edition (London, 1891), 
p xix 

a As early as 1895 Adolph Wagner pointed out that most of 
the critics of so-called scientific socialism had shown that they 
had not the least conception of what they were talking about 
See Die akademische Nationalokonomie wid der Soctaltsmiis 
(Berlin, 189s), pp 22, 23 
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Or, as ,a recent Marx critic, Mr J E Le Rossignol, 
professor of economics in the University of Denver, 
puts it ' “ Orthodox socialists are deeply concerned to 
prove it true, for if it can be shown that all values 
are created £y labor aldne, it must surely follow that 
all should belong to the hand and brain that created 
them ” 2 This ethical interpretation of the Tviarxian 
theory of value and the desire to base socialism upon 
this theory are characteristic of the bulk of the aca- 
demic literature about Mar#c, Thus Professor Fox- 
well writes aboilt Professor Menger “ For him 
[Menger] Marx, not Ruskm, is the type of the social- 
ist Socialism in this sense, the only one really dis- 
tinctive, has been well defined by Mr Rae, m terms 
which Dr Monger might have drafted himself ‘ It 
is not a theory of the state’s action, but a theory of 
the state’s action founded on a theory of the laborer’s 
right — at bottom a demand for social justice — that 
every man shall possess the whole produce of his 
labor ’ ” 4 Giving to the Marxian system this inter- 
pretation, Professor Menger was logically justified m 
making the courageous statement that “ Marx is far 
inferior to Thompson, so that the work of tlje latter 
may be regarded as the foundation stone* of social- 
ism.” B This statement is exceedingly interesting It 

’ Le Rossignol, Othodox Socialism, A Criticism (New York, 

1907), P IS 

4 H S Fovwell, Introduction to Anton Menger, Right to 
the" Whole Produce of Labor (London, 1899), P xvti 

1 Menger, op ext, p 102 
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proves that by making an ethical, labor-theory of value 
the spring and center of Marxism, socialism, one eo 
ipso wipes out thfe difference between the sentimental, 
utopian socialism of the first half of the last century 

S' O £ (") 

and piodern so-called scientific socialism Most of 
the academic writers have attributed to Marxian 
theory precisely this sentimental character, but without 
drawing the logical conclusions 

What meaning then, the economist will justly ask, 
has Marx’s theory of value' 1 The answer is simple 
Marx’s theory of value occupies uTlns economic sys- 
tem the same position that the theoiy of value has 
occupied or has tried to occupy m many other systems 
The classical systems of political economy were all 
metaphysics of commodities, philosophies of produc- 
tion and circulation In Marx’s metaphysics of pro- 
duction the theory of value occupies the same cential 
position as the Substans-problem m philosophical sys- 
tems This analogy is staking even in the phraseology 
of Marx Marx is a realist, even a materialist, and 
is consistently, passionately, and naively so , but where 
he is dealing with a problem the veiy existence of 
which cpuld not be recognized by a stnct and consistent 
realism, h& has to fall back on mediaeval scholasticism, 
Observe his language “ i quarter corn = x cwt iron 
What does this equation tell us ? It tells us that m 
two different things — in i quarter of corn and x czvt 
of iron — -there exists m equal quantities something 
common to both The two things must therefore be 
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equal to a third, whicfi m itself is neither the one nor 
the other us now consider the residue of 

each of' these products, it consists 0/ the same unsub- 
stantial reality m each, a mere congelation of homoge- 
neous human labor, of labor-power expended withent 
regard to the mode of its expenditure All that these 
things now tell us is that human labor-power has been 
expended m their production^ that laboi is embodied 
m them When looked at as crystals of this social 
substance, common to therfl all, they are Values ” 8 
That is written by Marx the materialist and sworn to 
by Engels — the same Engels who was so vastly 
amused by Kant’s ” Ding an sich,” and who instiucts 
us that chenystry m its recent progress has put an 
end to such mysterious entities 7 

Whatever the faults and merits of Marx’s theory 
of value may be, it was not intended as an ethical 
basis foi socialism, but as a means of interpreting 
economic phenomena It is quite true that his theory 
of value is the central theory upon which his economic 
analysis of the capitalistic system rests, — in short, the 
foundation of his economic doctrine, but this theory 
plays no role whatsoever in his socialistic doctrine, 
which purports to be nothing more than a Semonstra- 
tion that socialism is inevitable 

Marx’s socialistic doctrine is intensely realistic He 

* Marx, Capital, English translation, pp 3, 4, 5 The italic 
ar^ mine 

’Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (Chicago, I 9] 1 

p XVII 
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describes the existing economic phenomena and argues 
that the sum of these phenomena iSr bound to lesult m 
the expropriation of the means of production^ in so- 
cialism In this argument h£ deals with /'he economic 
phenomena historically, i e , he does not analyze them 
philosophically, but treats them as existing powers, 
and he expounds their political and social effects, 
which he regards as nepessary and unavoidable The 
key to his socialist doctrine is the economic mtefpieta- 
tion of history with the cPass-struggle doctrine follow- 

r* 

mg in its tram Accordingly, the doctrine of modern 
so-called “ scientific ” socialism is found m all its com- 
pleteness in the Communist Manifesto, which contains 
no reference to any theory of value It is, on the othei 
hand, when Marx is at work analyzing and explaining 
the economic phenomena of capitalistic society that 
his ingenious theory of surplus value is elaborated 
This theory is to him the key-woid by which we are 
enabled to decipher and comprehend all economic phe- 
nomena It must always be remembered that, from 
Marx’s viewpoint, the actual economic phenomena are 
motive powers of society determining its future No 
analysis- or interpretation of these phenomena, whether 
it be scientific or unscientific, increases or diminishes 
their sovereign power Interpretation affects them 
no more and no less than a volume on astronomy af- 
fects the solar system 

How then did it happen that it was the theory -of 
surplus value that primarily drew the fire of the 
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learned, economists , and why did most of them seem to 
think that m disproving that theory they had delivered 

m 

a mortal blow to modern socialism V First of all, per- 
haps because certain socialist agitators tried to make 
emotional capital out < 3 ? the theory of surplus valije 
This circumstance cannot, however, serve as an excuse 
for scholars who have undertaken to criticise* Marxian 
socialism Even if they deemed it unnecessary to 
study, Marx’s own writings, they could have learned 
from many a propagandist lsaflet 8 what role the theory 
of surplus value actually plays in the Marxian system 
Secondly — and this probably furnishes in most cases 
the truer explanation of their misconceptions — they 
were not sufficiently impressed by the peculiarities of 

Marxian socialism to be disposed to draw a sharp line 

« 

" For instance, see Paul Fischer, Die Mmx’sche Wert the one, 
Berliner Arbeiterbibhothek, Sene r, Heft 9 (Verlag des 
Vorwai ts, 1893), pp 33, 34 “The bourgeois economists have 
declared that Marx’s theory of value is the bulwark by which 
socialism must stand or fall In almost all criticism of the 

fundamental principles of Marx’s system the question of the 
correctness or incorrectness of the theory of value is reduced 
to the alternative of either throwing over Marx’s theoiy of 
value or of throwing over society! They foist this meaning 

of theirs on Marx sans fa;on As they themselves imagine that 
a theory of value can have direct influence on the development of 
society, without more ado they presuppose the satfie idea on the 
part of Marv Taking their own general economic point of view 
as the measure of Marx’s theory, they commit the colossal mis- 
take of considering the theory of value not only as the pre- 
requisite of his criticism of bouigeots economy, but also as the 
foundation of hts socialistic claims They theiefore entirely mis- 
take the role which the theory of value plays ” The italics are 


mine 
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between the socialism of Marx and the socialism of 
his predecessors It seemed to them, piobably, like 
making two bite*, of a, cherry socialism is socialism, 
and its variations are but diffeiences in shade All 
pre-Marxian socialism 'was 'distinctly efhicSl, eveiy 
peroration against capitalism contained or„ implied an 
appeal for social justice Whenever the word “ ex- 
ploitation ” was used, they accoi dmgly thought them- 
selves justified m looking for the usual end qf the 
sermon When Maix, m JJiis Capital, describes the de- 
velopment of the English factory system, he does not 
mince matteis He makes the respectable English 
blue-books, to use Bernard Shaw’s phrase, convict 
capital “ of wholesale spoliation, murder and compul- 
sory prostitution, of plague, pestilence "and famine, 
of battle, murder and sudden death f ’ n The citation 
of those deplorable facts and the energy of Marx’s lan- 
guage struck some gentle scientific souls as an appeal 
for socialism Add the cucumstance that the first 
part of Marx’s bulky volume was devoted to the elab- 
oration of his theory of surplus value — a theory any- 
thing but complimentary to the capitalistic organization 
of society — and how could there be any doubt that 
Marx’s doctrine is an ethical appeal for justice, and 
that the theory of value is its foundation' 1 And if 
the Marxian theory of value be the foundation of a 
social movement that is growing so lapidly, then to 

* Fabian Essays w Socialism, edited by C Bernard Shaw, 

pp 220, 221 
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destroy socialism one has only to destroy the labor- 

theory of value Thus it is that we are blessed with 

* 

so large 1 a literature on the Marxian theory of value 

Iny/ain did Marx’s co-worker and literary executor, 
Frederick* Engels, protest ’against the putting of suc£i 
an interpretation upon the theory of value As early 
as 1884 Engels wrote “ This application of 'the Ri- 
cardian theory, according to which the whole social 
product belongs to the sole p’roduceis, the workers, 
as their product, leads directly to communism This 
theory, however, a3 Marx has pointed out, is from an 
economic point of view formally false, since it is an 
application of ethics to economics According to the 
laws of the bourgeois economy the greater part of 
the product does not belong to the workers who have 
produced it Now if we should say that it is unjust 
that this should be so, m the first place this does not 
concern economics All that we can say is that this 
economic fact contradicts our moral sentiment Upon 
this, therefore, Marx never based his communistic de- 
mands, but upon the inevitable oatacylsm of the cap- 
italistic mode of production, which is going on before 
our eyes ” 10 Marx himself emphasizes the same 
thought in different ways on all sorts of "occasions 
For example, m his Capital he criticises, in Proudhon, 
precisely that ethical attitude which the critics of 

10 Karl Marx, Das Elend der Philosophic, deutsche Ueber- 
setzung, 2te Auflage (Stuttgart, 1892) , Friedrich Engels, Vor- 
wort, p ix 
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Marx attribute to Marx himself “ Proudhon begins 
by taking his ideal of justice, of 'justice eternelle,’ 
from the juri&cal relations that correspond to the; 
production of commodities Then *he -tprns 

-around and seeks to reform r the actual pi oSuction of 
commodities, and the actual legal system coi respond- 
ing theieto, in accordance with this ideal What 
opinion should we have of a chemist who, instead of 

r 

studying the actual laws of the molecular changes in 
the composition and decomposition of matter, and on 
that foundation solving definite pfoblems, claimed to 
regulate the composition and decomposition of matter 
by means of the ‘ eternal ideas ’ of 1 naturahte ’ and 
‘ affinite ' ? Do we 1 eally know any more about 
‘ usury,’ when we say it contradicts/ justice eternelle,’ 
‘ equite eternelle,’ ‘ mutualite eternelle ’ and othei 
* ventes eteinelles ’ than the fathers of the chuich did 
when they said it was incompatible with 1 grace eter- 
nelle,’ ‘ foi eternelle ’ and ‘ la volonte eternelle de 
Dieu ’ ? ” 11 Not only does Marx himself avoid appeal 
to ethical ideas, but ,the entire plan on which his sys- 
tem is constructed obliges him to take a non-ethical 
attitude toward economic phenomena Does he not 
justify capitalism by emphasizing its absolute neces- 
sity ? In the preface to his Capital he quotes with 
approval a Russian critic who has cleaily apprehended 
his main idea This critic tells us that Marx is trying 
to piove “ both the necessity of the present orde>; of 
“Marx, Capital, English ed (London, 1891), vol i, p 56 
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things and the necessity of another order into which 
the first must inevitably pass over, and this all the 
same, whether men believe or do* not tfelieve it, whether 
they *are ‘conscious or unconscious of it Marx treats 
the social movement as a process of natural hi^torj* 
governed by'laws not only independent of human will, 
consciousness and intelligence, but rather, on ’the con- 
trary, determining that will, consciousness and intelli- 
gence *’ 12 How could such an attitude be reconciled 
with a plea for anothei sotual older on any moral 
ground, eg, on fhe ground that the worker is not 
getting the whole produce of his labor ? 18 

1! Ibid , pp xxvn, xxvm 

“ Sombart wa« absolutely right m what he had to say about 
Professor Julius Wolf’s book on Socialism, and some of his 
charges hold good as regards nearly the whole critical literature 
on Marx, not excepting the most recent publications Special 
attention should be paid to the following paragraph m Sombart’s 
criticism "Wolf makes Marxism almost the sole object of his 
attack, although with fatal carelessness he nowhere clearly dis- 
tinguished it from other socialistic systems The possibility of 
a correct understanding of any one of the principal Marxian 
doctrines, however, was destroyed as soon as the critics failed to 
realize the purely theoietical character*of Marxism In the fact 
that Wolf gives an ethical import to Marx’s doctrine, makes it, 
to use a Marxian expression, ‘monastic,’ lies the npurov ipeifos 
of all the critical deductions of the book in question "Wilf ought 
to have understood first and foremost that Marxism is distin- 
guished from all other socialistic systems (which in contrast to 
him I propose to sum up under the heading of ethical socialism) 
by its anti-ethical tendency In the entire Marxism fiom begin- 
ning to end there is not a particle of ethics and consequently 
no more of an ethical opinion than an ethical postulate Marx 
maintains m no place either that the surplus value does not 
belong to the employer or that the workman ‘ has a right to 
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the whole produce of his labor’ A great pait pi Wolf’s 
criticism, however, consists in a disquisition to Marx on what 
is ' proper ’ and what is ‘ improper ’ in^ the present-day mode r 
of production, andrdistrihution of revenue And" finally, to, 

sum up, he says ‘All theory and practice of socialism, accord- 
ing to the conception of s/icialispi^ presupposes ^the .right to the 
«ihole product of labor ’ Had Wolf added, ‘ with the exception 
of Marxism,’ he would have hit upon the truthn By mclbding 
Maixism,he made his weightiest critical attacks futile ” Braun’s 
Archiv fur so 3 iale Gesetsgebung und Stahstik, 1892, -vol y, pp 
489, 490 



CHAPTER II 

* » 

MARXIAN SOCIALISM IN OUTLINE 

“ In Brussels,” Marx writes, “ where I was exiled 
by Guizot, I organized, together with Engels, W 
Wolff and others, a German ^ Arbeiterbildungsverera/ 
which still exists . We published at the same time a 
series of printed and lithographed pamphlets, in which 
we criticised mercilessly that mixture of French-Eng- 
hsh socialism or communism with German philosophy 
which then fofmed the doctrine of the ‘ Bund ’ 1 In- 
stead of that w£ postulated scientific insight into 
the economic structure of civil society [burgerhche 
Gesellschaft ] as the only defensible theoretical basis 
of socialism We also explained, in a popular form, 
that it is not a question of putting through some 
utopian system, but of taking a conscious part m the 
process of social transformation which is going on 
before our very eyes In the manifesto written 

for workingmen I discarded all systems and"* put in 
their stead a critical insight into the conditions, prog- 

1 Marx is referring to the “ Bund der Kommumsten " The 
history of that organization and an account of the relations of 
Marx and Engels to it may be found m Engels’s preface to Karl 
Maicx, Enthullungen uber den Kommumstenprocess m Koln 
(Nottingen-Zunch, 1885), pp 3-17 

13 
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ress and general results of the actual social move- 
ment ” 2 This is Karl Marx’s testimony m his own 
behalf as to the origin and scope of his socialistic doc-„ 
trine What did he mean by a critical insight info the 
conditions of this social movement? What was the 
fundamental proposition of the Communist Manifesto , 
which i& the first outline of modern scientific social- 
ism'’ Let us again listen to the testimony of one of 
the authors “ The Manifesto being our joint produc- 
tion,” writes Engels, “ I consider myself bound to state 
that the fundamental proposition which forms its 
nucleus belongs to Marx That proposition is that m 
every historical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic ' 
production and exchange, and the social organization 
necessarily following from it, form the basis upon 
which is built up, and from which alone can be ex- 
plained, the political and intellectual history of that 
epoch ” 8 And it is not meiely for explanation of the 

’Karl Marx, Herr Vogt (London, i860), pp 35, 42 

1 Engels's preface to the Communist Manifesto, English edition 
(Chicago, Chas H Kerr and Company), p 8 This conception 
of the economic interpretation of history was for the first time 
adequately formulated by Marx a decade after the appearance of 
the Manifesto in his Zur Kntik der pohtischen Oekonomie, 
published- in 1859 Those passages are so important that we 
quote them iiere in full “ In the social production which men 
carry on, they enter into definite relations that are indispensable 
and independent of their will , these relations of production 
correspond to a definite stage of development of their material 
powers of production The sum total of these relations of 
production constitutes the economic structure of society — the 
real foundation, on which rise legal and political superstructures 
and to which correspond definite forms of social consciousness 
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past that we are to look to the mode of production 
and exchange , for thes'e processes now determine and 
"will continue to determine all out; intricate social rela- 
tions, ^all our ideal conceptions With them lies our 
fate jthey'have decided 'upon our past and they will, 
settle our future The conditions ^and contingencies 

The mode of production in material life determines the general 
character of the social, political and spiritual processes of life 
It is no* the consciousness of men that determines their ex- 
istence, but, on the contrary, thei$, social existence determines 
their consciousness At a certain stage of their development, 
the material forces of production in society come into conflict 
with the existing relations of production, or — what is but a 
legal expression for the same thing— with the property relations 
within which they had been at work before From forms of 
development of the forces of production these relations turn 
into their fetters * Then comes the period of social revolution 
With the change of the economic foundation the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed In consider- 
ing such transformations the distinction should always be made 
between the material transformation of the economic conditions 
of production, which can he determined with the precision of 
natural science, and the legal, political, religious, aesthetic or 
philosophic — in short ideological — forms in which men. become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out Just as our opinion 
of an individual is not based on what lie thinks of himself, so 
can we not judge of such a period of transformation by its 
own consciousness , on the contrary, this consciousness must 
rather be explained from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social fovces»of produc- 
tion and the relations of production No social order ever 
disappears before all the productive forces for which there is 
room in it have been developed, and new higher relations of 
production never appear before the material conditions of their 
existence have matured m the womb of the old society ” Kakl 
Mamc, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 
English translation by N S Stone, pp n, 12 
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of social production have divided society info classes, 
and all the history of hitherfo existing society is a 
history of class struggles “ freeman and slave, 
patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmast^r and 
^journeyman, in a word, oppf&sor and oppressed, stood 
in constant opposition to one another, .earned on an 
uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight — a fight 
that each time ended either m a revolutionary recon- 
struction of society at'large 01 m the common juin of 
the contending classes ”*f 

The modern “ bourgeois ” society, according to 
Marx, has grown up on the rums of the feudal society 
The discovery and colonization of the new world, 
trade with the East Indies and the general develop- 
ment of the means of exchange gave to commerce and 

r 

industry an impulse never before known The feudal 
organization of society was too narrow to hold within 
its limits modern industry and commerce even in their 
infantile stages The feudal restrictions were burst 
asunder The rule of the aristocracy was pushed aside 
and the modern bourgeoisie took its place m political 
life The bourgeoisie as a class has played a most 
revolutionary role Just as conservation of the old 
mode of production was the condition of existence of 
the feudal society, so constant technical improvement, 
constant advance, constant revolutionizing of the in- 
struments of production have become capitalism’s very 
breath of life “ The bourgeoisie has disclosed how 
* Communist Manifesto, p 12 
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it came to pass that the brutal display of vigor in the 
Middle Ages, which reactionists so much admire, found 
_}ts fitting complement m the mast slothful indolence 
It has been tjje fiist to show what man’s activity can 
bring about It has accomplished wonders far sur-' 
passing .Egyptian pyramids, Rom$n aqueducts and 
Gothic cathedrals, it has conducted expeditions that 

have put in the shade all former exoduses of nations 

<1 

and crusades ” B The constant revolutionizing of pro- 
duction is accompanied by ar? uninterrupted agitation 
and disturbance and is followed by a constant change 
in social conditions — a circumstance which distin- 
guishes the capitalistic era from all other epochs in 
human history^ No frozen relations, no venerable 
prejudices for our age 1 Prejudices have no chance 
to become rooted, opinions have no chance to ossify 
They are swept away before they are antiquated in 
this whirlwind of industrial progress Industry has 
lost its national character The need of larger markets 
chases the capitalist over the surface of the globe, it 
forces him to settle everywhere, to establish connec- 
tions everywhere On pam of extinction it compels 
nations to drop their ancient traditions and to adopt 
the capitalist mode of production and the bourgeois 
conception of the world Cheap commodities batter 
down all Chinese walls, and the bourgeois creates a 
new world after his own image Class issues and 
clas§,struggles are therefore losing their national char- 
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acter, they are becoming as cosmopolitan as the bour- 
geoisie and its capitalist mode of production The 
capitalistic centialmAion of means of production i£ 
bringing about centralization^ of the scattered pppula- 
' ■ tion it has brought the laboring masses into towns 
The extensive usef of machinery has stripped woik of 
all its individual character, the laborer’s personality 
fades in the factory, where he becomes a mere ap- 

r 

pendix to the machine during the day, nor rcan his 
sense of separate existence be cultivated in the dingy 
tenement house quarters, wheie He is packed for the 
night The more readily, therefore, do these multi- 
tudes merge into one solid class, the proletariat, con- 
scious of its separate class existence, with tasks, aims 
and destinies widely different from^those of the bour- 
geoisie, the class that owns the means of pioduction 
The bourgeoisie, being, as we have seen, a highly 
progressive class, finds itself involved m constant po- 
litical struggles In the early stages of its development 
it has to fight with the aristocracy for political su- 
premacy Later on jts finds itself involved in a strug- 
gle with those portions of the middle class whose 
interests have become antagonistic to the progress of 
industry «■ In all these struggles the bourgeoisie has 
to appeal to the laboring class, to the proletariat, for 
help and support Thus the laboring class is drawn 
into the political arena There it is supplied with the 
elements of political education — weapons which _ are 
destined to be turned against the ruling class 
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But that is not all ^The very progress of capitalist 
^ production and accumulation increases the numbers 
$nd the political strength of thd proletarians and de- 
pletes the ‘ranks of the natural defenders of capitalism 
Property makes for conservatism , but industry «and 
commeice rabidly destroy the property of the small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, handicraftsmen and farm- 
ers All these are doomed to syik into the proletariat, 
partly because they have not sufficient capital for the 
scale on which modern industry, commerce and agri- 
culture are carried on, partly because they are swamped 
by the competition of large capitalists, partly because 
their special skill is rendered worthless by modern 
methods of production These proletarians, instead 
of rising with the, progress of industry, sink deeper 
and deeper In the past, we are told by the authors 
of the Communist Manifesto , existence was assured 
to the oppressed classes, in order that the oppression 
might continue, they also had a chance to rise and 
thus raise their own class The serf m the period of 
serfdom managed to raise himsekf to membership m 
the commune , the burgher under feudal rule developed 
into the modern bourgeois The proletariat, we are 
informed, has no such chances “ The moderft laborer, 
on the contrary, instead of rising with the progress 
of industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the condi- 
tions of existence of his own class He becomes a 
pauper, and pauperism develops more rapidly than 
population and wealth And here it becomes evident 
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that the bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling- 
class m society, and to impose its, conditions of exist- 
ence upon society as an overi lding law. It is unfit to 
rule, because it is mcpmpetent to assure an existence 
to ;ts slave within its slavery, because it cannot help 
letting him sink t <f such a state that it Ms to feed him 
instead" of being fed by him ” 0 

Capitalism, we are told, is not only threatening the 
very life of the proletariat, it is undermining its own 
existence Capitalistic 'Society is rapidly approaching 
a complete cataclysm Modern society, having called 
into existence unparalleled means of exchange and 
gigantic means of production, is like the sorcerer who 
can no longer cope with the powers, of the nether 
world which his incantations have r con juied up For 
decades we have been witnessing a distinct rebellion 
of the modern forces of production against the con- 
ditions of production, le, propel ty conditions, prop- 
erty relations This rebellion finds expression in the 
periodical return of that modern epidemic, the com- 
mercial crisis, which is threatening more and more 
the whole bourgeois society And all the misery that 
accompanies such a crisis is due to overproduction 
The masSes of the people are in want of the means 
of subsistence because too much has been produced! 
The forces of production let loose, spurred by wild 
competition, are here fettered by the narrowness of 
the bourgeois property relations “As a matter of 

* Communist Mamfesto 1 p 31 
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fact,” writes Engels, “ since 1825, when the fiist gen- 
eral crisis broke out, 2he whole industrial and com- 
mercial *world, production and, exchange among all 
civilised -peoples and their more or less barbaric 
hangers-on, are thrown otit of joint about every ten 
years Commeice is at a standstiH, the markets are 
glutted, products accumulate, hard cash disappears, 
credit vanishes, factories are closed, the mass of the 
workeus are in want of the means of subsistence, be- 
cause they have produced toe? much of the means of 
. subsistence , bankruptcy follows upon bankruptcy, ex- 
ecution upon execution The stagnation lasts for 
’ years , productive forces and products are wasted and 
destroyed whojesale, until the accumulated mass of 
commodities finally filters off, more or less depreciated 
in value, until production and exchange gradually 
begin to move again Little by little the pace quickens 
It becomes a trot The industrial trot breaks into a 
canter, the canter in turn grows into a headlong 
gallop, a perfect steeplechase of industry And so 
over and over again We have, now, since the year 
1825, gone through this five times, and at the present 
moment (1877) we are going through it for a sixth 
time ” 7 The conquest of new markets and*the more 
thorough exploitation of the old ones but pave the 
way for more extensive, more destructive, more 
formidable crises 

7 Frederick Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, trans- 
lated by E Avelmg (New York, 1901), pp 41, 42 
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In these crises the whole mechanism of capitalist 
production breaks down unde(- the pressure of pro- 
ductive forces which t the existing society cati neithey 
utilize nor harness Thus capitalism stands- competed 

F ? , 

" of incapacity further to direct these forces The con- 
centration of industry and of wealth, the proletariza- 
tion of the masses, the deterioration of the proletariat, 
the increasing virulence of class struggles m politics 
and the increasing disastrousness of commercial cuses 
— what do these developments indicate but the rapidly 
approaching cataclysm of the capitalistic mode of pro- 
duction ? And what do they herald but the expro- 
priation of the means of production by society as a 
whole ? 

The concentration of industry is 'already socializing 
production The old anarchic production is gradually 
disappearing The producers on a large scale m a 
particular branch unite in trusts, determine the total 
production and regulate the price “ In these trusts, 
freedom of competition changes into its very opposite 
— into monopoly, and the production without any 
definite plan of capitalistic society capitulates to the 
production. upon a definite plan of the invading so- 
cialistic society Certainly this is so far still to the 
benefit and advantage of the capitalists But m this 
case the exploitation is so palpable that it must break 
down. No nation will put up with production con- 
ducted by trusts, with so barefaced an exploitation of 
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the community by a small band of dividend- 
mongers ” 8 

While the concentration of industry goes on, the 
Capitalist- mode of production completes the trans- 
formation of the majority oi the population into 
proletarians, a who under the penalty- of their own de- 
stril^tion are bound to seize the political power and 
turn the socialized means of production into state 
property, thereby putting an end to their own misery, 
to the existence of a ruling class and to all class 
struggle The final step will lequire a forcible over- 
throw of all existing social conditions Then let the 
ruling class tremble before the coming of social revo- 
lution The proletarians have a world to gain and 
nothing to lose bst their chains The proletarians do 
not indulge m utopias They are not concerning 
themselves with the details of the future socialist or- 
ganization of society, when the time comes, the very 
conditions of production will determine the mode of 
distribution All that the proletarians aie called upon 
to do is to take a conscious partem the inevitable class 
struggle Their victory is foieordained 10 

* Engels, op at , New York ed , p 44 

9 Ibid , p 48 

19 “The abandoning of private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction will become a necessity of nature through economic 
development The same economic development, however, will, 
with like necessity, bring about a method of production 
whith must and will take the place of the existing one Indeed, 
whoever has eyes to see can already discern not only the shoot, 
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These are the fundamental conceptions of Marxian 
socialism, of modern socialising of so-called scientific 
socialism This^ is the “ common platform,” to use ' 
the phrase of Engels, “ acknowledged h^ nullioijp of 
workingmen from Siberia <■ to California ” Let us 
lookhnto these doctrines 

but also that it has grown fairly high” Karl .Kautsky, 
Gmndsatzc und Forderungen del Sozialdemokratic, Brian- 
terungen zum Erfurter ProC/ramm (Berlin, 1892), p 15 



CHAPTER HI 

' i 

THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION O? 
HISTORY 

Marxism, as we have seen, claims to have little 
interest in pious wishes Its “ fundamental proposi- 
tion ” is the economic interpretation of history 1 In 
the light of this Iheory it examines contemporary 
economic tendencies, commercial crises, concentration 
of production, proletarization of the masses, the class 
struggle, etc , ^nd comes to the conclusion that social- 
ism, i e , expropriation of the means of production 
by the working class in the interests of society as a 
whole, is inevitable and certain It does not imagine 

1 Engels himself calls the economic interpretation of history 
the " fundamental proposition ” That it is the fundamental 
proposition is of course evident from the whole system Yet 
in Professor Le Rossignol’s recent book on Orthodox Socialism 
we read “ And if it could by any possibility be shown that 
socialism, as a system of thought, is utterly untenable, the true 
socialist would retreat to his last stronghold, and say that social- 
ism, in the last analysis, is not a system of though^ but a 
process of social evolution, a law of the industrial tworld irre- 
sistibly moving on toward its final destiny ” (p 5) What this 
author means by Marx’s “ system of thought ” is not made 
evident, but it is clear that he fails to see that the economic 
interpretation of history underlies the Marxian system It is 
this interpretation of history that furnishes the Marxian socialist 
with 'the “ process of social evolution,” which is not his last, 
but his first and last stronghold 

25 
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that a new organization of society can be forcibly 
introduced before society is r<pdy for it Marx cate- 
gorically states r that “ no social order ever disappear? 

before all the productive forces, for vyhich th^€ is 
c 

room in it, have been developed, and new higher rela- 
tions of production never appear befoie the material 
conditions of theif existence have matured m the womb 
of the old society ” 2 

How could Marx fnake such a statement, ,and yet 
believe m the immment r breakdown of capitalism, with 
socialism speeding on its trail? ■The answer is that 
the economic mterpietation of history had for Marx 
and Engels in the middle of the last centuiy quite 
a different meaning from that which even the most 
ardent and orthodox socialists can possibly give to it 
to-day An incident narrated by Liebknecht in his 
reminiscences of Marx may serve as an illustration 
"Marx, all flushed and excited, told me that dunng 
the last few days the model of an electnc engine 
drawing a lailroad tiam was on exhibition in Regent 
Street Now the problem is solved — the consequences 
are indefinable In^the wake of the economic revolu- 
tion the political must necessarily follow, for the latter 
is onl^ tjie expression of the former ” 3 And poor 
Liebknecht could not sleep that night, for he saw the 
revolution coming The model on Regent Stieet was 

j Maex, A Contribution to the Critique of Practical Economy, 
translated by N I Stone, p 12 

1 Liebknecht, Karl Maix, Biographical Memons (Chicago, 
1906), p 57 
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to him a Trojan horse, which the bourgeois society 
was leading in suicidal lilindness into the citadel Now 
'.the fate of capitalism was settled 1 That was in July, 
“ And to-day is 1896, th| beginning of April,” 
adds Liebknecht sadly This incident gives an idea 
of the tempo m which Marx believed that social read- 
justments are bound to follow economic changes, the 
tempo in which all the “ superstructui es ” of legal and 
political nature, all the " ideological ” expressions of 
human consciousness, are dragged and driven by the 
material forces of ‘production In his belief the body 
of law that corresponds to a certain mode of produc- 
’ tion becomes not only antiquated but meaningless and 
invalid as soon as the mode of production changes 
Marx did not express this merely as an academic prop- 
osition, he made it his defense when charged with agi- 
tating an armed rebellion Befoie the court and jury 
of Cologne he pointed to the Code Napoleon and de- 
clared it to be no more binding than a stack of waste 
paper It had lost for him its validity, because the 
economic conditions, to which it give expression, had 
ceased to exist 4 A social revolution was therefore 

* “ Society, however, does not rest upon law That i« a legal 
fiction Rather the law must rest on society *It must be 
the expression of the interests and needs of society which 
result from the social and invariably material method of 
production as against the arbitrariness of the individual 
As for the Napoleonic Code, which I have m my hand, that has 
not engendered modern civil society This society, which arose 
in die eighteenth century and developed m the nineteenth, finds 
in the Code only a legal expression As soon as that no longer 
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imminent In the autumn of 1850, m the magazine 
Die tie lie Rheimsche Zeitung, |darx states with assur- 
ance “ A new revolution is possible only* m conse-r 
quence of a new crises Thf former ■, hAvover, as 
certain as the latter ’’ 6 The crisis came and the ciisis 
went, but there v^as no sign of a revolution This 
tends to show that no matter how great a discoveiy, 
how true a doctrine the economic interpretation of 
history may be, it is not an altogether safe instrument 
for social foiecasts Tn 1895, in his preface to 
Marx’s Klassenkampfe m Frankreich, Engels ac- 
knowledged the fact that he and Marx had altogether 
underestimated the strength and vitality of capitalistic 
society “ History has proven that we, and all that 
have thought similarly, were wiong History has 
made it clear that the state of economic development 
on the continent was far from ripe foi the abolition of 
the capitalistic mode of production ” 0 
For a prognosis of the future the economic inter- 
pretation of history is available only when the eco- 
nomic factor is theymly one with which we have to 

corresponds to social conditions, it is merely so much waste paper 
The laws necessarily changed with the changing condi- 
tions ofrlife The maintaining of the old laws against the new 
needs and tiemands of the social development is at bottom 
nothing but a hypocritical assertion (in accord with the spirit 
of the age) of special interests against the common interest” 
Karl Marx vor den Kolner Geschxuorenen (Berlin, 1895), p 15, 

* Literanscher Nachlass von Karl Marx und Pnedrtch Engels, 
1841-1850, Bd III (Stuttgart, 1902), p 468 

* Karl Marx, Die Klassenkampfe tn Prankretch, 1848-1850, 
mit Einleitung von Friedrich Engels (Berlin, 1895), p 8 
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deal, when the other factors of social life aie but 
feeble regexes of the tforces of production — naturae 
"natiirata&, l:c use Spinoza’s expression <*— ' wholly mcapa- 
ble'bf exerting any independent influence Then in- 
deed the social organism is very simple, and social 
science can be reduced to a social' mechanics Did 

-*1 

Marx actually carry his theory so far as this? As 
early as 1852, in The Eighteenth Brumctire of Louts 
Bonaparte, he acknowledges the power of traditions 
“ Man makes his own history’, but he does not make 
it out of whole cloth, he does not make it out of 
conditions chosen by himself, but out of such as he 
finds close at hand The traditions of all past genera- 
tions weigh like an Alp upon the bram of the living ” 7 
But while such concessions can be found m Marx’s 
writings, his interpretation of history was fiom the 
beginning rigidly and harshly economic In later years 
Engels had to confess that he and Marx were partly 
responsible for the fact that their followers sometimes 
laid more stress on the economic side than ,it deserved 8 

7 Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brumcnre of Lotus Bonaparte, 
translated by Daniel De Leon (New York, 1898), p 5 Of 
course the German word Alp should have been translated “ night- 
mare ” m 

' “ That at times more stress was laid by our folTowers upon 
the economic side than it deserved both Marx and I had m 
part to confess We had to emphasize against our opponents 
this main tenet of ours which was denied, and there was not 
always time, place or opportunity to give the other principles 
their due But when it came to the treatment of an historical 
proposition, there the situation was different and no error 
was possible It is, however, only too frequently that men think 
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He admits that all the so-called ideological super- 
structures exert an influence ajtd are m constant intei - 
reaction The "economic cause is but th/ir origmaf 
and perhaps very re(note scarce But ^till the Eco- 
nomic factor is the piedominant one Thus Engels 
wrote in 1894 “ 5 .t is not that the economic situation 
is the cause m the sense of being the only active agent, 
and that everything else is only a passive result It 

r 

is, on the conti ary, a case of mutual action non the 
basis of the economic lSecessity, which in the last in- 
stance always works itself out ” 0 r 

In the same letter Engels still further widens and 
modifies the economic interpretation The geograph- " 
ical basis is included in economic relations, and “ race 
is itself an economic factor” 10 Again we are told 
that all “ the political, legal, philosophical, religious, 
literary and artistic developments rest upon the eco- 
nomic But they all react upon one another and upon 


that they have completely understood a new theory and are 
competent to use it without more ado as soon as they have 
mastered its mam points, and that not always correctly I 
cannot spare some of the later followers of Marx this reproach, 
and now and then most curious stuff was produced by them” 
This letter is dated September, 1890, and was first published in 
Der soziahsiische Akademiker, October, 1895 It is heie quoted 
from Masaryk, Philos ophische und soziologische Gmndlagen des 
Marxismils (Wien, 1899), p 104 

Letter m Der sosialxstische Akademiker, quoted in Woltman, 
Der histortsche Matenahsmus (1900), p 249 A portion of the 
letter is also reprinted in Seligman, The Economic Intel preta- 
tion of History (New York, 1902), pp 64, 65 
10 Ibid, 
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the economic basis ” 11 This conception of history is 
very far fiom the original contention of Marx and 
Engels 1b\is doubtful hvhether this ^economic inter- 
pretation is Methodology’^ last viord, but it has stood 
its ground well Scholarly criticism, like that of 
Stammler, Sehgman and others, has considerably 
broadened and modified the theory but has not over- 
thrown it 

The paramount importance of the economic factor 
in history has been practically 0 conceded, but whether 
this new method will transform history into an exact 
science is exceedingly doubtful One of the obstacles 
in the way of scientific history is the general desire 
of men for unscientific history What social science 
can tell us with tolerable accuracy, viz , the broad, 
general changes in humanity’s methods of work, m 
its conceptions and its institutions, does not satisfy us 
It is life m terms of life that attracts us We want 
books like The True Portraicture of His Sacred 
Majesty King Charles I m His Solitudes and Suf- 
ferings , we want to hear all about the peisonal life 
and influence of eveiy mistress of Louis XIV, we 
want all the actors and puppets of history depicted and 
analyzed It is scientifically impossible, bub the im- 
possible has to be done Vox populi , vox Dei Ac- 
cordingly, the historian revivifies dead heroes and tells 
us more about them than he could truthfully state 
about his next-door neighbor, often more than he 


11 Ibid The italics are mine 
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actually knows about himself In doing so, however, 
he makes no freer use of his imagination than the 
theologian, the.- philosopher, f the sociologist, 01 any 
talkative scientist in {his particular branch -of knowl- 
edge Mephisto might have addressed them all 
r 

" Is it the first time in your life you’re driven 
T o hear false witness m a case ? 

Of God , the world, and all that m it has a place , 

Of man, and all thai^moves the being of his race, 
Have you not terms and definitions given 
With brctsen forehead, daring breast f 
And, if you’ll probe the thing profoundly, 

Knew you so much — and you’ll confess it roundly > — 
As here of Schwerdtlem’s death and place of rest?” 

Quite so ' And yet among the traits that humanity 
cannot lose without losing its identity are the “ brazen 
forehead and daring breast ” — in other words, the 
aspiration to know, to understand, to comprehend 
Our conceptions have varied, so has our knowledge, 
but never our desire The effort of thought and im- 
agination to go beyond the limits of knowledge is 

A 

only a part of our constant endeavor to overcome by 
intellect our physical disabilities There are, m the 
history of such efforts, partial failures more inspiring 
than our most signal successes A place of honor 
among such partial failures belongs to Marx’s eco- 
nomic interpretation of history It was an attempt 
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to make an exact science of our past, to solve the 
problems of the present and to disclose to us with 
Bcientific-j^'pcision our Suture We have seen that the 
method has "all eady lost ihe exti eme simplicity which 
constituted its chief youthful charm It is no longer 
simply economic, the independent power and influence 
of our traditions, our political and' religious convic- 
tions and our various ideologies have been recognized , 
and no method has been discovered to measure quanti- 
tatively the forces of these ldtSal powers, either abso- 
lutely or m relation to the basic economic factor 
Under these circumstances and m view of the com- 
plexity of the forces that must be taken into account, 
no scientific prognosis of our future is possible In 
a general way we can of course discuss the probable 
political or social consequences of our present eco- 
nomic tendencies There is nothing to hinder proph- 
ecy, but there is also no guaranty of its fulfilment 
It has already been pointed out that the economic 
interpretation of history is of great value m analyzing 
the underlying conditions of a given historic epoch 
Engels’s amendments to the original formulation of 
the economic interpretation are so broad that it has 
entirely lost its original character of a c®ok-book 
recipe for making history Even its name may be 
a misnomer, since traditions weigh and ideals count, 
and both modify the economic basis But at least this 
much ^pf it remains — its demand for a strictly realistic, 
consistent, causally connected history In dealing with 

D 
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a social movement, a political event or a type of cul- 
ture, the historian must causally^ explain its genesis 
He cannot beg* the question ^simply by appealing to 
some inborn traits and characteristics (of - the given 
decade or the given nation These traits and char- 
acteristics must themselves be causally explained But 
no explicit directions can be given for connecting a 
particular situation or event with paiticular precedent 
conditions or events This is left to the judgment, 
discrimination and inflation of the historian Of two 
historians, therefore, both adhering to the same 
method, one may prove himself an imbecile, the other 
a genius The application of the method remains an 
art 

This is well illustrated by some of the writings of 
Engels Here for instance is his explanation of the 
Protestant Reformation “ The bourgeoisie, for the 
development of its industrial production, required a 
science which ascertained the physical propel ties of 
natural objects and the modes of action of the forces 
of nature Now up to then science had but been the 
humble handmaid of the church, had not been allowed 
to overstep the limits set by faith, and for that reason 
had been no science at all 'Science rebelled against 
the church , the bourgeoisie could not do without 
science , and, therefore, had to join the rebellion ” 12 
So " bourgeoisie ” and “ science ” are responsible for 

lJ Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (New Yorlt, 1901), 
p xxii The italics are mine 
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the Protestant revolt That is both new and startling! 
The exact v d ate of the appearance of the “ bourgeoisie ” 
Is nowhere definitely givbn by Marx or by Engels, but 
as to its approximate d^tq they leave no doubt In 
the Communist Manifesto we are tojd that the rule of 
the bourgeoisie has lasted “ scarce one hundred 
years,” 18 and that during the French Revolution the 
bourgeois epoch was still only “ impending ” 14 It 
therefore appears that the bourgeoisie was shaking 
Rome and remodeling religion some three hundred 
years before its epoch arrived, Still more remarkable 
is the activity attributed to science in the period of 
the Reformation Science in the sense of Marx and 
of Engels did not then exist Nor, in the pre- 
Reformation period, was there anything like the later 
conflict between science and religion There is no 
case on record in which the Church of Rome, before 
the Reformation, seriously interfered with learning 
It had none of the organs of suppression which it later 
developed in such abundance There was no index 
expurgaiortuSj and before the fifth Lateran Council 
there was no censorship of books All new learning 
as a matter of fact was patronized by the worldly 
court of Rome A certain amount of heresy was 
there considered a sign of good breeding The air 
of Rome before the Reformation was certainly a great 
deal freer than that of Wittenberg and Geneva after 

10 Communist Manifesto, Kerr ed , p 20 

14 Ibtd , p 59 
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the Reformation The statement, therefore, that the 
Reformation was in its essence a, rebellion^ f science 
against the chtfrch is ludicrous There are no facte 
to support it 1S # 11 

Neither the bourgeoisie nor science had anything to 
do with the Reformation Nor was it a religious 
issue at the outset, but, as Mr Henry C Lea has 
pointed out, an economic issue In the famous in- 
dictment of the papacy by Ulrich Hutten, addressed 
to Leo X m 15x7, there is not a single word about 
faith or doctrine His “ whole gravamen as Mr 
Lea observes, “ consists in the abuse of power — the 
spoliations, the exactions, the oppression, the sale of 
dispensations and pardons, the fraudulent devices 

1S It is singular that Engels should not have perceived that 
the Protestant revolt was susceptible of a more direct and more 
plausible economic interpretation than that which he selected 
Cf Henry C Lea, “ The Eve of the Reformation,” in The Cam- 
bridge Modem History, vol 1 (New York, 1902), ch xix, pp 
653-692 As a matter of fact the first to give an economic inter- 
pretation of the revolt was Luther himself One has only to 
read his address, An den Chnsthchen Adel Deutscher Nation 
von des Chnsthchen Standee Besserung, to see that the Reforma- 
tion was largely a protest against the fearful economic exploita- 
tion of Germany by the Church of Rome Luther writes, for 
example “ How is it that we Germans are forced to suffer 
such theft and exploitation by the pope? I think that Ger- 

many gives much more now to Rome and the pope than it did 
in former days to the emperors Ye*, many of us think that 
every year over 300,000 gulden go from Germany to Rome, 
purely in vain, and m return we get but derision and abuse And 
then we wonder that princes, nobles, cities and monasteries, land 
and people, grow poor! We ought rather to wonder”that we 
still have something to eat , If we hang thieves by law, 
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whereby the wealth of Germany was cunningly 
transferred to Rome ” 14 

' One cannot read the contemporary documents with- 
out being ‘aware of the met that the Protestant Ref- 
ormation was a political revolution, 4 chiefly incited by 
an economic grievance It was a refusal of tribute 
to a foreign power Mr Lea shows that before the 
Reformation the most Catholic and orthodox states, 
like Sp&in and France and the Italian cities, were con- 
stantly on the verge of revolt against the papacy, and 
this on account of financial exactions, although there 
was also much complaint of interference in the admin- 
istration of justice All these symptoms and warn- 
ings, however, had no effect on Rome The Curia 
continued to act as if the Decalogue had been intended 
to serve as a source of revenue for Rome Its venality 

and behead robbers, why should we allow this Roman miser, 
who is the greatest thief and robber that has ever appeared or 
ever will appear on earth, to go free ? There is in Rome 

a constant buying, selling, exchanging, bartering, intoxication, 
lying, deceiving, robbing, stealing, boasting, whoring and vil- 
lainy Venice, Antwerp and Cairo can in no way compete 

against this fair and traffic of Rome * At last the pope 
has erected an exchange especially for all these noble com- 
mercial transactions, the Datorius House at Rome Thither 
must come all those who act in this way in order td’ obtain 
fiefs and livings If you have money in this exchange, 

then you can get everything, and not only that, but here all 
sorts of usury are considered honest money, and stealing goods 
is vindicated Oh, what skinning and what exaction go 

on there, it is made known that all the laws of God are only 
made so that money can be amassed, money which must be had 
in order to be a Christian ” 

15 Lea, loc at, p 667 
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became proverbial Even PEneas Sylvius, before he 
became pope, had no scruple, as lylr Lea informs us, 
in asserting thafc-everything wfs for sale m Rome, and 
that nothing was to be had thbre without money The 
most popular bo^ks of the time, like the StulUfera 
Navis of Brandt and the Schelmenzunft of Thomas 
Murner, were savage attacks on Rome Murner is 
never tired of dwelling on the scandals and exactions 
of the clergy from high to low, from bishop ter monk 
When the loid, he tells us, has shorn the sheep, the 
priest comes and fairly disembowels it The invention 
of printing aided greatly in making the opposition 
to Rome European, in fusing local grievances into 
a general discontent and hostility When Luther hung 
up his theses on the church door of Wittenberg, they 
were read and known a month later in every school and 
Convent of Europe 

The Protestant revolt started in Germany because 
this country was politically weak and consequently 
the more exposed to Rome’s rapacity In France and 
Spain the kings were able to resist the demands of 
the Curia with some measure of success , m Germany 
the emperor had no corresponding power “ In 1521 
the papal -nuncio Aleander writes that, five yeais be- 
fore, he had mentioned to Pope Leo his dread of a 
German uprising, he had heard from many Germans 
that they were only waiting for some fool to open his 
mouth against Rome ” 17 


11 Lea, loc ext , p 690. 
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The financial exactions and venality of the Curia 

caused the Protestant revolt That is Mr Lea’s ex- 

* 

planation of the event ^ Here also we have an eco- 
nomic interpretation of 'history, but how different is 
the story from that told by Engels ' 18 

Marxian socialism calls itself “ scientific socialis’m ” 
because of its economic interpretation of history 
With the help of this method it claims to unveil to 
us the- real story of the past, with the help of the 
same method it claims to reveal to us the future Seri- 
ous as are the difficulties which an analysis of the past 


“ Extraordinary is also Engels’s economic interpretation of 
predestinarianism Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, Engels 
informs us, “ was the religious expression of the fact that, in the 
commercial world of competition, success or failure does not 
depend upon a man’s activity or cleverness, but upon circum- 
stances uncontrollable by him It is not of him that willeth or 
of him that runneth, but of the mercy of unknown superior 
economic powers, and this was especially true at a period of 
economic revolution, when all old commercial routes and centers 
■were replaced by new ones, when India and America were 
opened to the world, and when even the most sacred economic 
articles of faith — the value of gold and silver — began to totter 
and break down” Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, 
pp xxin, xxiv As a matter of fact, however, the doctrine of 
predestination antedates considerably Calvin’s writings and En- 
gels’s commercial routes Compare, for instance, Romans vm, 
30 “ And whom he foreordained, them he also* called and 
whom he called, them he also justified and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified ” Engels could find the whole doctrine 
of predestination in St Augustine’s De libero arbitno, in the 
fourth century, or in Scotus Erigena’s De predestine hone, in the 
nintlj, century, or in St Thomas’s Swmma theologica, in the thir- 
teenth century, to say nothing of the writings of earlier religious 
thinkers In defense of Engels’s statement it might be urged 
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at times presents, its data are certainly more tangible 
than the events of the future Engels's stoiy of the 
Protestant Refcymation shoyfts that his method does 
not automatically produce a Scientific history of our 
past Is it then reasonable to suppose that the same 
method insures infallibility when the future is con- 
cerned ? f 

There is no necessary connection between the eco- 
nomic interpretation of histoiy and socialism 'A man 
may interpret the pasfi in terms of economic cause 
and effect and yet be given to no speculations about 

that the doctrine of predestination, however ancient its formula- 
tion, did not get its hold on the people before the commercial 
development of the sixteenth century, with its many bank- 
ruptcies, had prepared the popular mind for such a doctrine 
It is true that predestinariamsm did not become popular before 
the sixteenth century But on the other hand it is not m com- 
mercial Venice and Genoa, but in countries very backward 
economically, that the doctrine first came into vogue, eg, m 
Scotland and m New England Here again Engels’s interpreta- 
tion fails to interpret The spread of predestinariamsm in the 
wake of the Protestant revolt seems to me easily comprehensible 
without any such forced explanations The writings of the early 
chuichmen, as we have seen, are full of predestinariamsm The 
mediaeval Church, however, could not possibly make a basic doc- 
trine of it, for the simple reason that, if men and women were 
predestined to he saved or damned, then all the pardons and 
absolutions -frhich the Church might sell were of very doubtful 
value One of Germany’s distinguished theologians, Johan 
Rucherath of Wesel, who was a predestmarian, drew precisely 
these conclusions Such conclusions interfered with the business 
of the Church, and he was compelled to recant m 1479 The 
leaders of the Reformation, as we know, had a profound,, con- 
tempt for “works" as they saw them practised It seemed 
unreasonable to Luther that salvation should depend upon the 
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the future, or he may be led to forecast an increasing 
individualism It would obviously be inadmissible to 
call such an one a socialist Until recently, neverthe- 
less, every writer who interpreted history economically 
was taken and declared to be an orlhodox discipl$ of 
socialism This was no chance error, but rather a 
well-defined type of a mode of classification m which 
the popular mind habitually indulges The popular 

mind, it is well to remember, does not dwell with the 

* 

philosophers in thfir “ marble temple shining on a 
hill,” but in the muddy world of concrete personal 
experiences 10 Systems of philosophy, or scraps of 

11 works ” which he had such abundant opportunity to observe, 
and we see him turning to salvation by faith Calvin, likewise 
detesting the “ works ” of the Romanists, took another road 
of opposition — predestinarianism The doctrine of salvation by 
faith and the doctrine of election alike emphasized the opposition 
of the reformers to the purely technical character of the “ works ” 
required by Rome Interesting are Dr Bush’s observations on 
the practical reasons which led two such contrasting centuries as 
that of Augustine and Calvin to determinism “ If a large part 
of the system of ideas known as Augustinian was invented in 
the fifth century to prove the necessity to man of the official 
ministrations of the Church, it was adapted in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries to prove the futility of those ministrations 
How should the sacraments play any part m a man’s salvation 
if this is a matter decided by the direct election of fodT How 
should some words spoken by a priest control the action of 
grace ? For precisely opposite reasons to those which influenced 
Augustine, the Augustinian determinism became a dogma of the 
Reformation , m the one case determinism to prove the necessity 
of sacraments, m the other to prove the futility of sacraments” 
Wemeell T Bush, “ Sub specie asternitatis," in The Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, vol iv (1907), 
p 660. 10 William James, Pragmatism (1907), pp 21, 22 
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them, act upon the mind of the public only after they 
have become part and parcel of that tangle of experi- 
ences through w r lnch it has to And its way In assort- 
ing and classifying theories the popular mind is guided 
not by logic but !jy experience It perceives that cer- 
tain theories, philosophical and literary, are set forth 
and defended by r persons who hold certain social or 
political views, and by a process which may be de- 
scribed as “ substitutional ” it identifies the theories 
with the tendencies which they foster and subserve 
Thus m Russia, for decades, the writers who defended 
“ art for art’s sake ” were immediately recognized as 
political reactionaries, while every “ realist ” was as- 
sumed to be a liberal or a radical Similarly in Ger- 
many, during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
“ romanticism ” stood for political conservatism, if not 
for reaction, while in Feuerbach’s decade “natural- 
ism ” stood for political revolution and a humani- 
tarian socialism Similarly Marx’s economic inter- 
pretation of history has come to stand for militant 
socialism 

Logically, such substitutions were and are inde- 
fensible. The connection between these theories and 
the practical ends which they were used to subserve 
was local or temporary In England, for example, 
William Blake, who was certainly neither realistic nor 
naturalistic, who shared with German romanticists and 
Russian devotees of art for art’s sake the love of the 
symbolic and mystic, inclined m his political theories 
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to revolutionary socialism 20 In England, “ art for 
art’s sake” was pleached by William Morris, a so- 
cialist, and by Oscar Wilde, who sa$v in man’s fiist 
disobedience man’s original virtue, advocated the aboli- 
tion of property, urged taking ratler than begging, 
marked down all our values and considered our society 
to be bankrupt Similarly, the economic interpreta- 
tion of history has been divorced from socialism To- 
day, as Professor Seligman points out, “ the writers 
who are making the most successful applica- 

tion of the economic interpretation aie not socialists at 
all ” 21 

In their place and time, however, these popular clas- 
sifications were accurate The Russian literary men 
of the sixties who advocated art for art’s sake repre- 
sented a religious and political authoritarianism On 
the other hand, the faithful description of the actual 
conditions of existence in Russia which the realists 
called for and supplied meant propaganda, primarily 
of discontent, ultimately of revolution The German 
romanticists were conservatives of reactionaries, and 
Feuerbachian natuialism, according to Feuerbach him- 
self, was intended to prepare the way for Jhe’recon- 

20 Cf William Blake, Poetical Woiks (Rossetti’s ed , 1890), 
p 142 Regarding Blake as a “ Liberty boy ” and his attitude 
towards the Revolution, cf Edwin J Ellis, The Real Blake 
(Loijdon, 1907), pp 162 et seq 

22 Seligman, The Economic Interpretation of History (1902), 
P 109 
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struction of the political and social order 22 Similarly, 
the popular identification of the economic interpreta- 
tion of history r with socialis^n represented a correct 
appreciation of Marx’s motives and of thfe practical 
bearing of the nfethod as employed by him and his 
disciples 

It was for political reasons that Marx emigrated 
to France, it was for similar leasons that he was 
exiled from France, m Brussels he lived under the 
constant and suspicious supervision of the Belgian 
“ administration of public safety ” Is it to be assumed 
that he gave so much concern to the seveial govern- 
ments because he was busily engaged m elaborating 
a scholarly method for historical reseaich ? Or is it 
to be assumed that a year after the hunger riots of 
the Silesian weavers, a year or two before the revolu- 
tion of ’48, he was taking a rest from all political 
activity, escaping the turmoil by giving himself up to 
the joys of pure theory ? 

Far from it We see Marx and Engels speculating, 
but the axes upon which their speculations revolve are 
the social movement and the political revolution 
Their literary activity is their political activity 28 The 
economic interpretation was not the offspring of dis- 

“ Ludwig Feuerbach, Werke (Leipzig, 1846), I, pp xiv, xv 
“ It is hence quite evident how important a place the 
de 3 ire to do practical work above all else held m this literary 
plan on which Marx and Engels had for a long time been mtent ” 
Aus dem liteianschen Nachlass von Marx, Engels, etc (Stutt- 
gart, 1902), II, p 332 
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passionate research, it was conceived in minds sat- 
urated with ideas pf social revolution As early as 
1845, at the Elberfeld gathering of ^ommumsts, En- 
gels., still a half-utopian so far as the future organiza- 
tion of society was concerned, argufjd for communism 
as an economic necessity and pictured the social revo- 
lution as economically unavoidable * “ With the same 
certainty,” Engels tells us, “ with which from a given 
mathematical proposition a new one is deduced, with 
the same certainty we can deduce the social revolution 
from the existing social conditions and the principles 
of political economy ” 24 Two years later Marx and 
Engels were writing the Communist Manifesto , the 
“ fundamental proposition ” of which is the economic 
interpretation of history 

The propaganda of the economic interpretation of 
history, of the “ critical insight into the conditions, 
progress and general results of the actual social move- 
ment,” 25 was Marx’s chief activity during the years 
1846-1848, and this activity was political He was 
not conducting a historical seminar in Brussels, he 
was supplying the revolutionary army with a new 
revelation and was instilling into it a spirit of absolute 
confidence m the triumph of its cause It was the 
future that concerned him , the past was a piece justi- 
ficative An interpretation of histoiy he called it, be- 

Rhetmsche Jahrbucher etir gesellschafthchen Reform, heraus- 
gegehen von Hermann Putmann, vol ) (Darmstadt, 1845), pp 
78, 79 

25 Marx, Herr Vogt (London, i 860 ), p 35 
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cause to him, born as he was m the Hegelian school, 
past, present and future were one historical process 
It was Marx’^ economic interpretation of history, 
and not that of any other man, which attracted public 
attention, and in ^classifying the economic interpreters 
of "history as socialists, the popular mind exhibited, 
as in other similar cases, a perfectly sound apprecia- 
tion of both the psychological motive and the practical 
aim of the theory But this classification also has 
proved to be temporary To-day, f such is the irony 
of fate, the economic interpretation of histoiy, while 
of great value to the historical student, is an unyield- 
ing and merciless steel trap m which so-called scientific 
socialism is caught and held 



CHAPTER IV 


CONCERNING CONCENTRATION OF PRO- 
DUCTION IN INDUSTRY AND AGRICUL- 
TURE 

The socialistic state of Marx was not to be manu- 
factured by any world-reformer Socialism was to 
be a product of economic tendencies, and of these the 
most important was the concentration of production 

Any one who is acquainted with the thought of the 
nineteenth century knows that the industrial changes 
that were in progress were very generally viewed with 
misgivings if not with apprehension In the first half 
of the century, 1 e , at the time when the doctrines of 
scientific socialism were formulated, the tall chimney, 
to use Schultze-Gaevemitz’s expression , 1 was generally 
legarded as a warning finger — a ,mene tekel of im- 
pending revolution The social effects of the intro- 
duction of machinery were too serious to be» over- 
looked The tendency towards industrial dentraliza- 
tion and the social, economic and political aspects of 
this tendency were attracting the attention of many 

1 Scbultze-Gaevernitz, The Cotton Trade in England and on 
the Continent (London, 1895), p 164 

47 
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thoughtful men before Marx began to speak or write 
What was drastically formulated by Marx as an in- 
avoidable necessity had been previously suggested, and 
discussed as a possibility Constantin Pecqueur, 2 for 
example, had pointed out with remarkable clearness 
thdt the older methods of production could not com- 
pete with the modern factory, and that production on 
a large scale was so much cheaper that the centraliza- 
tion of industry was a matter of economic necessity s 
Pecqueur had also raised the question If production on 
a large scale has undoubted advantages, what is likely to 
happen to the small establishments ? and had answered 
that they would be wiped out by cruel competition, and' 
that the small producers would possibly themselves 
become proletarians Socially and politically such a 
situation would reduce itself to a new industrial feudal- 
ism The sole alternative which he saw was a central- 

* C Pecqueur, fsconomte sociale Des mtirits du commerce, 
de 1 ‘mdustne et de l’ agriculture, et de la civilisation en gMral, 
sous I’mHuence des applications de la vapear (2d ed , Paris, 
1839) This work of Pecqueur was widely read and was 
crowned by the French Institute 

* “ Every one knows that, in reality, m using steam to reduce 

the cost of products and realize great advantages, it is necessary 
to operate on a large scale, to use large amounts of capital and 
a large number of workmen , in a word, to produce on a large 
scale, Otherwise there is no economy The expense of the 

initial establishment and maintenance of two steam-engines of 
unequal power is not proportional to their degree of inequality 
Thus an engine twice as powerful as another does not cost twice 
as much, it does not require two stokers instead of one, twice as 
much room, twice as much fuel, nor twice as much titfte to 
operate” C Pecqueur, op at, I, pp 56, 57 
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lzed industry on democratic lines, based on copartner- 
ship and coopeiatiojj 4 

Whether Pecqueur influenced Marx is immaterial 
The ideas ' expressed by the French /economist were 
at the time more or less common property Only the 
way m which Marx formulated them is important 
For him it was not a question of & choice between 
industrial feudalism or industrial democracy The 
present had but one road to travel, upon the future 
was the stamp of tJtie inevitable From his point of 
view there was no need to invent socialistic industrial 
schemes Industry and agriculture would necessarily 
become thoroughly centralized and socialized There 
would be no need to force the artisan, the small trader, 
the farmer into a socialistic scheme “ The small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers and retired tradesmen gen- 
erally, the handicraftsmen and peasants — all these 

* “ One may readily infer that joint stock companies or very 
rich individual capitalists and manufacturers will swallow up the 
work of the small producers, foiling them off by competition 
which is immeasurably unequal and cruelly pitiless , it may happen 
that all who are neither capitalists nor landowners will, little 
by little, join the ranks of the proletarians . ” Ibid , I, pp 
396, 397 • 

“ Either on the disappearance of small-scale production the 
small producers will be co-partners of the large concerns, aiding 
in production and participating in the profits, m accordance with 
their capacity, their capital and their work, or they will degen- 
erate into paid workmen, into a herd of serfs working from day 
to day m factories , into proletarians, always poor, always without 
a future, and all the large industries will be exclusively monop- 
olized by an industrial feudalism" Ibid, II, p 101 

E 
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So 

sink gradually into the proletariat,” 5 and the central- 
ization of industry goes on Nor is that to be the 

fate of the lower middle class only “ Entire sections 

r 

of the ruling diasses are by the advance of industry 
precipitated into the proletariat ” 0 To the question 
Will socialism expropriate and abolish the hard-won 
private property of the small farmer? he responds 
“ There is no need to abolish that , the development 
of industry has to a great extent already destroyed it, 
and is still destroying 1 it daily ” 7 

Marxian socialism had profound contempt for 
utopias Why should amateur schemes of an eco- 
nomic and social organization be elaborated, when 
capitalism’s own mission was to organize and central- 
ize the production of, the commonwealth? No preach- 
ing of eternal justice can assemble scattered produc- 
tion, and there is no possibility of socialism without 
such economic centralization 

Sixty years have passed since Marx’s Manifesto was 
published, it is therefore fair to inquire whether the 
economic changes that have occurred have justified his 
theories and expectations 

That a centralization of industry has taken place 
is an undeniable fact Moreover, this centralization 
has gone further in this country than anywhere else 
m the world Professor Seligman writes “Accord- 

1 Commumst Manifesto (Kerr ed ), p 21 
" Ibid , p 26 * • 

'1M, p 34- 
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mg to the census of 1900 there were 185 combinations, 
representing 2,040 plants and turning out products to 
the value of $1,667,350,000, a little over 14 per cent 
of the total industrial output of thd" United States 
But since 1900 the movement has progressed rapidly 
In 1900 there were 16 combinations, each with a 
capital of over $50,000,000 and with an aggregate 
capital of $1,231,000,000 In 1907 not only 

were there 27 such combinations with an aggregate 
capital three times as great ($3,785,000,000), but a 
single combination now had a larger capital than the 
16 combinations and about one-half as large as all the 
185 combinations in 1900” 8 The combination to 
which Professor Seligman refers is the United States 
Steel Corporation, an industrial consolidation which 
controls not less than 785 industrial plants While the 
United States is generally regarded as the land of 
trusts par excellence , the growth of large industrial 
consolidations and combinations is very much in evi- 
dence both m England and on the continent of Eu- 
rope 

But the centralization of industry in recent years 
is by no means primarily due to purely technical 
conditions — to the development of the tool <nto the 
machine Steam and machinery have certainly fa- 
vored large-scale production, but there has been no 
such far-reaching centralization as the Marxian vision 
of future economic development presaged The cotton 

‘Seligman. Principles of Economics (3d ed , 1907), p 342 
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industry of Great Britain, the history of which fur- 
nished so much material to the author of Capital , ex- 
hibited, as Bernstein has pointed out, only a very 
moderate concentration in the twenty-odd' years fol- 
lowing the publication of Marx’s work Here is a 
comparison of the data for 1868 as given by Marx 
with the data fof 1890 


Cotton Industry 6 

1668 

1890 

/. 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

2,549 

2,538 

decrease 043 

Power-looms 

379,329 

615,714 

increase 62 00 

Spindles 

32,000,014 ! 

44,504,819 

" 3900 

Persons employed 

401,064 j 

528,795 

“ 3200 

Average number per factory 

156 

208 

" 33 00 


The other branches of the textile industry show, ac- 
cording to Bernstein, even less concentration 0 In at 
least one branch of the textile industry, m weaving, 
the number of factories steadily increased in 1870 
they numbeied 1,658, m 1874, 1,703, in 1878, 1,765, 
in 1885, 1,915, m'1890, 2,015 In the textile industry 
as a whole, the number of establishments fluctuated 
as follows m 1870 there were 6,807, in 1874, 
7,394, m 1878, 7,105, in 1885, 7,465, in 1890, 
7,190 10 

Bernstein, Die V oraussetsutigen des SociaUsmus und die 
Aufgaben der StmaldemokraUe (Stuttgart, 1899), p 56 . . 

10 These data are taken from the Statistical Abstract for the 
United Kingdom (London, 1897), pp 202, 203 
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The development of the trust, therefor?, can 
scarcely be regarded as the inevitable result of indus- 
trial technique It is rather to be viewed as a counter- 
revolution'against free competition 'Free competition 
led persistently towards lower prices, overproduction 
and lower profits, the desire to check the ruinous re- 
sults of free competition has led to trade agreements, 
pools, syndicates, combinations — to one form or an- 
other of what we call the trust, “ After all,” writes 
Macrosty, "men affe m business not to exhibit the 
‘ natural 1 laws of economics but to make an income, 
and it is a poor consolation to a bankrupt to know 
that he has been overwhelmed by a stream of tend- 
ency ” 11 

Experience has further shown that trusts do not 
necessarily wipe out smaller concerns In our every- 
day language we class as trusts not only giant 
mergers and rigid industrial consolidations, but all 
sorts of industrial trade agreements, federations, 
pools, syndicates and associations foimed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining prices The’ looser federations 
are especially characteristic of Europe’s industrial de- 
velopment So Macrosty sums up the tendency m 
the English iron mdustiy by expecting " in no very 
remote future to see the iron industry governed by 
loose federations of ,great powers, each large firm 


11 Macrosty, Tiusts and the State (igox), p 152 
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belonging to a number of associations according to 
the variety of its products ” 12 * 

As a matter of fact, pools and trade associations often 
help to maintain ymaller industrial organizations E J 
Smith, 'the promoter of the “ Birmingham Alliances,” 
has laid special stress on the protecting of the smaller 
concerns, saying r “ The great advantage which a laige 
capital gives must be retained as legitimate interest 
on capital only, instead of being given away for the 
purpose of flooding the markets with productions at 
selling-prices which cannot be charged by less fortu- 
nate firms without loss Materials used m the process 
of manufacture have their fair average market values, 
which most makers have to pay The purchasing of 
large quantities of material at one time, and to be 
paid for promptly, will no doubt make the buymg- 
prices lower to the lucky capitalist, but whatever ad- 
vantage is gamed in this way should be regarded as 
interest on capital and retained ” 10 

The more one studies the trusts, the less one is 
inclined to make sweeping generalizations The types 
of combinations are so numerous and the policies of 
the individual combinations are so varied that only 
one general statement can be made with confidence, 
namely, that all trusts tend to organize to a greater or 

13 Macp.osty, The Trust Movement in British Industry (1907), 
P 33° 

11 E J Smith, The New Trade Combination Movement (1899), 
p 27 
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less degree their respective industnes and to maintain 
steadier prices o 

The social democrats of both continents, however, 
see m the American trust movement proof positive 

of the inerrancy of the Marxian forecast of economic 

■* 

development Certain European socialist pamphlets 
convey the impression that the American manufactur- 
ing industry is thoroughly concentrated and organized, 
that the smaller producer is practically eliminated, 
and that the trusts are tending toward a trust of 
trusts America therefore, at least technically and 
economically, is far ahead of all other countries on 
its way towards organized, centralized, socialized pro- 
duction 

In studying the report on “ Manufactures ” of the 
Twelfth Census, one is impressed by the number of 
small and middle-size industrial establishments of 
which the report takes cognizance Here are the 
figures for 512,254 industrial establishments 14 

No employees, 110,510 51 to 100 employees, 11,663 

Under 5 “ 232,726 101 to 250 “ 8,494 

5 to 20 “ 112,138 251 to 506 “ 2,809 

21 to 50 " 32,408 501 to 1,000 “ 1,063 

Over 1,000 employees, 443 

The special census report of 1905 on “ Manufactures ” 
gives us a comparative table which shows, on the 
whole, a gradual tendency towards concentration, with 
the small producer m many industries holding his own 

14 Twelfth Umted States Census (1900), "Manufactures,” 
part 1, p lxxm 
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Indeed, the number of industrial establishments in- 


creased from 1890 to 1900 more rapidly than the num- 


ber of wage-earners 16 

\" 


Ntftnber of establishments, 
Number of wage-earners, 


Tn(V , INCREASE 

1890 1900 (PERCENTAGE) 

3S5.4I5 512.254 44 1 

4,251,613 5,308,406 249 


Of course it is a fact that certain industries are cen- 
tralized and organized on a national scale and are 
practically monopolies Such fapts present serious 
problems But we are more likely to find an advan- 
tageous solution of such problems by dealing with the 
facts as they are than by dealing with unverifiable 
“ future ” facts 

The industry of Europe is much more scattered and 
decentralized than that of the United States Ac- 
cording to the last German census, 4,770,669 out of 
about ten million wage-earners were employed in 
petty commercial and industrial establishments with 
one to five employees each 13 In that country the inde- 
pendent artisans ate far from being eliminated by the 
industrial process In Prussia, m 1861, there were 
534, £-56 masters and 558,321 apprentices, 111 1900- 
1902 thelndependent masters numbered 679,323, with 
559>738 journeymen ( Gesellen ) and 253,055 appren- 


11 Special Census Report, “ Manufactures,” 1905, part 1, p 
xxxvi 

10 Some art, Sosialtsmus md Sosiale Bewegung (6te Auflage, 
Jena, 1908), p 84, 
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tices ( Lehrlmge ) 17 In commerce the small establish- 
ment is still more opersistent than m industry The 
German Empire counted 18 


Commercial establishments 

£ — 

18S2 

1895 

Without employees 

429,825 

454,540 

With 1-5 

246,413# 

450,913 

“ 6-so 

26,531 

49,271 

“ over 50 “ 

463 

960 


Such is the state of concentration m German m- 
dustry and commerce Let us now consider the Marx- 
ian doctrine and the facts regarding concentration m 
agriculture 

The attitude of Marx and of Engels towards the 
agricultural population was consistently unfriendly In 
their first great work the fathers of scientific socialism 
praise capitalism for rescuing “ a considerable part of 
the population from the idiocy of rural life ” 10 In 
the second part of the third volume of Capital Engels 
expresses the hope that the virgin soil of the Russian 
steppes and American prairies may still rum Europe’s 
landlords and peasantry 20 The reason for this atti- 
tude is obvious On the one hand socialist production 
is technically impossible unless scattered agriculture 

11 J Wernicke, Kapitalismus und Mittelstandspohtik (Jena, 
1907), p 134 le lbii, p 240 

*' Marx and Engels, The Communist Manifesto, p 19 
““Fortunately by no means all prairie land is as yet under 
cultivation, there still remains enough on hand to rum all the 
great European landlords, and the small ones in addition ” 
Marx, Das Kapital (Hamburg, 1894), vol m, part 11, p 260 
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is concentrated, on the other hand the socialistic 
propaganda encounters m the peasant proprietor its 
most conservative and most obstinate foe, against 
whose will no social reconstruction of society is con- 
ceivable In a discussion of the situation m France, 
Engels admits that no social revolution is possible 
without the backing of the peasants 21 

The Marxian theory of course declares that small 
farming, like every petty industry, is doomed This 

pi 

we learn from the Communist Manifesto , and the 
same information is given m the later writings of 
Marx and Engels and m those of their official com- 
mentators Thus we read in Capital “ In the sphere 
of agriculture, modern industry has a more revolu- 
tionary effect than elsewhere, for this reason, that it 
annihilates the peasant, that bulwark of the old society, 
and replaces him by the wage laborer Thus the de- 
sire for social changes and the class antagonisms are 
brought to the same level m the country as in the 
towns ” 22 In Der Vorbote , the party organ of the 
International, Marx’s ardent follower, Johann Philipp 
Becker, declared, in large print, soon after the appear- 
ance of Capital, that the omnipotence of capital, the 
influence of science, the tendencies of the times and 
the interest of society as a whole had irrevocably and 

ai 11 In one respect our French associates are absolutely cor- 
rect , m France no lasting revolution against the small farmers is 
possible ” Fr Engels, “ Die Bauernfrage in Frankreich und 
Deutschland,” Die neue Zeit, 1895, I, p 301 *" - 

”Makx, Capital (fourth English ed,, London, 1891), I, p 513 
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mercilessly condemned small-scale agriculture to slow 
but inevitable death 28 This attitude was characteristic 
of the whole Marxian wing of the International It 
was entirely m keeping with the Marxian doctrine, 
which may be summed up in the equation small farm- 
ing stands in the same relation to centralized agricul- 
ture as the hand-loom to the power-l^om in industry 24 

The attitude of Marxism towards the land question 
did not change with the passing of the International 
We find the same doctrine, and even the same wording 
of the doctrine, in Liebknecht’s Grund- uni Boden- 
frage, which for years served as a catechism for so- 
cialist agitation among the German peasantry The 
central assertion of this booklet is that the small agri- 
culturist is doomed 25 The doctrine is set forth to-day 

” Der Vorbote, December, 1869, p 181 

11 J Georg Eccarius, Ernes Arbiters Widerlegung der na- 
tionokonomischen Lehren John Stuart Mills ( Hottingen-Zurich, 
1888), p 52 This booklet of Eccarius was revised by Marx 
and is consequently an authorized expression of his views On 
page 57 of the same pamphlet one reads “Farming on a small 
scale is politically, socially and economically doomed It has 
nowhere fulfilled expectations and will nswhere keep pace with 
modem industry and social progress It is the fifth wheel on 
the wagon, impeding political and social progress, the leaden 
weight which has paralyzed labor agitation in France an® else- 
where on the Continent ” * 

**W Liebknecht, Die Grund- und Bodenfrage (Leipzig, 
Verlag der Genossenschaftsbuchdruckerei, 1874) The pamphlet 
ends (p 128) with the words “ In short the steam plow will 
revolutionize agriculture in the same way as the steam loom 
and th§, spinning jenny have already revolutionized industry, — 
by destroying production on a small scale" The important 
fact is not that the booklet was in great vogue but that its posi- 
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in every Marxian social-democratic progiam The 
program of the German Social Democratic party be- 
gins with the well-known sentence “ The economic 
development of bourgeois society leads by natural 
necessity to the downfall of the small industry, whose 
foundation is fortned by the worker’s private Owner- 
ship of his mears of production It sepal ates the 
worker from his means of production and converts 
him into a propertyle^s proletarian, while the means 
of production become the monopoly of a relatively 

tion was strictly Marxian The critic of Marx may truly observe 
that here is a doctrine which had no basis of fact whatsoever 
and no shadow of justification But the greater was the faith* 
with which this theory was received The experiences of 1848 
were fresh in men’s memories, and the alternative suggested by 
the outcome of the French disturbances was that either the 
social revolution or the peasant was doomed The socialists 
chose the latter interpretation Liebknecht frankly explains 
“ We need the peasant and the small farmer if our struggle is not 
to be a hopeless one The fatal opposition between city and 
country which has so far hindered and frustrated every move- 
ment in the direction of freedom must cease The warning 
example of France is not lost upon us On the 24th of February, 
1848, Paris, the city, overthrew the throne of the corrupt citizen 
king, and nine weeks lajer the count! y sent to Paris a reactionary 
National Assembly which undermined the newly founded re- 
public, and organized the insurrection of June, which was to 
overthrow the social-democratic, industrial proletariat Five and 
a half months after the battle of June the count) y, by an over- 
whelming majority, chose Louis Bonaparte as president of the 
republic, and thereby prepared the way for the coup d’Stat which 
three years later put an end to the republic, and delivered 
France over to the systematic plundering of the Bonapartist 
robbers The country is what the peasants make it The 
French peasantry created an empire through their blind fear 
of proletarian socialism” Ibid, p 103 
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small number of capitalists and large landowners ” 
The capitalist and»the large landowner are thus put 
into one class, and small industry, whether industrial 
or agricultural, into another class, predestined to be 
destroyed 

Let us turn now to the leading contemporary ex- 
ponent of orthodox Marxism, the ^official interpreter 
of the German party program, Karl Kautsky He 
also admits that it is useless to try to make socialists 
out of real peasants “ Peasants who feel that they 
are not proletarians but true peasants, are not only 
not to be won over to our cause but belong to our 
'most dangerous adversaries ” 2a Economic tendencies, 
however, are wiping them out of existence To prom- 
ise any succor to the small-scale producer in industry 
or m agriculture is to feed him on illusions Efforts 
to arrest the inevitable economic development will be 
fruitless, if they produce any results at all, these re- 
sults will be injurious to the classes in whose behalf 
the efforts are made Painful as the process may be, 
the peasant is bound to sink into the proletariat 3T 
Naturally enough this theory has aroused little en- 

' J ' Karl Kautsky, “ Das Erfurter Programm und die Landagi- 
tation,” Die neve Zeit, 1895, I, p 280 

” " It is not social democracy that is responsible for the 
economic development Without its assistance the capitalist class 
sees to it that business on a small scale shall give way to 
business on a large scale, nor has social democracy any reason 
to oppose such a development One who opposes the economic 
development is not by any means a true representative of the 
real interest of the small farmer and small producer of the city, 
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thusiasm in the agricultural districts, and neither In 
France nor in Germany have the <■ socialists made any 
headway among the peasants Realization of this fact 
has caused attempts to be made, both in France and m 
Germany, to make the socialist program more at- 
tractive to this class The French Socialist Congress 
which met at Nantes, in September, 1894, and the 
German Social Democratic Convention ( Parteitag ) 
held at Frankfort, in October of the same year, adopted 
resolutions favoring protection of peasant interests 
At the Frankfort Convention Dr Schonlank suggested 
that a different “ lingo ” be used in talking to the 
peasant Socialistic doctrine should be administered to 
him in homeopathic doses, — otherwise, this speaker 
feared, the medicine might kill the patient 28 
Such proposals and efforts are easily explicable 

for all attempts m that direction will inevitably prove futile, and 
in so far as they have any effect, will be injurious rather than 
beneficial To hold out to the artisans and peasants a mode 
of action by which their small business can be made profitable 
is m no way to intercede for their interests , it is rather awaken- 
ing m them illusions which can never be realized and which 
divert them from the right way of best protecting their interests ” 
Karl Kautsky, Dos Erfurter Programm in setnem grundsats- 
hchen Thetl erlautert (2d ed , Stuttgart, 1892), p 254 

Though m this way we succeed m doing nothing more 
than neutralizing the effects of this peasantry, we have done 
enough 1848 must not repeat itself When absolutism 

had reached its fruition the reaction promptly made concessions 
to the peasants and so won them over We must be on our 
guard lest the hobnailed shoes of the peasants' sons be raised 
against us, -we must neutralise and pacify them ( Applause With 
the country people we must talk plainly in their own "jargon 
We must at last urge a practical agitation, not merely a gray 
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from the opportunist point of view of the popular agi- 
tator, but they ara not m harmony with the Marxian 
doctrine The contradiction between that doctrine and 
the peasant program of the Frankfort and Nantes 
Conventions was so glaring, that Kautsky expressed 
the situation quite accurately by saying that, while the 
socialists were still very far from capturing the peas- 
ants, the peasants had captured /he socialists 20 No 
less distinct was Engels’s protest To a French so- 
cialist, who was seeking his instruction and advice, he 
explained that the progress of capitalism was destroy- 
ing peasant property absolutely, that there was no 
•reason why the party should not endeavor to make 
the proletanzation of the peasantry less painful, but 
that to go further and to try to save the peasantry 
was to attempt the economically impossible, to sacrifice 
the principle, to become reactionary 30 Of the same 
tenor was the last article of Engels m the Neue Zeit, 
already quoted Large-scale production, he said, 
would run down the peasantry with their small farms 

theory Our revolutionary politics cannot consist of high- 

sounding phrases The socialistic medicine must be admin- 

istered to the country people m homeopathic doses, otherwise it 
will kill the peasants” Protokoll uber die Verhandlunsfin des 
Parteitages der sasialdemokratischen Partei Deutschiands, abge- 
halten zu Frankfurt am Main, 1894, p 141 

s “ “ There is only one clear cause for this severe political 
relapse, and that is regard for the peasants We have not as 
yet captured them, but they have already captured us " Die 
neue Zeit, 1895, I, p 281 

*° TWft letter is reprinted from the Vorwarts m the proceed- 
ings of the Frankfort Convention, p 131 
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just as a railroad train would run down a wheel- 
barrow 51 How strongly Engels „felt on the subject 
is further shown by some of his recently published 
letteis to the American socialist, Sorge Jn one of 
these he characterizes the effort to win the peasants 
as" a “confidence game” ( 5 anernf anger ei), and de- 
clares that any attempt to piotect them against taxes, 
usury and the great landholding interests is in the 
first place imbecile 'and secondly impossible 82 His 
feelings were bound to be shared by every one who 
understood the Marxian doctrine and was a “ scien- 
tific ” socialist Some of the leading German social- 
ists, like Schippel, did not hesitate to designate the 
socialist agrarian program as a bit of political charla- 
tanism 88 And the Frankfort Convention of 1895 dis- 

,l Engels, “ Die Bauernfrage in Frankreich und Deutschland,” 
Die neue Zeit, 1895, I, P 303 

*’ “ On the continent the desire for further success grows with 
success, and the ensnaring of the peasantry m the literal sense 
is becoming the fashion First the French in Nantes announce 
through Lafargue not only (as I have written you) that we are 
not called upon by our own direct interference to hasten the 
rum of the small peasantry to which capitalism is committed, 
but, secondly, that we ought directly to protect the peasant 
against the taxes, usury, and the large landholding interests 
That, ^however, we cannot undertake, for m the first place it is 
stupid ancf in the second place it is impossible” Brief e und 
Auszuge aus Brief en von Johann Philipp Becker , Josef Dietegen, 
Friedrich Engels , Karl Marx u A an F A Sorge und Andere 
(Stuttgart, 1906), p. 415 

“ “ The agrarian program which suddenly endeavors to meet 
the peasant movement is a piece of this political charlatanism " 
Protokoll tiber die Vethandlungen des Parteitages su hfeslau, 
1895, P no 
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avowed most emphatically the agrarian program, be- 
cause it promised to»the peasantry the improvement of 
their conditions, which meant the strengthening of 
their property rights 34 

The Convention of Frankfort adjourned, the Ger- 
man Social Democracy rested upon its reaffirmation 
of the Marxian doctrines, mcludyg the inevitable 
doom of the peasantiy, but, bygone of fate’s little 
ironies, a census (the first since 1,882) had been taken 
at the beginning of,that very year, and while the dis- 
cussions in Frankfort were m progress the statistical 
results of this census weie being computed To the 
Marxian theorists the results were staggering The 
small agricultural landholder was gaming ground 
The doctrine of concentration of agriculture was dis- 
proved The census showed that each hundred hec- 
tares of land under cultivation was divided among 
the following groups in the following proportions • 


Size op Holding 

1882 

1895 

Gain or Loss 

Below 2 hectares 

573 

556 

— 0 17 


2 -S 

10 01 

10 II 

-pO 10 

1 26 

5 -20 ‘ 

2874 

2990 

+1 16 


20 -50 “ 

22 52 

21 87 

—065 


So -100 “ 

8 57 

848 

— 009 


IOO -200 “ 

4-77 

4 75 

— 0 02 

—1 33 

200 -500 “ 

9 92 

9 47 

— h 45 


500 -i.ooo “ 

7 52 

7 40 

— 0 12 


Over 1,000 “ 

2 22 

246 

+024 



•“‘The agrarian program submitted to the agrarian com- 
mission should be rejected, for it places before the peasantry 

F 
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In words instead of figures, this table means that the 
middle-sized farms (20 hectares^ nearly 50 acres) 
which can be taken care of by a peasant family with- 
out the help of wage labor are on the increase 38 These 
d&ta have impressed all unprejudiced economists as 
showing that the farmer who depends upon his 
family has a dif+inct advantage over the landowner 
who has to depehd upon hired farmhands The 
farms ranging froiV two to twenty hectares have 
gained in thirteen years not dess than 659,259 
hectares, while those ranging from twenty to one 
thousand hectares have actually lost 86,809 hec- 
tares 

The statistical data of other countries yield more or 
less the same results No theory of concentration of 
agriculture oi of the doom of the small farmer can be 
based, for example, on the figures given by oui United 
States census reports 38 


the prospect of an improvement in their position, as well as 
the strengthening of 0 their private property rights ” Ibid , p 
204 

*“ Interesting in this respect are the conclusions drawn from 
the data <?f the German census by Professor Rauchberg m his 
article on “ Entwicklungstendenzen der deutschen Volkswirt- 
schaft” in Arcfitv fui sosiale Gesetzgebung und Statistik (1901), 
XII, pp 339 et seq For a short digest of the census material re- 
lating to agriculture, see Dr G von Mayr’s Allgememes statis- 
tisches Archw (1898), V, pp 658-675 

** Abstiact of the Twelfth Census of the United Staled, 1900 
(Washington, 1902), p 217 
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Year 

Number or 
Farms 

Number of 
acres 

Average Number 
of Acres to 
a Farm 

1900 

5,737,372 

838,591,774 

1462 

1890 

4,564,641 

623,218,619 

1365 

1880 

4,008,907 

536,081,835 

133 7 

1870 

2,659,985 

407,735,041 

153 3 

i860 

2,044,0 77 

407,212,538 

1992 

1850 

1,449,073 

293,560,614 

2026 


In America the average acreages s still too large for 
intensive cultivation, and with increasing land values 
we may confidently expect a very considerable decen- 
tralization 87 For Holland, Bernstein 88 quotes the fol- 
lowing data 


Size of Farms 

| Number of Farms 

Increase or 

Percentage 

On Hectares) 

1884 

1893 

Decrease 

1 -5 

5 -10 

10-50 

Over 50 

66,842 

31,552 

48,278 

3,554 

77,767 

94099 

51,940 

3,510 

+10,925 
+62,647 
+ 3,662 
- 44 

+ I 6 
+1985 
+ 76 
— 12 


In Friedrich Hertz’s instructive boclk a large amount 
of statistical material is to be found, all showing the 

” 7 “ Land values tend to rise with growing prosperity* A given 
capital thus represents a constantly diminishing, acreage, and it 
jpecomes increasingly profitable to apply more labor and minor 
machines to small areas rather than laige capital and vast 
machines to great areas That is, we have a tendency to more 
intensive rather than large-scale farming ” Seligman, Principles 
of Economics, p 336 

* 8 Bernstein, Voiaussetzungen des Sosiahsmus, p 62 
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non-existence of any tendency towards centralization 
of agriculture 3D 

Eduard David, the well-known socialist leader, who 
is unquestionably the most learned socialist authority 
on all agricultuial questions, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the peasants are getting the bettei of the 
large landowner ? 40 and that their standard of life is 

A 

rising rapidly, the "agricultural life of to-day being a 
life of great comfoYt as compared with that of the 
preceding generation 41 David, of course, is not an 
orthodox Marxian, but a “ revisionist ” 

We see accordingly, that while concentration in in- 
dustry and commerce is far from complete centraliza- 
tion, no tendency towards concentration exists in agri- 
culture 

Marxian socialism, as has been sufficiently shown, 
is not the scheme of would-be world-reformers 
Socialism is to be the inevitable result of certain con- 
ditions and tendencies It is to be the heir of capital- 
ism It will step into its heritage when capitalism has 
developed a centralized and socialized mode of pro- 
duction and has created a thoroughly proletarized, 
class-conscious and revolutionary population For 
this reason the figures and facts above presented are 

o 

8# F O Hertz, Die agrartschen Fragen im V erhaltmss sum 
Sostahsmas (Wien, 1899) See also Shippers estimate of Hertz’s 
book, “ Hertz gegen Kautsky,” Sosialistische Monatshefte, 1 899, 
PP 507-510 

'“’David, Somahsmus and Landmrtschaft (Berlin, 1903), I, 
PP 50, si 41 David, op at , I, p 36 
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of vital significance to scientific socialism If certain 
conditions and tendencies make socialism inevitable, 
do not the absence of these conditions and the exist- 
ence of contrary tendencies make socialism impossi- 
ble ? True to the letter and true to the spirit of the 
Marxian doctrine was Kautsky when he wrote “ So 
long as the artisan feels himself to be an artisan, the 
peasant a peasant, the small trade/ 7 a small trader, so 
long as they possess a strong cla^ j-consciousness, they 
must, no matter how ill they fare, steadfastly adhere 
to private ownership of the means of production and 
remain inaccessible to socialism ” 42 

‘ 2 Karl Kautsky, Dos Erf inter Programm m semem grund- 
satultchen Theil erlautert (2d ed, Stuttgart, 1892), p 180 



CHAPTER V 


CONCERNING THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
THE MIDDLE CLASS 

The centrahzaLon of production m mdustiy and 
agriculture has, acceding to Marx, a political side it 
proletaries the masses The economic development, 
therefore, not only paves the way technically for so- 
cialist production but also produces the political foice 
that is to put an end to capitalism Or, as Maix 
expresses himself “ Not only has the bourgeoisie 
forged the weapons that bring death to itself, it has 
also called into existence the men who are to wield 
those weapons, the modern working class, the prole- 
tarians ” 1 

We have seen in the preceding pages that so far 
as agricultuie is concerned there is, if anything, a 
slight decentralization of production Consequently 
the proletarizatiorr of the farming class may be dis- 
missed from consideration In industry the situation 
is different Here concentration has taken place, and 

r 

it is claimed that the masses have been correspondingly 
or more than correspondingly proletarized Let us 
try to find out, therefore, exactly what is meant by 
“ proletariat ” and “ proletarization of the masses ” 

1 Commwnst Manifesto, p 22 
70 
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Marx tells us that “ in proportion as the bourgeoisie, 
1 e , capital, is developed, m the same proportion is the 
proletariat, the modern working class, developed — a 
class of laborers who live only so long as they find 
work, and who find work only so long as their labor 
increases capital ” 2 The official interpreter of present- 
day orthodox Marxism, Karl Kautsky, explains to us 
wherein the factory hands of to-phy differ not only 
from the artisan and farmer oi/ne past, who owned 
the means of production and were therefore inde- 
pendent, but also from the journeymen of the pre-cap- 
ltalistic epoch The latter, he says, “ belonged to the 
family of the master, with the expectation of becoming 
some day masteis themselves The proletarian stands 
entirely on his own feet and is doomed to remain for- 
ever a proletarian ” 3 

This Marxian conception of the proletarian as a 
modern product involves an idealization of the past 
As a matter of fact, the little we actually know about 
the conditions which prevailed m mediaeval industry 
gives us no intimation of a golden age, but rather a 
record of woe and distress In making this statement 
I do not refer simply to the period of the so-called 
decay of the guild system, when the masters, we 
are told, were primarily bent on exploiting the journey- 
men and keeping them out of the guilds , on the con- 
trary, I include the entire epoch in which the guilds 
flourished I see no necessity for differentiating this 
a Ibid “ Kautsky, Das Erfurter Programm, pp 3 3, 34 
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epoch into historical periods, because I can find no 
fundamental points of difference r We all know that 
as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
there were bitter struggles between the journeymen 
and the masters The master blacksmiths of Frank- 
fort, first oiganized as a guild in 1377, entered in 1383 
into an ironclad agreement with the guilds of Worms, 

Speyer, Mainz, Bifigen and four or five other German 
>> 

cities to keep their journeymen under control and in 
submission 4 The same situation existed m other parts 
of Germany and m other European countries In 
Danzig, for instance, the beginning of the struggle 
between masters and journeymen followed immedi- 
ately upon the organization of the guilds In 1385 the 
journeymen were striking and the city authorities were 
threatening to cut off their ears c In France, the 
“ family relations ” of masters and journeymen were 
characterized by strikes and riots, leading to blood- 
shed 0 In Rheims, as early as 1292, the masters were 

* Cf Schanz, Gesellenverbande, p 42 

“Kulisher, Evolucia pnbih s kapitala (1906), I, pp 419, 420, 
also Schonlank’s article “Gesellenverbande” m the 'fourth vol- 
ume of Conrad’s Handworterbuch fur die Staatszmssenschaften 

“ “ T£he history of the towns of Brie and Champagne is full of 
internal crimes which remind one of the strikes and riots of 
modern times In 1280 the journeymen drapers of Provins, 
furious at the increase m tlieir hours of work, lose m revolt and 
murdered the mayor At Chalons what occurred was not of 
such a tragic nature, however, the long had to intervene with 
letters patent to compel the workmen to work morning and 
afternoon” Etienne Martin-Saint-L£on, Histoire deS cor- 
porations de metiers (Pans, 1897), p 280, 
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enjoined from combining against their journeymen, 
and the latter from-conspinng against their masters 7 
Nor does England show any lack of evidence that its 
journeymen regarded themselves as a separate class, 
antagonistic to the masters As early as 1350 and 
1362 London ordinances were adopted to put an end 
to journeymen’s strikes 8 Not only do we find in 
fourteenth-century England a special journeyman 
class, composed of workmen who have little hope of 
ever becoming masters, who are confronted with pro- 
hibitive entrance fees for admission into the mystery, 
but in some trades the masteis have gone so far as 
to exact an oath fiom apprentices that they will not 
set up in business for themselves, even if they can, 
unless their masters shall give thereto their special 
consent We see the legislature and town council try- 
ing to intervene in favor of the journeymen As Pro- 

7 Ibid 

'“Whereas, heretofore, if there was any dispute between a 
master in the trade and his man (vadlett), such man has been 
wont to go to all the men within the city of the same trade, 
and then, by covin and conspiracy between them made, they 
would order that no one among them should work or serge his 
own master, until the said master and his servant qr man had 
come to an agreement, by reason whereof the masters in the 
said trade have been in great trouble, and th£ people left un- 
served, it is ordained, that from henceforth, if there be any 
dispute moved between any master and his man in the trade, 
such dispute shall be settled by the wardens of the trade " W J 
Ashley, Introduction to English Economic Histoiy and Theory 
(New York, 1893), II, p 104 
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fessor Ashley justly observes, “ the evil must have been 
unendurable before the town council would interfere, 
for m most places the mysteries were so powerful that 
the municipal authorities were only too ready to sup- 
port the master-craftsmen 0 

Marx was not unaware of the difference between 
mediaeval masters and journeymen when he was de- 
veloping, in the opening lines of his Manifesto , his 
doctrine of class-struggle, but whenever he discussed 
the city proletariat as a pioduct of- modern capitalism, 
totally and fundamentally differing from any working 
class in the past, he ignored the extent to which those 
journeymen were a class 

In some degree, however, Marx’s failure to distin- 
guish between masters and journeymen in the Middle 
Ages is justifiable The difference in economic well- 
being between the so-called independent master, the 
possessor of the so-called “ means of production,” and 
his dependent hired men was slight. We have the 
English laws and regulations concerning wages from 
25 Edward III (1*350) These regulations fixed the 
maximum wage for laborers and artificers The em- 
ployer who should pay, as well as the artisan who 

a 

should demand and receive, higher wages than those 
enacted, were to be fined and severely punished The 
schedules of wages were revised and changed by suc- 
cessive legislatures, and they therefore afford an m- 
’ Ibid , p 105 
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sight into the actual economic conditions and standard 
of living of those independent producers of the Middle 
Ages who appeal so strongly to our imagination From 
the Statute, of Laborers we learn that the artisans were 
to be sworn twice a year to observe the regulations 
Their wages were settled in 1350 in the following 
proportion 10 

From Easter to Michaelmas , without Diet 


A master carpenter by the day 3d 

A master free mason by the day 4 d 

Other carpenters by the day 2d 

Other masons by the day 3d 

Their servants by the day ilAd 

Tilers by the day 3 d 

Their knaves by the day 1 yid 

Other coverers of fern and straw by the day 3d 

Their knaves by the day 1 )Ad 

Plasterers and other workers of mud-walls by the day 3d 
Their knaves by the day 1 


The purchasing power of these wages is indicated by 
the allowance made for food, 1 e , by the difference 
in the wages of artisans with and without diet For 
the following century, when wages were somewhat 
higher, we have wage lists showing this difference, and 
the cost of food per day for one man or worrifin is 
taken to be from three half-pennies to two pence, 

10 Cf Sir Frederick Morton Eden, The State of the Poor, or 
an History of the Laboring Classes in England (London, 1797), 
I, 33 “ In 1360 the Statute of Laborers was confirmed by Par- 
liament, and the observance of it enforced under penalty of 
imprisonment for fifteen days and burning m the forehead with 
an iron m the form of the letter F ” Ibid., p 36 
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usually two pence Here is the wage list of the year 
1496, with and without diet xl 


From Easter 
to Michaelmas 


A free mason 
A'master carpenter 
A rough mason 

A bricklayer wlth diet 4 d 

A master tiler without diet 6 d 

A plumber 
A glazier 
A carver 
A joiner 

Other laborers (except m ) with diet 2 d 
harvest) > without diet 46 

Master carpenters and ma- 1 wth dlet ^ 
sons having under them I wlthout dlet yd 
six men > 


From Michaelmas 
to Easter 


with diet 3d 
without diet sd 


with diet ij^d 
without diet 3d 


In Harvest 

Every mower by the day with diet 4d, without 6d 

A reaper “ 3d, “ 3 d 

A carter “ 3d, “ 5 d 

A woman and other laborers “ 2 J 4 d, “ 4 y 2 d 


The master, we observe, when employed, is allowed 
three times the cost of his own food for the feeding 
of himself, wife and family, housing, clothing and 
other necessities — a standard of life to which the 
proletarian of do-day has no cause to look back with 
envy or regret 

The wages m other trades are similar 


"/bid, p 75 
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With meat 

Without meat 


and drink 

and drink 

A master ship-carpenter having) 

charge of the work and having [• 

5 d 

7d 

men under him ' 

Another ship-carpenter called a ) 

Ad 

6 d 

hewer ' 

4 

An able clincher 

3d 

5 d 

An holder 

3d 

5 d 

A master caulker 

Ad 

6 d 

Another mean caulker 

3 d 

S d 

A caulker laboring by the tide, for j 

Ad 


every tide > 

* 


From Michaelmas to Candlemas the wages of these 
artificers are to be r d a day less 


' Wages gradually increased, but it is doubtful if 
they increased more rapidly than the cost of living 
Sir George Nicholls gives us the following table 


Artificers without diet 
Laborers without diet 




1495 

1593 

1610 

in 

summer 

6 d 

8 d 

iod 

in 

winter 

5d 

7d 

8 d 

m 

summer 

Ad 

5 d 

7d 

in 

winter 

3 d 

4 d 

6 d 


His comment upon these figures is “ On the whole, 
then, it may, I think, be assumed that at the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, notwithstanding the increase which 
had taken place in the price of all commodities? the 
great mass of the English people were able,' by a due 
exercise of industry, to obtain as large'an amount of 
subsistence and physical enjoyment as at any former 
period ” 1A 

* 4 

11 Sir George Nicholls, A History of the English Poor Law 
tn connection with the State of the Countiy and the Condition 
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The alleged welfare of the laboring class of the past 
as compared with our proletariat 5 f to-day may there- 
fore be seriously questioned But in the course of 
centuries certain relations and regulations had worked 
themselves out, which insured at least the bare exist- 
ence of the master and of the laboring man The 
industrial revolution brushed aside all the old regula- 
tions, substituting for them “ industrial liberty ” The 
modem proletariat is a legitimate child of this indus- 
trial liberty, which for a few decades seriously ag- 
gravated the conditions of the laboring population 
The industrial transformation, the centralization of 
scattered industry, and the resultant concentration of 
workingmen in large cities tended to consolidate this 
laboring population into a class and added greatly to 
its political significance 

The dynamic conception of society and its structure 
— the conviction that no type of social order is per- 
manent and immutable, that the social order is subject 
to change and rational improvement — this conception, 
foreign to the modern world before the eighteenth 
century and the French Revolution, opened new vistas 
and possibilities to the laboring men as well as to then- 
masters *They were allies without distinction m their 
struggle, in tfye name of democracy, against the old 
feudal order But very soon the hopes and prophecies 
of democracy were differentiated The interpretations 

of the People (new edition, New York, 1898), vol 1, pp 204-225 
See also pp 79-81, 100, 101, 135, 155, 269-271 and 356 
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put upon the word varied so greatly that those differ- 
ing in its interpretation began to regard each other 
as belonging to a dangerous and undesirable class Is 
it not; natural that men who are tied dui mg the long 
day to a machine in the factory, and who sleep in 
dingy tenements, should look forward to something 
better; that men who have so little else should have 
a wealth of hope? 

In their visions the laboring masses of to-day 
certainly differ from the plebs mtsera of past cen- 
turies Their aspirations stamp them as a modern 
product They hope for industrial democracy, and 
this hope is based on a reasonable expectation that the 
political efforts of enfranchised citizens will result in 
ultimate success The industrial proletariat of to-day 
is therefore not so much a new economic entity as a 
new politico-psychological element in our body pol- 
itic 18 If the sole characteristic of an industrial pro- 

13 It is almost incredible that a man like Sombart, who made 
a reputation as an exponent of the proletarian movement and 
its theory, should in his recent booklet giv» the following char- 
acterization of the proletarian “ Der Proletariei weiss ebenso 
wenig von emer Dorf- und Geschlechtergemeinschaft wie von 
emer Famihengemeinschaft, ebenso wenig von emer Be?ufs- 
gemeinschaft wie von emer Arbeitsgemeinschaft Er 1 st verein- 
fcelt, vereinsamt, mit semen Genossen nicht eng^r verbimden als 
das emzelne Sandkorn mit dem andern lm grossen Sandhaufen 
Wie an vom Baum gewehtes Blatt das der Wind uber die Fluren 
treibt ” Werner Sombart, Das Proletariat Bilder und Studien, 
p 14 If this were true, there would be no proletarian move- 
ment In an earlier book Sombart gave us a more sensible 
description of the psychological makeup of the proletariat “ In 
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letariat were poverty, there would be nothing new in 
the proletariat of to-day The poverty in merry Eng- 
land was appalling, but England was meriy, we are 
told that m one reign 70,000 paupers and vagabonds 
were executed, but we are not told that it made 
any political impression It is not unmteiestmg 
to note that two of the ablest Russian states- 
men of the time of Nicholas I, Count Kisseleff and 
Count Cancrm, argued in favor of agricultural pov- 
erty as compared with industrial, wealth, because of 
fear of the political significance of an industrial pro- 
letariat 14 Recent history has proved that, from their 
point of view, they were right Not the starving 

the tenement houses, the huge manufactories, the public houses 
for meetings and for pleasures, the individual proletarian, as if 
forsaken by God and man, finds himself with his companions 
in misery again together, as members of a new and gigantic 
organism Here are new societies forming, and the new com- 
munities bear the communistic stamp, because of modern methods 
of work And they develop, grow, establish themselves in the 
mass of men, in proportion as the charm of separate existence 
fades from the individual, the more dreary the attic room in the 
suburb of the city, the more attractive is the new social center 
in which the outcast finds himself again treated as a man The 
individual disappears, the companion emerges A uniform class 
consciousness matures itself, also the habit of communal work 
and pleasure So much for the psychology of the proletariat " 
Sombart, Socialism and the Social Movement of the Nineteenth 
Century, translated by Anson P Atterbury (Chicago, 1902), pp 
14, IS 

14 [Cancrin], Die Oekonomie der inenschhchen Gesellschaften 
und das Fmanswesen, von einem ehemahgen Fmanzmmister 
(Stuttgart, 184s), pp 59. 60 Cf Zablocki-Dessyatk'ovski, 
Count Kisseleff and His Times (St Petersburg, 1882), II, p 199 
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millions of peasantry but the comparatively small in- 
dustrial proletariat has precipitated and carried on the 
Russian revolution 

In gathering scattered production modern industry 
has gathered and united the scattered workers, and 
m so far as these men work and live under the same 
conditions and have the same mteiests they aie bound 
to develop a comradeship and fellow-feeling which 
could not flourish in the same degree in the past In 
this sense it is qu^te true that with the advent of 
modern industry a new economic and political element, 
the industrial proletariat, has made its appearance 
The significance of the proletariat as a class will be 
discussed later For the moment we are occupied with 
the Marxian view of the “ proletarization of the 
masses ” 

In 1847, when German industry was in its begin- 
nings, Marx informed us, m his Manifesto, that the 
proletariat class formed the gieat majority of the peo- 
ple “All previous histoncal movements,” he wrote, 
“ were movements of minorities, or in the interest of 
minorities The proletarian movement is the self- 
conscious, independent movement of the immense yia- 
jonty, in the interest of the immense majpnty” 10 
What is meant here by the “ proletariat ” ? Sim- 
ply poor people? Not to-day only, but throughout 
th6 historic period of our society, the poor people have 
constituted the overwhelming majority But that 
,0 Communist Manifesto, p 30 


G 
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could scarcely encourage Maix What reason had he 
to suppose that in the future this majority would feel 
and act otherwise than it had felt and acted in the 
past? 18 

Marx fully realized that poverty as such creates no 
radical or revolutionary class The defeat of the so- 
cialist projects of the Paris proletariat and the election 
of a Louis Bonaparte were ascribed by Marx himseli 
to the poor French peasantry 17 The Lumpenprole- 
tanatj also the pauper and dependent class, Marx him- 
self excluded from the proletarian army, and for good 
reasons “ The social scum, that passively rotting mass 
thrown off by the lowest layers of an old society, may ; 
here and there, be swept mto the movement by a pro- 
letarian revolution, its conditions of life, however, pre- 
pare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of re- 

” That the majority is but a beast of burden m spite of it: 
apparent power, Marx’s seventeenth-century forerunner, Cam- 
panella, had said in a sonnet worth quoting “The people is £ 
fat and motley beast, ignorant of its own prowess and hence 
enduring burdens, lash and cudgel Driven it is by a feeble 
child, whom it could shake off m an instant But it fears that 
child, and so it serves all its whims and fancies, never realizing 
how much it itself Is feared by that very child Marveloui 

thing I They hang themselves with their own hands and sene 
thqmselves to jail and bring upon themselves war and deatl 
for a single farthing, paid to them out of the many that the} 
themselves have given to the king Everything between heavet 
and earth belongs to them, but they do not know it, and shoulc 
any one tell them that, they would knock that man down anc 
kill him " Tommaso Campanella, Opere, scelte da Alessandn 
Ancona ( Torino , 1854), p 79 

17 Marx, The Eighteenth Brummie of Lows Bonaparta, trans 
lated by Daniel De Leon (New York, 1898), p 71 
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actionary intrigue” 18 It is obvious, theiefoie, that 
Marx, -111 talking about the proletariat, has in mind 
men and women employed 111 capitalistic industry 
Now in 1895, nearly half a century after the Mani- 
fest 0 was published, the number of men and women 
employed m all capitalistic enteiprises, in industry, 
commerce and transportation, was, according to Som- 
bart’s calculation, based on the German census, 
3,921,571 Deducting from this number the employees 
of an obviously non-proletarian grade, managers, su- 
perintendents, higher employees, officials, etc , he esti- 
mates that the rest number about three and one-half 
millions, or about thirteen to fouiteen per cent of the 
population 19 Accordingly, even now, a movement 
that should include the whole of the industrial pro- 
letariat would still be far from being a movement of 
the “ immense majority ” 

But we are told that the masses are rapidly being 
proletarized, that the middle class is rapidly sinking 
m the proletariat “ As we have already seen,” so 
ran the statement of the Manifesto, “ entire sections 
of the ruling classes are, by the advance of industry, 
precipitated into the proletariat, or are at least threat- 
ened in their conditions of existence These also 
supply the proletariat with fresh element^ of enlighten- 
ment and progress ” 20 What makes socialism mevita- 

18 The Communist Manifesto, p 29 
’ 18 Sombart, Das Proletauat, p 5 

80 The Communist Manifesto , p 28 
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lole, Engels tells us, is on the one hand the concentra- 
tion of capital in the possession "of a few and on the 
other hand the concentiation of the propertyless 
masses m the large cities 21 Here is the core of Marx- 
ian socialism Not only is the middle class gradually 
being wiped out, but the lesser capitalists aie gradu- 
ally being reduced to proletanan existences, swallowed 
up by the greater capitalists Thus the capitalistic 
band becomes smaller and smaller, while the army of 
the proletariat grows by thousands and by millions 
And while capital is thus being concentrated in few 
hands, industry becomes more and more socialized on 
a national, even international basis A socialized mode 
of production is then already m existence, and all that 
remains foi the complete establishment of a socialist 
commonwealth is the expropriation of the few capital- 
ists by the mass of the people Socialized production 
is transformed by a simple political act into socialized 
property But, on so important a point, let Marx 
speak for himself “ As soon as this piocess of trans- 
formation has sufficiently decomposed the old society 

m 

from top to bottom, as soon as the laborers are turned 
mtp proletarians and their means of labor into capital, 
as soon„as the capitalist mode of production stands on 
its own feetj then the further socialization of labor 
and further transformation of the land and other 
means of production into socially exploited and theie- 

S1 Engels, Landmarks of Scientific Socialism ( Anti-L>ue1mng ), 
translated by A Lewis (Chicago, 1907), p. 179 
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fore common means of production, as well as the 
further expropriation of private propnetors, takes a 
new form That which is now to be expropriated is 
no longer the laborer woikmg for himself, but the 
capitalist exploiting many laborers This expropria- 
tion is accomplished by the action of the immanent 
laws of capitalistic production itself, by the centraliza- 
tion of capital One capitalist always kills many 22 
Hand in hand with this centralization, or this expio- 
priation of many Capitalists by few, develop, on an 
ever-extending scale, the cooperative form of the 
labor-piocess, the conscious technical application of 
science, the methodical cultivation of the soil, the 
transformation of the instruments of labor into in- 
struments of labor only usable in common, the econ- 
omizing of all means of production by their use as 
the means of production of combined, socialized labor, 
the entanglement of all peoples in the net of the world- 
maiket, and with this, the international chaiacter of 
the capitalist regime Along with the constantly dimin- 
ishing number of the magnates of capital , 23 who usurp 
and monopolize all advantages of this process of trans- 
formation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, =^av- 
ery, degradation, exploitation, but with this too glows 
the revolt of the working class, a class always inci eas- 
ing in numbeis and disciplined, united, oigamzed by 
the very mechanism of the process of capitalist pro- 
duction itself The monopoly of capital becomes a 
*• JfaJics ;ire mine 


?a Italics mine, 
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fetter upon the mode of production which has spi ung 
up and flourished along with and under it. Central- 
ization of the means of production and socialization 
of labor at last leach a point where they become incom- 
patible with their capitalist integument This integu- 
ment is bui st asunder The knell of capitalistic private 
property sounds The expropriators are expiopriated 
The transformation of scattered private prop- 
erty, arising from individual labor, into capitalistic 
private property is, naturally, a process incomparably 
more piotracted, violent and difficult than the trans- 
formation of capitalistic private property, already 
practically resting on socialized production, into so- 
cialized pioperty In the former case, we had the 
expropriation of the mass of the people by a few 
usurpers, in the latter, we have the expropriation of 
a few usuipers by the mass of the people " 24 

If Marx has correctly formulated the economic 
tendency, if capital tends invariably towards concen- 
tration in the hands of a narrowing circle of magnates 
while the lest of "the population is rapidly being pro- 
letaj.ized, it is really marvelous that a social 1 evolution 
has not yet overtaken this iniquitous system, to which 
practically thq whole of the people must be opposed 
If the capitalist class, which alone has any real in- 
terest m the protection of property, is rapidly dimin- 

34 Marx, Capital (English translation, 4th ed., London* r89i), 
I, pp 788, 789 
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ishing, if the future has nothing in store for the self- 
respecting middle cliss but misery and degradation, 
then indeed it takes no prophet to foretell that the title 
of the few magnates to their wealth is not worth the 
paper on which it is written Then indeed are the 
days of the present economic organization numbered, 
and Bebel was quite right when, m addressing his 
party convention in 1891, he declared “ Yes, I am 
convinced that the realization of our ultimate aims is 
so near that there axe but few in this hall who will not 
live to see that day ” 26 

Let us, however, test the abstract proposition by the 
facts Let us take, for example, the Prussian income 
statistics The Prussian statistics, as we all know, are 
relatively the most accurate in existence 20 In Prussia 
we have data of a graduated income tax for over half 
a century, coinciding with the period of the most rapid 
industrial transformation These data, it is obvious, 
are especially valuable for our purpose 

” Protokoll uber die Verhandlungen ties' Parteitages der so- 
ctaldemokrattschen Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Erfurt, 
1891, p 172 

All the figures given below are taken from the Jwo mono- 
graphs of Adolph Wagner, published in the Zeitscknft des 
Kamghch Preusstschen Statistischen Bureau (Berlin, 1904), vol 
xhv, pp 41-122, and 229-267 “Zur Methodik der Statistik des 
V olkseinkommens und Volksvermogens, nut besonderer Beruclc- 
sichtigung der Steuerstatistik " and “Weitere statistische Unter- 
suchuhgen uber die Verteilung des Volksemkommens in Preussen 
auf Grund der neuern Einkommensteuerstatistik (1892-1902) ” 
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From the point of view of income the German pop- 
ulation is usually divided into three groups a lower 
class, a middle class and an upper class Each of these 
three classes is subdivided into thiee strata a lower, 
a middle and an upper They repiesent the following 
individual yearly incomes 

/ lower stratum up to 

I Lower class -j middle “ 500 to 

t upper “ goo to 

1 lower “ 2,100 to 

II Middle class -j middle “ '3, 000 to 

( upper “ 6 000 to 

/ lower “ 9,500 to 

III Upper class I middle “ 30,500 to 

( upper “ over 100,000 

The following table shows, at ten penods during the 
fifty years 1853-1902, the absolute number of persons 
in the upper stratum of the lower class and the lower 
stratum of the middle class, and the absolute number 
and percentage of persons m the middle and upper 
strata of the middle class and in the uppei class All 
the figures given in the first three columns are thou- 
sands (000 omitted) 

31 Incomes below 500 marks are now extremely rare m Ger- 
many, they represent as a rule the lower agricultural laboring 
class In "the 500-900- marks group belong the poor peasantry 
and the poorly-flaid workingmen The 900-2,100-marks group 
includes clerks and salesmen, skilled workingmen, younger of- 
ficials, public school teachers, well-to-do peasants, artisans and 
petty store- and saloon-keepers Specially skilled mechanics are 
often found m the lower stratum of the middle-class group. with 
incomes of 2,100-3,000 marks, 


500 marks 37 
900 “ 

2,100 “ 

3.000 “ 

6.000 “ 
9 ,Soo “ 

30,500 “ 
100,000 “ 
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Year 

Population 

Number Taxed on 
incomes 

Percentage 

TAXED ON 
INCOMES OVER 
3000 MARKS 

900 TO 3000 
MARKS 

OVER 3,000 
MARKS 

1853 • 

16,870 

825 

444 

0 263 

1867 

I 9 US 7 

963 

729 

0380 

1870 

23,909 

1,319 

1064 

0445 

1873 

24,644 

1,370 

123 3 

0500 

1878 , 

25,748 

1,356 

1673 

0650 

1882 

26,820 

1,304 

162 6 

0683 

1891 

29,456 


2543 

0863 

1892 

20,895 


3169 

1 060 

1896 

3 U 349 


331 1 

1 °S 7 

1902 

35,551 


449 7 

1 301 


The absolute number of middle- and upper-class tax- 
payers in the same years are given in the following 
table The figures in the first column aie thousands 


Year 


Middle Class incomes 

Upper Class 

1 NCOME 3 

2100 TO 

3000 TO 

6000 TO 

9500 TO 

30,500 TO 

Over 


3000 

6000 

9500 

30,500 

100,000 

too, GOO 

i 853 

469 

32,003 

7,239 

4,463 

640 

62 

1867 

81 1 

50,966 

12,224 

8,211 

1,348 

144 

1870 

1124 

75,851 

17,434 

11,027 

1,911 

I QQ 

1873 

1196 

85,603 

20,813 

13,650 

2,815 

423 

1878 

1535 

121,071 

25,350 

17,457 

3,054 

375 

1882 . 

i^oo 

131,310 

27,958 

19,580 

3,403 

434 

1891 

1 85 1 

180,862 

38,275 

28,776 

5,442 

91 5 

1892 

2234 

204,544 

55,561 

46,092 

9 , 0.34 

1,658 

1896 

260 1 

214,960 

57,859 

47,308 

9,265 

5,699 

1902 

3213 

291,341 

77,638 

64,737 

13,255 

2,762 


We see from these figures how utterly unwarranted 
is the idea of the proletanzation of the middle class 
With all due allowance for the increased cost of living, 
we find the number of the well-to-do absolutely and 
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relatively to the whole population on the increase The 
same is true about the very rich 0 

The following little table gives the growth of the 
multimillionaire incomes in Prussia during the same 
period 


YEAR 

Incomes 

100,000 TO 
500,000 

500,000 TO 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 TO 
a, 000,000 

OVER 

3 , 000,000 

1853 

60 

2 

r 


1867 

13s 

9 



1870 

187 

12 



1873 

391 

32 



187s 

399 

18 

4 

4 

1882 

407 

22 

2 

3 

1891 

859 

43 

8 

5 

1892 

i ,555 

72 

27 

4 

1896 

1,596 

76 

20 

7 

1902 

2,594 

108 

44 

16 


Marx’s formula “ One capitalist always kills many,” 
can hardly be regarded as a statement of fact In 
1854 Berlin had only six men possessing over three 
million marks, in igoo it had 639 m this class In 
1854 there were m Berlin 23 men who possessed a 
million and a half each, m 1900 there were 1,323 in 
this group. And with all due respect to German hon- 
esty, it 15, well to remember that men are not likely 

to overestimate either their income or the value of 
* 

their property when it comes to paying taxes 

The English income statistics present greater dif- 
ficulties, owing to their arrangement in ’schedules, 
every taxpayer declaring his income on different 
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schedules accoidmg to its character and source If we 
take the incomes assessed under Schedule D, incomes 
from trades and professions, we find for the decade 
1877-1886 the following changes 


INCOMES 

1877 

1886 

PERCEN 1 AGK 

OF CHANGE 

Between £150 and £1,000 

317,939 

379,064 

+1926 

£1,000 and upwards 

22,848 

22,298 

— 2 40 


These figures led Goshen, then chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to enunciate the thesis of a decentralization 
of wealth The period was one of depression, how- 
ever The data of tax assessments under Schedule D 
for the following decade do not show the same ultra- 
democratic tendency 


Incomes 

iBR 8 -&g 

1893-04 

Percentage of 
Change 

£150 and under £500 

347,520 

362,048 

+4 18 

£500 and under £1,000 

31,084 

32,737 

+5 32 

£1,000 and under £5,000 

18,665 

20,431 

+946 

£5,000 and over 

2,965 

3,149 

+6 21 


Incomes 58 

| 1 894-95 

18Q7-98 

Percentage 
of Change 

Exceeding £r6o and not exceeding 
£500 

278,370 

306,200 

• 

+1000 

Exceeding £500 and not exceeding 
£1,000 

26,790 

27,779 

+ 369 

Exceeding £1,000 and not exceeding 
£5,000 

17,146 

2 , 7«5 

18,113 

+ S64 
+ 278 

Exceeding £5,000 and over 

3441 






2! Note the change of the lower limit from £150 to £160 
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These fluctuations of incomes from trades and pro- 
fessions under Schedule D do not Substantiate Goshen’s 
premature thesis of the decrease of great wealth, but 
they undoubtedly indicate a steady growth of the 
middle class It must be borne in mind that these 
figures do not include the incomes of the taxpayers as 
shaieholders of companies, whose profits aie assessed 
m the lump And the army of stockholders presents 
a steady and enormous giowth In 1887 Goshen 
wrote “ I have examined the figures of twelve com- 
panies, taken entirely at random — an insurance com- 
pany, a water-works company, an industrial company, 
and so forth, and I have compared their capital and 
the number of shareholders ten years ago with the 
capital and the number of shareholders at present 
Here is the result the total paid-up capital of the 
twelve companies in 1876 was £5,171,649, in 1886 it 
had become £6,501,582, an increase of 25 per cent 
But the shareholdei s 111 them had increased during the 
same ten years from 11,667 to 20,083, an increase of 
72 per cent ” 3B 

Heie we come to a point which Maix has obviously 
overlooked the economic significance of the joint- 
stock company The assumption that centralization of 
industry signifies centralization of ownership and cap- 
ital is false The opposite is the economic tendency, 
and this fact is acknowledged by such enlightened and 

Viscount Goshen, Essays and Addresses on Economic 
Questions (London, 1905), pp 231, 232 
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scholarly socialists as Eduard Bernstein 30 In Eng- 
land, m lecent years', numbers of smaller firms have 
been merged in larger stock companies On April I, 
1904, there were 37,287 such stock companies regis- 
tered in England, many of these companies represent- 
ing consolidations of a number of industrial or com- 
mercial firms, but the organization as joint-stock com- 
panies meant a wider distribution of both income and 
ownership Here is an example 


Name of Company 

WM 

Stocks 
Retained by 

the Vendors 

Number 
of Firms 
Amalga- 
mated 

Number 

or 

Stock- 

holders 

Fine Cotton Spinners 

£4,000,000 

ih 333,350 

31 

3,934 

Bradford Coal Dyers 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

22 

io,73i 

Bradford Coal Mer- 



chants 

199,790 

119,790 

8 

237 

Aberdeen Comb 




Works 

300,000 

133,333 

3 

677 

Cooper, Cooper and 



Johnson 

340,000 

70,000 

3 

2,082 




67 

17,661 


Instead of 67 firms, 17,661 stoclcholdeis True, about 
one-third of stock, probably sufficient to insure the 
control of the enterprises, was retained by the original 
firms, but the remaining two-thuds were distributed 
The members of the original 67 firms have probably 

Eduard Bernstein, Die heutige Einkommensbewegmg und 
die Aufgabe _der Volksmrtschaft (Berlin, 1902) See especially 
chapter juh (pp 24-32) on “Die Conzcntrierung der Unter- 
nehmungen und die Dezentrahsierung der Eigentumstitel ” 
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become employees of the five new companies , but the 
change m their position is hardly to be viewed as a case 
of “ proletanzation,” since, in addition to their salaries 
as company employees, they are receiving dividends 
on two and a half millions’ worth of stock The 
above example is characteristic of the whole recent in- 
dustrial development In five English brewing con- 
cerns we find that the stock is held by 27,052 peisons 
“ Thomas Lipton,” the grocery trust, has 74,262 share- 
holders, “Spiers and Pond” in,, London has 4,650 
stockholders, and of these but 550 hold more than 
£500 woith of stock 

The development of stock companies explains why 
the number of moderate incomes from tiades and pro- 
fessions, taxed under Schedule D, has not recently 
increased as rapidly as m the seventies and eighties 
A large number of small tradesmen formerly assessed 
under Schedule D are now assessed as employees of 
public companies under Schedule E 81 If we exclude 
from this schedule the eighty-odd thousand army, 
navy and civil-service employees, we find that the num- 
ber of employees of corporate bodies and of public 
companies increased more than one hundred per cent 
m fifteen years The figures are 

1 n 

1888-89 130,862 1894-9S 155,752” 1898-99 223391 

1893-94 166,161 1897-98 187,240 1902-03 272,500 

*' Goshen, op cit, p 249 

sa This decrease is due to the raising of the exemption limit 
from £150 to £160 
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The same rapid growth of the army of stockholders 
is to be found in the United States Some of our 
principal railroads, for example, show the following 
increases in the numbers of shareholders during the 


last four years 

1904 

190S 

Pennsylvania 

42,100 

59,600 

Atchison , 

17,800 

25,000 

New York Central 

11,700 

22,000 

Union Pacific 

14,200 

15,000 

Southern Pacific 

4,400 

15,000 

Great Western 0 

5,900 

10,000 

Erie 

4,300 

10,000 

Delaware and Hudson 

3,800 

5,800 

Norfolk and Western 

2,900 

4,500 

Chesapeake and Ohio 

1,500 

2,600 


The American railroads count to-day about half a 
million stockholdeis as against 350,000 five yeais ago 
The same decentralizing tendency is discernible in 
our industrial companies The United States Steel 
Corporation counts to-day about 1 10,000 stockholders , 
the Bell Telephone, 24,100, American Sugar, 20,000, 
Amalgamated Copper, 18,000, Pullman, 13,000 The 
total number of American shareholders is now esti- 
mated to be about 2,000,000 

Thus, wherever we look, we find a steady increase 
of the middle class In 1851 there weie m* England 
about 300,000 persons with an income of £150-1,000, 
m 1881, about 990,000 While the population during 
that penoch increased m the ratio of 27 35, the English 
middle class increased in the ratio of 27 90, 1 e„ 233 
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per cent In 1898 Bernstein estimated the number of 
middle-class taxpayers at a millifin and a half 80 Not 
only has the middle class, whose extermination is so 
essential to the tnumph of socialism, greatly m- 
ci eased, 34 but so have the numbers of co-partners of 
the great capitalistic enterprises — the army of stock- 
holders, enlisted in the defense of capital and of vested 
interests 35 

It has been argued that Marx’s analysis of our 
capitalist system was based on •'the assumption of 
free competition and failed to take into account the 
economic effects of corporate methods of business, and 
that, if competition were unchecked and there were no 
joint-stock companies, the concentration of capital in 
the hands of the few and the proletarization of the 
middle class would be unavoidable Possibly this is 

88 Bernstein, Die Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus mid die 
Aufgaben der Sosialdemokratie (Stuttgart, 1899), p 49 

84 “ Now as a matter of fact, what is the income-tendency of 
the wealthy ? As far as statistics on the subject are available, 
they show in every civilized country an extension rather than 
a shrinking of the rich classes ” Bernstein, Dw heuttge Em- 
kammenbewegung (1902), p 21 

’"“The army of stockholders constitutes to-day in every 
respect, politically and socially, the bulwark of capital What 
would the- handful of magnates be without the number, mounting 
into the hundred thousands, of middle-class and small stock- 
holders? WhaC could they do against public opinion? Nothing I 
The first storm would bleak then resistance But together with 
the magnates of the second, fourth and eighth class, they form 
or sway what is known as public opinion ” Bernstein, Die 
heuiige Socialdemokratie in Theone und Praxis ('Mtmchen, 
1906), p 32 
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true , but it is not particularly useful to considei how 
different things would be if things had been different 
The fact remains that the economic development has 
taken a turn which Marx did not foresee, and Karl 
Kautsky remained a true exponent of orthodox Marx- 
ism, when he exclaimed, at the Stuttgart Socialist Con- 
vention “ Yes, if that is true, then not only is the 
day of oui victory ever to be postponed, but we can 
nevei reach our aim If capitalists are on the increase 
and not the propertyless, then the development is set- 
ting us back further and further from our goal, then 
capitalism intrenches itself and not socialism, then 
our hopes will never materialize 1 ” 30 

“ Protokoll uber die Vci handlunc/en des Pmteitages der so- 
sialdemokratischen Pai tei Deutschlands, abgehalten 211 Stuttgart, 
1898, p 128 



CHAPTER VI 


THE THEORY OF INCREASING MISERY 

We are told that with the general proletanzation of 
the masses, with the concentration of capital and the 
numerical diminution of capitalist magnates, a parallel 
process takes place which makes the existing mode 
of production not only intolerable but untenable. It 
is the progressive impoverishment, the rapidly increas- 
ing misery, the economic sinking and physical degen- 
eration of the proletariat which make a social revolu- 
tion mandatory upon suffering humanity under pain 
of starvation 1 In the words of the Communist 
Manifesto "The modern laborei, instead of 

rising with the progress of industry, sinks deeper and 
deeper below the conditions of existence of his own 
class He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops 
more rapidly than population and wealth And here 
it becomes evident that the bourgeoisie is unfit any 
longer to be the ruling class in society and to impose 
its “conditions of existence upon society as an over- 
riding law It is unfit to rule, because it is incom- 
petent to assure an existence to its slave within his 
slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink into 
such a state that it has to feed him instead of being 
1 Marx, Capital, p 789 

98 
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fed by him Society can no longer live under this 
bourgeoisie, in other* words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society ” 2 This doctrine of increas- 
ing misery, which was later elaborated by Marx in his 
Capital, is based upon observations and facts of his 
time These facts Marx interpreted theoretically m 
a brilliant way 

Behind this doctrine of increasing misery was an 
original theory of wages It was not the “ iron law ” 
of wages, as some* recent writers claim 3 Theie is 
nothing specifically socialistic about the iron law of 
wages It is Ricardo’s theory, to which Lassalle added 
the adjective iron, and which Marx for many excellent 
reasons contemptuously rejected 4 The iron law of 
wages, while an effective weapon m the hands of so 
great an agitator as Lassalle, gave as such no reason- 
able assurance that the end of the wage system was 
near A generation ago wages represented the la- 
borer’s cost of living, a generation from now wages 
would, according to the iron law, still lepresent the 
laborer’s cost of living This theory gives no ground 

2 Communist Manifesto , p 31 

11 So, for instance, Rossicnol, Orthodox Socialism, pp 9, 26, 
and W H Mallock, Socialism (The National Civic Federation, 
New York, n d), p 10 • 

4 Maix wrote to Bracke m 1875 “ Of the ‘ iron law of wages ’ 
nothing, as is well known, is Lassalle’s own except the word 
'non’ borrowed from Goethe's phrase, ‘ eixngen, eheuten, grossen 
Gesetsen’ The word ‘iron’ is a term whereby those of the 
true faith recognize each othei If, however, I take the law with 
Lassallc’-ystamp and therefore 111 his sense, then I must also 
take it with his proof And what is that! As Lange pointed 
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for assuming that the wage-earners of the future will 
necessarily oppose the wage system any more than the 
laborers of the past have opposed it On the other 
hand, a doctrine that declares inevitable a pro- 
gressively increasing misery of the working class gives 
reasonable assurance that the wage-earners will in- 
creasingly and progressively oppose the existing eco- 
nomic system 

Furtheimore, the industrial revolution was followed 
by an era of progressive diminution: of wages Wages 
were obviously sinking rapidly, not only below the 
demands of the standard of living but actually in 
many instances below the possible lequirements of 
physical existence Was this phenomenon taken into 
account by the Ricardian doctime ? In 1835 the Gov- 
ernor-General of India repoited “ The misery hardly 
finds a parallel in the history of commerce The bones 
of the cotton weavers are bleaching the plains of In- 
dia ” And the situation of Europe’s weavers was not 
much better Consider, for instance, the following 
official figures, quoted by Professor von Schultze- 

out shortly after Lassalle’s death the Malthusian doctrine of 
population preached by Lange himself If this, however, is 
correct, thpn again I can not annul the law even if I abolish the 
wage system a hundred times over, for the law then dominates 
not only the wage system but eveiy social system Relying on 
this very fact, for fifty years and more economists have shown 
that socialism cannot annul that which is founded on nature , 
but on the contrary can only render it more general , spreading 

it over the surface of society” Neue Zeit, Jahrgang 155 fi8gi), 

vol 1 , p 570 
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Gaever mtz “ On an average good weavers m Bolton 
earned weekly 



s 

d 

lbs 

wheat Hour 
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The stuff in question was at the time not yet produced 
by the power-locan It permitted, therefoie, the 
chance of far more favorable remuneration than the 
production, for example, of printing calico There 
were even wages as low as as to 3s weekly ” B 
The Silesian weavers were even worse off, they were 
actually dying of starvation All this misery was, 
from the point of view of our economic classics, a sit- 
uation for which nature alone was to blame 7 

The growth of pauperism, the degradation and de- 
generation of the laboring class in the first half of the 
nineteenth century were not invented by socialist agi- 
tators The facts were so tangible that the most con- 

” Schultze-Gaevernitz, The Cotton Trade tn England and on 
the Continent (London, 1895), p 31 , 

* J W Wolff in Deutsches Burgerbuch fur 1845, pp 174-202 
A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he 
cannot get subsistence from his parents on whem he has a just 
demand, and if the society does not want his labor, has no 
claim of right to the smallest portion of food and, in fact, has 
no business to be where he is At Nature’s mighty feast there 
is no wacant cover for him She tells him to be gone, and will 
quickly execute her own orders ” Malthus, An Essay on the 
Principle of Population (2d ed , 1803), p 531, 
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servative economists of the time weie the most em- 

f? 

phatic in their condemnation of existing conditions 
and the first to demand checks and restuctions of the 
capitalist regime The writings of the leading French 
and German economists and the speeches of Lord Ash- 
ley contain statements as drastic as any to be found 
m the socialist literatuie The Communist Manifesto 
contains an attack upon the family — an attack which, 
we believe, Marx himself in later years regretted 

r 

Theie we read “Abolition of the family t Even the 
most radical flare up at this infamous proposal of the 
Communists The bourgeois clap-trap about 

the family and education, about the hallowed co- 
relation of parent and child, become all the more dis- 
gusting, the more, by the action of modern industry, 
all family ties among the proletarians aie torn asunder, 
and their children transfoimed into simple articles of 
commerce and instruments of labor ” 8 But no less 
respectable and conservative a scholar than Robert 
von Mohl was lamenting as early as 1835, that the 
workingman’s wife and children were confiscated by 
the factory system, and that family life was utterly 
destroyed among the industrial proletariat 0 Nor was 

8 CommUmst Manifesto , pp 39, 40 

8 “ Ueber die JIachteile, welche sowohl den Arbeitern selbst als 
dem Wohlstande und der Sicherheit der gesammten burgerlichen 
Gesellschaft von dem fabnktnassigen Betriebe der Industrie 
zugehen, und uber die Notwendigkeit grundlicher _V 01 heugungs- 
tmttel,” in K H Rau's Archiv der pohtischen Oekon&me und 
Pahzenmssenschaft (Heidelberg, 1835), vol 11, pp 145, 146, 148, 
151, 156 
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the accusation wholly unwarranted that the industrial 
system was demoralizing the wives and daughters of 
laboring men It was rather a common observation 
that the women, who to so large an extent were re- 
placing skilled male laborers, were thrown at each 
industrial crisis on the streets as prostitutes We 
have, for instance, the following statement from the 
chief constable of Bolton, Mr Harris “ Unfortunate 
females who, m consequence of the cotton famine, 
were at its commencement thrown out of employment, 
have thereby become outcasts of society; and now 
though trade has revived and work is plentiful they 
continue members of that unfortunate class and are 
likely to continue so There are also in the borough 
more youthful prostitutes than I have known foi the 
last twenty-five years.” 10 

Yet, while acknowledging the unspeakable misery 
of the working class, our classical political econ- 
omy had no woid of solace and no ray of hope 
for the toilers Even as late as 1874 one of 
the last true-blue representatives of classical politi- 
cal economy, Mr Cannes, had the admirable cour-* 
age to state frankly and precisely his attitude . The 
possibility of any improvement of the living con- 
ditions of the industrial laborers “ is qonfined within 
narrow barriers which cannot be passed, and the prob- 

ls 5 &Borts of the Inspectors of Factories for the half-year 
ending October 31, 1865 London, 1866, Parliamentary Papers , 
Session 1 February-10 August, 1866, vol xxiv 
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lem of their elevation is hopeless As a body they will 
not rise at all A few, more eifergetic or more for- 
tunate than the rest, will from time to time escape, as 
they do now, from the ranks of their fellows to the 
higher walks of industrial life, but the great majority 
will remain substantially where they are The re- 
muneration of labor as such, skilled or unskilled, can 
never rise much above its present level ” 11 This was 
not so much an expression of a personal opinion as 
a logical deduction from the classical wage-fund doc- 
trine, of which Mi Cannes was, if we are not mis- 
taken, the last champion The tenacity with which 
political economy clung to so crude a doctrine as the 
wage-fund theory, a theory which was so palpably 
below the high mental level which its authors other- 
wise maintained, can be explained only psychologically 
It was a semi-unconscious device for shirking all re- 
sponsibility for the truly barbarous condition into 
which the British pioletariat was sinking, it was an 
ingenious apology for the neglect of all moial obliga- 
tions by state and society, a strong defense of latsses 
** faire , putting all the blame for shame and crime and 
dishonor on the Almighty and his immutable laws 
The wage-fund argument was, roughly speaking, 
that the general amount of capital is detei mined by 
Society’s past exertions, by the accumulated savings 
and profits of the past Out of this sum a certain 

11 Cairnes, Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
Newly Expounded (London, 1874), p 348. 
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amount is required for plant and material, the amount 
being determined by*the technical character of indus- 
try The flee balance is the wage fund, thus a fixed 
and predetermined amount More than that amount 
the wage-earners cannot possibly receive, less than 
that amount they never obtain The rate of wages 
therefore depends upon the number of wage-earners 
Their number is the divisor, the wage fund the div- 
idend And here comes in the Malthusian doctrine 
If the number of wage-earners is great, their wages 
are low Low wages check the increase of population, 
hence wages rise There is, therefore, no use in blam- 
ing anybody or anything, one might as well blame the 
four fundamental rules of arithmetic The question 
of wages is a question of division If, however, the 
wage-earning population should so decrease and wages 
so rise as to dimmish profits, the accumulation of 
capital would thereby automatically be diminished, the 
wage fund would contract, and wages be bound to sink 
again Neither unionism nor legislation can affect the 
situation — not even if thereby the efficiency of the 
wage-earners be increased and the profits of the cap- * 
italist class thus remain undiminished As Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb have pointed out, this theory “ left 
no room for any elevation of the wagq-earners even 
if the improvement justified itself by an increase in 
productive capacity If one section of the wage- 
earners' succeeded, by peaceful negotiation or law, m 
so bettering their own conditions of employment as 
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positively to increase their productive efficiency, this 
would still bring no greater reward to the class as a 
whole Though the increase m the cost of their labor 
might soon be made up to their employeis -by its 
greater product, yet this increased dram on the wage 
fund must automatically have depressed the condition 
and so lowered the efficiency of other sections, with 
the result that, though the inequality between the sec- 
tions would have increased, the aggregate efficiency 
of the wage-earners as a whole w r ould not have risen 
Thus every factory act, which increased the immediate 
cost of woman or child labor, had to be paid for by 
a contemporaneous decrease m somebody’s wages; and 
every time a new expense for sanitation or precaution 
against accidents was imposed on the capitalists, some 
of the wage-earners had automatically to suffer a 
diminution of income ” 12 

Thus, as the reader can readily observe, any at- 
tempt to alleviate the living and working conditions of 
the laboring class could be lesisted on high moral 
grounds according to the laws of political economy 
the reform would hurt the very class it sought to help ! 
“ For a time, indeed, a natural influence may be 
dammed back, but only to act, ultimately, with accumu- 
lated force „In the long run, God’s laws will over- 
whelm all human obstructions ” 18 Consequently those 

” Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Industrial Demolracyff London, 
1902), p 607 The italics are mine 

11 James Stirling, Trade Unionism (1889), p 27, quoted in 
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who objected to the most ruthless methods of exploit- 
mg child labor were charged with betraying the very 
palladium of British liberties, with “ undermining the 
laws of political economy, with assailing God’s own 
established order ” And thus we see a Harriet Mar- 
tmeau lamenting in 1833 ovei the first faint regula- 
tions of child labor Shocked as she was by the of- 
ficial disclosures m legard to the subject, she could 
not tolerate any legislative interference, any social con- 
trol , it was against political economy But a woman’s 
heart is not without mercy, so she hoped that children 
engaged 111 industiy might die! “The case of those 
wretched factory children seems desperate, the only 
hope seems to be that the race will die out in two or 
three generations, by which time machinery may be 
found to do their work better than their miserable 

Webb’s Industrial Democracy, p 611 Mr Stirling was after all 
but a commonplace interpreter of “ God’s laws ” The palm in 
this line belongs to the English economist, the Rev J Townsend, 
who wrote under the name “The Wellwisher of Mankind” 
against the Poor Law In his masterpiece, which lived to see 
a second edition — A Dissertation on the Poor Laws (London, 
1817), pp 39-41, quoted by Marx, Capital, I, pp 602, 603— he 
explains to us that the poor aie improvident and multiply rapidly 
in order “that there may always be some to fulfil the most 
servile, the most sordid and the most ignoble offices in the 
community The stock of human happiness 1^ thereby much 
increased, whilst the more delicate are not only relieved from 
drudgery but are left without interruption to pursue those 

calhngs which are suited to their various dispositions ” The 
Poor Laiy “tends to destroy the harmony and beauty, the sym- 
metry and order of that system which God and Nature have 
established m the world” 
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selves ” 14 Miss Martineau forgot that machines were 
invented piecisely for the purpose of substituting child 
labor for skilled adult labor 

But Marx remembered it, he knew Ure’s Philosophy 
of Manufactures by heart 16 And yet Marx and En- 
gels did not escape the dogmatic fascination of the 
“ economic law ” It is this circumstance which 
stamped Marx as a classical economist In the fifties 
Marx, and Engels also, regarded any attempt to regu- 
late economic conditions by the law of the land as 
fruitless meddling, leactionary m its effect We find 
them anathematizing the ten-houi law in language 
worthy of Nassau Senior “ The whole social devel- 
opment of England depends upon the development and 
progress of its industry All institutions, which inter- 
fere with its progress, which try to legulate and 
control it are reactionary and untenable ” 10 

From this classical doctrine Marx and Engels, how- 
ever, drew the conclusion that, since reforms cannot 
mend the situation, the economic development is 
bound to lead to a revolution “ And so the only 
solution of the ten-hour problem, as of all problems 

11 Hamel Marhneau’s Autobiography by Maria W Chap- 
man (London, 1877), vol 111, p 87 Quoted in Webb, op cit, 
p 608 

r 

’““The effect of substituting the self-acting mule for the 
common mule is to discharge the greater part of men spinners 
and to retain adolescents and children " Ure, Philosophy of 
Manufactures (London, 1835), p 23 ’ 

10 In Marx’s Neue Rheimsche Zeitung, Heft 4 (London, 1850), 
P 13 
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arising from the antagonism of capital and labor, is 
the proletarian revolution ” 17 

There are two mam principles of government, 
and they are mutually exclusive the one of so- 
cial control and state intervention, the other of 
consistent laissez faire, the state guaianteemg prop- 
erty and free contract and then limiting its functions 
to those of a policeman and night-watchman It is 
obvious that economic tendencies can be watched, 
checked and modified from the point of view of the 
first principle, but from the other point of view these 
tendencies are manifestations of immanent and sov- 
ereign laws, independent of our desires and our ac- 
tions Classical political economy represented at the 
same time advocacy of the laissez faire principle and a 
theoretical explanation of the phenomena which arise 
under it 

In his Capital Marx abandoned his old view of the 
ten-hour bill and became an inconsistent advocate of 
social control, but he remained a typical classical free- 
trader in his theory He took it for granted that the 
capitalist mode of production is based on non-inter- 
ference and free trade, and, with exceptional acumen, 
he worked out its laws and tendencies, which pointed 
to a general cataclysm of capitalist society and to a 
social revolution Yet Marx himself witnessed the 

17 Ibid , p 1(2 See also Aus dem lileranschen Nachlass von 
Karl Mafx, Friedrich Engels , etc, vol ui (Stuttgart, 1902), p. 
395 
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passing of the laisses faire stage of English capitalism 
and the reintroduction of social control — the ten-hour 
bill, the factory acts, etc He appreciated their im- 
portance There is abundant proof that he leahzed 
that he was witnessing the victory of a new principle 
But it was too late, his theoiy was made up and was- 
fixed m his mind As a theory, it was profound, but 
it was unrelated to the transformation which was 
going on before his eyes Lassalle’s piediction that 
Marx would be a combination of a Hegel turned 
economist and a Ricardo turned socialist 18 was com- 
pletely verified Marx did develop and apply the eco- 
nomic principles of Ricardo, and the change of 
tableaus in Hegel’s historical process he expected from 
the self-destruction of capitalism He was on the 
lookout for a death certificate, and did not notice that 
the factory acts and social control signified either a 
new lease of life for capitalism or the new tableau he 
was looking for, the dawn of a new era 

Now let us see how Marx came to this doctrine of 
increasing misery as a law of capitalist society The 
„ iron law of wages, as we have already seen, did not 
account for the actual steady sinking of wages Nor 
was the Malthusian side of the iron-law doctrine ac- 
ceptable "to Marx Neither of these theories made 
any such impression upon him as that which he re- 
ceived from Andrew Ure’s discussion of the purport 

11 Brief e von Ferdinand Lassalle an Karl Mar\ (Stuttgart, 
1902), p 30 The letter cited is dated May 12, 1851 
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and effect of tnachmeiy “ The effect of improvements 
m machinery not merely m superseding the necessity 
for the employment of the same quality of adult labor 
as before, in order to produce a given result, but in 
substituting one description of human labor for an- 
other, the less skilled for the more skilled, juvenile for 
adult, female for male, causes a fresh disturbance in 
the rate of wages ” 19 Upon these facts, which were 
matters of common observation, Marx built his theory 
of wages and population From these data it fol- 
lowed that in industrial society a surplus population, 
pauperism of the unemployed, and low wages of the 
employed are due to technical improvements While 
Malthus’s law may apply to plants or animals, it is 
not written for modern industrial life, since an entirely 
new element comes in, that of industrial technique, and 
this element is the decisive one In fact, without a 
large surplus population of operatives, without an in- 
dustrial reserve army, capitalist industry could not 
exist, since it could not adjust itself to the fluctuations 
which are essential to an unorganized competitive 
mode of production Without a reserve army on call, , 
the times of prosperity could not be utilized, and the 
increased demand could not be supplied for lack of 
factory hands This reserve army is created and 
maintained by the introduction of new ihachmeiy or 
by technical improvement of the old It acts as a 
dead weight, of pauperism upon the active industrial 
'“Uee, Philosophy of Manufactures (London, 1835), P 321 
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army Wages are depressed and become insufficient 
for the physical maintenance of, the laboiers’ families 
The improved machinery permits the employment of 
women and childien, the insufficient wages of the men 
compel it Thus the proletarian family is destroyed, 
it becomes a group of factory hands The laige 
amount of “ constant ” capital, 1 e , capital invested m 
the plant, suggests its longer and intenser utilization 
As a result comes the prolongation of the woilung 
day “When a laborer,” says a cotton manufactuier 
quoted by Nassau Senior, “ lays down his spade, he 
renders useless a capital worth eightpence When one 
of om people leaves the null he renders useless a 
capital that has cost £100,000 ” 20 Hence the de- 
mand for longer hours, a demand which the laborer 
cannot resist because of the competition of the indus- 
trial reserve Machinery, as Ure explained, turns the 
flanks of the laboring aimy and compels it to “ sur- 
render at discretion”, and every bit of machinery 
“ confirms the great doctrine already propounded, that 
when capital enlists science into her service the re- 
„ fractory hand of laboi will always be taught 
docility ” 21 

If Ure explained the origin of an industrial reserve 
army, Professor Merivale, whose writings Marx 
studied, suggested the industrial reserve army as an 
indispensable condition for modern industry If as a 

20 Senior, Letters on the Factory Acts (London, ^.837), pp 
13 , 14 

31 Use, op at , pp 368-370 et passim 
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result of bad times the unemployed should emigrate 
to some other countiy, leasoned Merivale, then with 
the return of prospenty there will not be a sufficient 
supply ( for the increased demand for labor The fac- 
tory hands may get bettei wages, they may breed, 
accoidmg to Malthus, more freely, but still, he con- 
tinues, “ however rapid repioduction may be, it takes, 
at all events, the space of a geneiation to replace the 
loss of adult labor Now, the profits of our mann- 
factuiers depend mainly on the power of making use 
of the prosperous moment when demand is brisk, and 
thus compensating themselves for the interval during 
which it is slack This power is secured to them only 
by the command of machinery and of manual labor 
They must have hands ready for them, they must be 
able to increase the activity of their operations when 
required, and to slacken it again, accoi ding to the state 
of the market ” 32 This was of course Marx’s point 
of view The economic implications of commercial 
depressions Marx could not overlook On the com- 
mercial crisis Marx rested his hope of the final cata- 
clysm of capitalist society The analysis of mdustnal 
crises was perhaps the chief contribution of Mark’s 
French predecessors, Fourier and Sismondi, 2 , 3 which 
Marx, as usual, gladly acknowledged 24 

22 H Meetvale, Lectures on Colonisation and Colonies (1841), 
vol 1, p 146 

2J Ch Andleb, Le Mamfeste Commumste, vol 11, Introduction 
historique^t commentaire (Paris, 1901), pp 99-102 

24 Menger and some other writers have wasted a good deal 

1 
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One can therefore easily imagine how little use 
Karl Marx had from this pomtof view for the wage- 
fund apologists, whose sentiments may be summed 
up in Han let Maitineau’s advice to the laboring 
class “ We manufacturers do what we can, whilst we 
are increasing that capital on which you must subsist, 
and you must do the rest by accommodating your 
numbers to the means of subsistence 1 ” SD Maix’s 
scorn for Malthusianism and for the wage-fund the- 
ories was, however, intellectual rather than moral He 
had, as we have seen, as little hope for the rise of 
the laboring class as any of his contemporaries But 
he could not assume that low wages are due to over- 
population, that after the population has been deci- 
mated wages rise, that with the rise of wages the 
population increases and so on “ A beautiful mode 
of motion this for developed capitalist production ! ” 
he exclaims “ Before, in consequence of the rise of 


of time in trying to demonstrate the sources from which Marx 
borrowed his system In literary matters Marx was extremely 
punctilious His erudition was colossal, and wherever he was 
conscious of borrowing an idea he invariably acknowledged it 
Apart from such acknowledged borrowings he was unconsciously 
influenced, without doubt, by many writers and by many political 
and social occurrences, and from the psychological and the his- 
torical points of view it is interesting to trace these influences , 
but it is folly to search for a predecessor from whom Marx 
borrows his system There is not a single separate Idea in the 
system of Marx which was not formulated or suggested by 
previous writers, but the combination of the^e ideas in one 
colossal structure is Marx’s own achievement " 

Harriet Martineau, The Manchester Strike (1842), p 101 
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wages, any positive increase of the population really 
fit for work could ocOur, the time would have been 
passed, again and again, dunng which the industrial 
campaign must have been carried thiough, the battle 
fought and won ” 20 

On the other hand the wage-fund theory was not 
without influence upon Marx, especially since m the 
ultimate result — the assumed impossibility of any rise 
of the working class — Marx was entirely in accord 
with his contemporaries and predecessors Thus, in 
somewhat different words, Marx re-states the classical 
theory, emphasizing the expansion and contraction not 
of population but of production “ Accumulation 
slackens in consequence of the rise of the price of 
labor, because the stimulus of gam is blunted The 
rate of accumulation lessens, but with its lessening the 
primary cause of that lessening vanishes, 1 e , the dis- 
proportion between capital and exploitable labor- 
power. The mechanism of the process of capitalist 
production removes the very obstacle that it tem- 
porarily creates ” 27 In other words, since m capital- 
istic society the laborer exists for the increase of ex- 
isting values and not vice versa, every rise in wages 
which will endanger the continual expansion of, capital 
is excluded. 28 With the accumulation of^ capital the 
proportion of constant to variable capital changes, 1 e , 

• 88 Marx, Capital , vol i, p 652 
^ Ibid , p 633 
81 Ibid, p 634 
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the amount of capital invested in plant and machinery 
in i elation to the amount speflt on wages is not as 
it was originally — not, let us say, i i, but 2 1, 3 1, 
4 1, 6 1, 8 1, etc Since the demand for labor is 
determined not by the amount of capital as a whole, 
but by its “ variable ” constituent alone, 1 e , by the 
amount spent on wages, the demand for labor falls 
progressively with the increase of the total capital, the 
largest part of which is now being tiansformed into 
means of production, 1 e , machmeiy, etc 20 Machinery 
and other improved means of production, as we have 
seen, create a surplus population “ The laboring pop- 
ulation theref 01 e produces, along with the accumulation 
of capital produced by it, the means by which itself 
is made 1 elatively superfluous, is turned into a relative 
surplus population, and it does this to an always in- 
creasing extent This is a law of population peculiar 
to the capitalist mode of pioduction ” 30 

But the surplus population, the industnal leserve 
army, as we have seen, is itself a lever of capitalistic 
accumulation, m fact a condition of existence of the 
capitalist mode of production The course character- 
istic of modern industry — let us say a decennial cycle 
of average activity, production at high pressuie, crisis 
and stagnation — depends upon the existence of an in- 
dustrial army, the greater or lesser absorption of 
which at any time corresponds to the momentaiy de- 
gree of productive activity In peiiods*of .stagnation, 


3# Ibid , p 643 


** Ib-,d , p 64s 
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the active labor army is weighed down by the indus- 
trial reserve army In* times of prosperity the reserve 
army still holds the pretensions of labor in check It 
is thus 'the pivot upon which the law of demand and 
supply of labor works Pauperism, pauperism on an 
ever-mcreasmg scale, is therefore a necessary part of 
the system , it enters into the faux frais of capitalistic 
production And Marx formulates his theory of in- 
creasing misery as follows 

“ The folly is now patent of the economic wisdom 
that preaches to the laborers the accommodation of 
their number to the requirements of capital The 
mechanism of capitalist production and accumulation 
constantly affects this adjustment The first word of 
this adaptation is the creation of a relative surplus 
population, or industrial reserve army Its last word 
is the misery of constantly extending strata of the 
active army of labor, and the dead weight of pau- 
perism 

“ The law by which a constantly increasing quantity 
of means of production, thanks to the advance m the 
productiveness of social labor, may be set m move- 
ment by a progressively diminishing expenditure of hu- 
man power, this law, in a capitalist society, where the 
laborer does not employ the means of production but 
the means of production employ the laborer, undergoes 
a complete inversion and is expressed thus the higher 
the prodsctiveness of labor, the greater is the pressure 
of the laborers on the means of employment, the more 
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precarious, therefore, becomes their condition of exist- 
ence, viz , the sale of their owh labor power for the 
increasing of another’s wealth, or for the self-expan- 
sion of capital The fact that the means of pioduc- 
tion and the productiveness of labor increase more 
rapidly than the productive population, expresses 
itself, therefore, capitalistically in the inverse form, 
that the laboring population always increases more 
rapidly than the conditions under which capital can 

r 

employ this increase for its own self-expansion 
Within the capitalist system all methods for raising 
the social productiveness of labor are brought about 
at the cost of the individual laborer, all means for 
development of production tiansform themselves into 
means of domination over and exploitation of the pro- 
ducers; they mutilate the laborer into a fragment of 
a man, degiade him to the level of an appendage to a 
machine, destroy every charm m his work and turn it 
into a hated toil, they estrange from him the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the labor process in the same 
proportion as science is mcoiporated in it as an inde- 
pendent power , they distort the conditions under which 
lie^works, subject him during his labor process to a 
despotism the more hateful for its meanness, they 
transform his lifetime into working time, and drag 
his wife and child beneath the wheels of the Juggernaut 
of Capital But all methods for the production of 
surplus value are at the same time methods of, accumu- 
lation, and every extension of accumulation becomes 
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again a means for the development of these methods 
It follows therefore that m proportion as capital ac- 
cumulates, the lot of the laborer, be his payment high 
or low, must grow worse The law, finally, that al- 
ways equilibrates the relative surplus population or 
industrial reserve army to the extent and energy of 
accumulation, this law rivets the laborer to capital 
more firmly than the wedges of Vulcan did Prome- 
theus to the rock It establishes an accumulation of 
misery, corresponding with accumulation of capital 
Accumulation of wealth at one pole is therefore at 
the same time accumulation of misery, agony of toil, 
slavery, ignoiance, brutality, mental degradation, at 
the opposite pole ” 31 

This is Marx’s theory of increasing misery At the 
end of the first volume of his Capital , summing up and 
giving an account of the general historical tendencies 
of accumulation, he clearly indicates whither the in- 
creasing misery of the working class is bound to lead 
Along with the concentration of industry and central- 
ization of capital “ grows the mass of misery, oppres- 
sion, slavery, degradation, exploitation, but with it. 
too grows the revolt of the working class, a clasp al- 
ways increasing m numbers, and disciplined, united, 
organized by the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself ” 82 

Such is the doctrine, a doctrine embracing a theory 
of popyjation and a law of wages, and formulating 

11 Marx, Capital , vol 1, pp 660, 661 " Ibid , p 789 
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a tendency which leads inevitably and necessarily to 
a social revolution and socialism It is undoubtedly 
an ingenious doctrine, its critique of Malthusianism 
and of wage-fund theories is as a whole well taken, 
yet it was destined to shale the fate of preceding eco- 
nomic doctrines Life in its development has betrayed 
them and left them behind And their value is now 
but that of historical monuments 

It has already been pointed out that the Maixian 
theoiy which we aie now discussing is framed on the 
presupposition of consistent individualism, non-re- 
sistance on the part of the laboring class until no 
alternative to revolution is left, non-interference on 
the part of the state, with economic life reduced to a 
mechanical entity, till the very mechanism of economic 
life makes the existent state impossible Were it not 
for the circumstance that Marx witnessed the intro- 
duction of the factory acts and the resumption of 
social control on the part of the state, his theory would 
have been open to criticism only as defective in its 
psychology Considering that he lived to see these 
-changes, his theory is open to sharpei criticism it 
deal£ with a fictitious society, and the result was a 
fictitious doctrine, based on the facts as they had 
been, but unrelated to the facts as they were, and 
therefore without claim to reality and truth 

It is indeed evident that Marx saw how trade 
unionism alone might undermine and render li^grthless 
his wage law and his whole theory of increasing 
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misery He wrote “ As soon, therefore, as the la- 
borers learn the secrat, how it comes to pass that in 
the same measure as they work more, as they produce 
more jyealth for others, and as the productive power 
of their labor mci eases, so in the same measuie even 
their function as a means of the self-expansion of 
capital becomes more and more precarious for them, 
as soon as they discover that the degree of intensity of 
competition among themselves depends wholly on the 
pressure of relative surplus population, as soon as by 
trades unions, etc , they try to organize a regular co- 
operation between employed and unemployed in order 
to destroy or to weaken the ruinous effects of this 
natural law of capitalistic production on their class , 
so soon capital and its sycophant, political economy, 
cry out at the infringement of the ‘ eternal ’ and, so 
to say, ‘ sacred ’ law of supply and demand Every 
combination of employed and unemployed disturbs the 
‘ harmonious ’ action of this law ” 33 So Marx ac- 
knowledged that trade unionism might weaken or 
even destroy the “ natural law ” of wages And that 
unionism has done it is beyond question Organized-* 
labor has succeeded in steadily improving its living 
conditions In 1892, in his preface to the second edi- 
tion of his book on the working class m England, 
Frederick Engels had to acknowledge it and sadly to 
admit the fact that, with the improved conditions, the 
revolutionary spirit of the Chartist epoch had sub- 
11 Maex, Capital , vol 1, p 655 The italics are mine 
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sided He wrote “ The engineers, the carpenters, 
joiners and bricklayers are each' 1 of them a power, to 
that extent that, as m the case of the bricklayers and 
bricklayers’ laborers, they can even successfully resist 
the introduction of machinery That their condition 
has remarkably improved since 1848 there can be no 
doubt, and the best proof of this is the fact that for 
more than fifteen years not only have their employers 
been with them, but they with their employers, upon 
exceedingly good terms They form an aristocracy 
among the working class , they have succeeded in en- 
forcing for themselves a relatively comfortable posi- 
tion and they accept it as final They are the model 
workingmen of Messrs Leone Levi and Giffen, and 
they are very nice people indeed nowadays to deal 
with, for any sensible capitalist m particular and for 
the whole capitalist class in general ” 34 The “ nat- 
ural law ” of capitalist production had failed to work 
Not only was misery not on the increase, but the con- 
ditions of the so-called aristocracy of labor, as Engels 
himself acknowledged, had remarkably improved 
-» There is also an official ex cathedra statement of 
Marx in regard to this matter, a statement which 
opens up^an extremely interesting psychological ques- 
tion Marx published the first volume of his Capital 
in 1867 In it he developed his theory of increasing 
misery Yet in 1864, while he was elaborating that 

“ Fk Engels, The Condition of the Wot king Class m Eng- 
land in 1844 (London, 1892), p xv The italics are mine 
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volume, he openly abandoned this theory In his 
book, it must be remembered, this theory is a central 
doctrine Not only does it embody his theory of popu- 
lation and his wage law, but upon it is based his pro- 
gressively intensified class-struggle doctrine, and, fur- 
thermore, it is a vital part of his theory of the inevita- 
ble catclysm of capitalistic society The statement 
just made, that he abandoned the increasing misery 
theory in 1864, is based on what he said m his inaug- 
ural address before the International Woikmgmen’s 
Association in that year “ After a thirty years’ war 
conducted with wonderful endurance, the English 
working class succeeded m utilizing a temporary clash 
between the landed aristocracy and the moneyed aris- 
tocracy, and the ten-hour bill was put through 
Everybody acknowledges now its significant physical, 
moral and intellectual advantages foi the working 
class, which are chronologically now recorded m the 
semi-annual reports of the factory inspectors The 
majority of the continental governments feel them- 
selves also obliged to introduce the English factoiy 
acts with gi eater or less diminishing, and th» 
British Parliament is compelled to enlarge from 
year to year the sphere of influence of the factory 

acts The wonderful results of this labor measure 

* 

were of more than mere practical significance The 
notorious mouthpieces of the British bourgeoisie, 
scholar like Dr Ure, Professor Senior and wiseacres 
of the same type, prophesied and proved to their own 
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heart’s satisfaction that any legal limitation of the 
working day would chime the death hour of Bntish 
mdustiy — an industry which like a vampire could 
thrive only on blood, children’s blood above all The 
struggle for the legal limitation of the working day 
was the more bitter, because it was not merely a check 
upon individual gieed, but also a direct intervention 
in the great battle waged between the blind law of 
supply and demand — the political economy of the 
bourgeois — and the principle of social regulation of 
production, which is the quintessence of the political 
economy of the laboring class And therefore the ten- 
hour bill was not only a great practical success, it was 
the victory of a pi mciple In the bright sunlight of 
day the bourgeois political economy was here van- 
quished for the first time by the political economy of 
the working class ” 35 Thus Marx himself threw over- 
board his theory of increasing misery The victory of 
the new principle meant the defeat of the pnnciple 
upon which the whole Marxian theoiy rests, the crum- 
bling of his whole economic system, of all his eco- 
nomic proofs and evidences of the inevitable dies irac, 
of the cataclysm of our whole economic organization 
The foundation upon which Marx’s entire work was 
built, the inevitable laisses faire, Marx himself ac- 

11 Inaugural Address delivered by Marx, September 28, 1864, 
in. St Martin’s Hall Der Vorbote, politische und sozialokono- 
mische Zeitschrift, Centralorgan der Sektionsgruppe deutscher 
Sprache der Internationalen Arbeiterassociation, redigiit von 
Joh Phil Becker (Genf 1866), pp 38-39 
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knowledged to have been washed away even before his 
woik was ready for print, before he finished its archi- 
tectural details 

Anybody who studies the first volume of Capital can 
see there the unconscious conflict of the two principles, 
— on one hand the elaboration of a purely economico- 
mechanic system, not as a theoretical possibility but 
as an actual tangible reality piedestmed to run itself 
to rum m its own course , and on the other hand the 

C 

acknowledgment of the salutary and modifying effects 
of social control, which determines the character of 
the economic phenomena 

If the Marxian theory were a “ static state ” theory, 
any tendency indicating the direct opposite of what 
the theory claims could be classed by the Maixists as 
one of those “ slight ” deviations of a temporary char- 
acter due perhaps to man-made law, which is aftei all 
of little concern to truth everlasting But Marx’s just 
claim to fame rests precisely on his lefusal to traffic 
in eternal verities His economic laws are laws of 
capitalist production only Every economic epoch has 
its own laws, but they are laws of development, laws* 
actually governing the economic tendencies If, there- 
foie, the actual facts flatly contradict the jheory,**as 
they do, there remains but the alternative either to 
deny the facts or to repudiate the theory 

Both alternatives have found their champions 
Some imaginative and enterprising socialists, not 
weighed down with too much learning, deny the facts 
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of the case , others claim that the doctrine of increasing 
misery is but a minor and non-essential point, which 
could and should be dropped as immaterial and irrele- 
vant to the Marxian theory and to scientific socialism 
So for instance Franz Mehring, a Marxist, justly held 
in high esteem by the socialists of his country on ac- 
count of his learned histoncal works, makes the curi- 
ous statement that the theory of increasing misery is 
but a relic inherited by Marx fiom the bourgeois po- 
litical economy, which has lost long ago what little 
sense and justification it might once have had and 
which has nothing in common with orthodox Marx- 
ism 80 Schonlank, a German socialist of marked abil- 
ity, frankly admits that the theory of increasing 
misery is untenable 37 The same is the attitude of 

'“‘How long the party will continue to find satisfaction in 
these discussions we do not know, but even were it to do so for 
as many years m the future a3 it already has in the past, not 
a particle of use would arise from it And for the simple reason 
that the theory of increasing misery long since lost whatever 
import and acceptance it may have had in the past A product 
of bourgeois political economy when that was still unbiassed, it 
,has nothing to do with ‘ orthodox Marxism ’ ” Mehring, “ His- 
tonsches zur Verelendungstheorie,” Neue Zeit, Jahrgang XX 
(Stuttgart, 1902), vol 1, pp 164, 165 

,T “ The ^theory of misery in the absolute sense which long 
was current m our party, and the theory of constantly increasing 
misery which stril finds expression 111 the first part of the Erfurt 
program, are no longer tenable ! ” Leipsiger Volkszeitung, 1897, 
quoted m the “ Bernstem-Debatte " m Hanover Protokoll uber 
die Verhandlungen des Parteitages der soziald^mokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Hannover, OkFoSer 9-14, 
1899, pp 137, 138 
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David, who urges his comrades to acknowledge the 
mistake 88 % 

And yet the true-blue Marxists are unwilling to 
drop this theory They realize that in dropping it 
they are dioppmg Marxism, but they do not realize 
that in interpreting it away they are interpreting Marx- 
ism away, The whole construction of Marx’s Capital 
leads up to the doctrine of increasing misery In 
rejecting this theory, one rejects also Marx’s theory 
of population, his theory of wages, his theory of ac- 
cumulation of capital And if what is left be Marx- 
ism, it is Marxism with Marx left out Not only is 
his theory shattered, but what rational foundation is 
there left for his vision and hope, his goal and in- 
spiration — the breakdown of capitalism and the social 
revolution ? These conceptions of Marx as well as his 
idea of the general crisis are based upon the pro- 
gressively increasing misery of the working class 80 

* s “ Let us not play at hide-and-seek, but let us quietly explain 
the position of the program in regard to increasing misery is a 
mistake” Ibid , p 138 

So Peter Struve points out “ that the theory of a cataclysm 
as a theory of a general crisis necessarily leads back to tho*» 
doctrine of increasing misery ’’ Peter von Struve, “^Die 
Marx’sche Theorie der Sozialen Entwicklung,” Braun's Archtv 
fUr soztale Gesetzgebung md Statutik, vol xiv, 1899, g 69s 



CHAPTER VII 


DATA RELATING TO THE STATUS OF THE 
WAGE-EARNER 

Since the Marxian system cannot without wrecking 
its theory disavow the doctrine of increasing misery 
of wage-earners, it devolves upon us to test this doc- 
trine by the actual facts of economic life, 1 e , by wage 
statistics Relatively easy as it is to obtain figures of 
wages for long periods, their scientific utilization pre- 
sents considerable difficulties The data have invaria- 
bly been gathered and controlled by different methods, 
the money wage of the time and the purchasing power 
of the wage varied greatly The task is therefore not 
a grateful one, and no historical statements of wages 
based upon miscellaneous statistics can lay claim to 
mathematical exactness And yet m spite of all the 
^inevitable inaccuracies, these statistical data suffice to 
establish the general tendencies beyond a shadow of 
reasonable doubt 

A valuable supplement to the ordinary statistics of 
workingmen's earnings are the budgets of the wage- 
earner’s expenditures Although budget literature is 
now being traced back to Sir William Ifetty and his 
Political Arithmetic , for our purposes onIy*material 

128 
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of much later date is of interest We may start with 
a contemporary of 4he Communist Manifesto — Dr. 
Alexander v Lengerke’s Landhche Arbeit erf rage , 1 
which is a very important volume The itemized ex- 
penditures are estimates, but they are carefully and 
minutely consideied estimates submitted at the request 
of the Prussian government by 185 local agricultuial 
societies, and they all relate to the probable ex- 
penditures of peasant families consisting of five 
members 

This investigation embraces agricultural laborers 
and peasants who supplement then income from farm- 
ing by outside agricultural labor One hundred and 
fifteen thalers was the average income of such families 
throughout Prussia in 1848, 2 3 and on an average not 
less than 96 per cent of their budget went for the satis- 
faction of the elementary physical wants food, shel- 
ter, clothing, fuel and fodder The remaining 4 per 
cent was spent on “ Abgaben an Staat, Kirche, Schule ” 
Since taxes may well be estimated at about 3 per cent, 
it left but 1 per cent foi non-physical wants s 

1 Die landhche Arbeiterfrage Beantwortet durch die bet dew 
komghchen landcs-Oekononne-Collegium aus alien Gegenden der 
preussischen Monarchic emgegangenen Beuchte landmrtschaft- 
Itcher Vereine uber die matenellen Zustande der arbeitenden 

Classen auf dem platten Lande Berlin Im Bureau des konigl 
Ministeriums fur landwirtschaftliche Angelegenheiten 1849 The 
volume is rare, but there is a copy m the Library of Congress 

3 76 irf, p 13 , 

' See alSo^on the subject, Ernst Engels, Die Lebenskosten 
Belgtscher Arbeiter-Famihen, Dresden, 1903, p 19 
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An enquete on similar lines covering the whole of 
Germany was undertaken in 1872 The results were 
published by Professor von der Goltz in 1875/ and 
show an extraordinary matenal improvement of the 
living conditions of the agricultural laboreis The ex- 
penditures of a family of five were m Prussia Mk 
632 7 instead of Mk 315 30 as in 1848, and through- 
out Germany the average expenditure amounted to 
Mk 717 5 

The great material advance of the agricultural la- 

* Die Lage der landlichen Arbeiter im Deutschen Reich Unter 
Mitwirkung von Prof Richter, v Langsdorff, erstattet von Dr 
Th Frh von der Goltz, Professor an der Umversitat Komgsberg, 
Berlin, 1875 (A copy in the Cornell University Library ) 

“Engels, op cit , p 19 “With regard to intellectual culture 
progress may be noted more frequently than with regard to 
morals 

“With regard to the material situation Here an almost gen- 
eral improvement in the material condition of the agricultural 
laborers is proved, but at the same time it is evident that they 
have not become more economical ” 

Dr v d Goltz goes on to show that within the last 30 years 
prices increased as follows rye, 25 per cent, potatoes 31 per 
cent, butter 48 per cent and meat 53 per cent, but wages increased 
in most provinces in the neighborhood of 100 per cent while 
'^Inany articles of consumption (especially “ Colomalwaaren ”) de- 
creased m price He also reminds us of the fact that the products 
which increased in price are chiefly produced by the agricul- 
tural laborers themselves on their plots of land, or they receive 
it as a “ Naturaldeputat ” from their employer Professor von 
der Goltz therefore comes to the conclusion “ After what has 
been said we are obliged to emphasize the fact that the statement 
which was made with such unanimity in the committee in regard 
to the actual improvement in the material condition of the agri- 
cultural laborer was thoroughly warranted ” Th voR 'der Goltz, 
loc cit , pp 496, 497, 498 
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borer and the rise m his standard of living were re- 
ported in every part of* the Geiman Empire 

And yet, as we have previously pointed out, the 
Communist Manifesto must not be regarded as a 
rhetorical exercise of a mere demagogue In the midst 
of its fiery revolutionary eloquence the Manifesto 
shows more regard for facts than many a learned 
work of its time The Manifesto is m truth but a 
reflection of the effects of early industrialism, it was 
written under the fresh impression of hunger riots 
of the Silesian weavers, which Heme and Hauptmann 
have immortalized 0 It is therefore especially for- 
tunate that one of the most careful budget studies 
should cover the economic status of the Silesian textile 
workers during the period of 1865-1874 This study 
was made by Kail Schwedler, 7 the manager of a local 
cooperative society ( Consumverem ) All the prices 
were taken from the actual account books, the sums 
spent minutely itemized, the mciease in rent not over- 
looked , m short the study is exceptionally trustworthy 
Here are the results Schwedler’s tables show that m 

” Heine’s famous poem, “Die Weber,” begins with these linos 
“ Im dustren Auge keme Thrane, Sie sitzen am Webstuhl und 
fletschen die Zahne Deutschland, wir weben dein Leidientuch, 
Wir weben hmem den dreifachen Fluch, Wir weben, wir weben ! ” 
(“No tears in their sad eyes, they sit at the loom and grimly 
smile, Germany, we weave your shroud, into it we weave a 
threefold curse, we weave, we weave ! ”) 

7 Kahl Schwepler, “ Arbeitslohne in der Schlesischen Textil- 
Industne uikl Unterhaltsbedarf in den letzten 10 Jahren” In the 
Arbetterfreund, vol xn, Berlin, 187s, pp 149 ff 
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the ten years prices advanced 35 per cent Wages on 
the other hand advanced, for men, 60 per cent , women, 
29 per cent , girls, 50 per cent , boys, 50 per cent 8 
What percentage of these increasing wages forms a 
surplus over the merely physical necessities of life and 
the allowance for its fuller development? An inter- 
esting table, which answers this question, is to be 
found in a recent curious Russian book by S Solncev 0 
Solncev used the Berlin workingmen’s budgets col- 
lected in 1879, 1896 and 1900 by Berlin statisticians 


Expenditures per Person in a Family 




IN Marks 

Per Cent to all 
Expenbiiures 



1879 

1896 

1900 

1879 

189G 

1 I 9 QO 

I 

Rent 

520 

606 

765 

16 3 

M 

17 01 

2 

Furniture 

68 

? 

? 

TO 

■ESI 

? 

3 

Fuel 

19 7 

163 

189 


mvl 

4 18 

4 

Light 

50 

42 

57 

mm 

mm 

I 25 

5 

Clothing, wash, etc 

39 7 

33 3 

49 7 

124 


11 06 

6 

Food 

1567 

1719 

203 2 

489 


45 01 

7 

Drinks and food m 
restauiants, etc 

17 0 

205 

95 

5 3 

j 48 I 
58 

2 16 

8 

Care of health, etc 

74 

5 9 

48 

23 

20 

X03 

A. 

Expenditures of a 
physical nature 

304 3 

3227 

3683 

950 

894 

81 73 

B 

Expenditures non-: 

physical 

l6 I 

382 

813 

50 

! 

10 6 

1827 


Total « 

3204 

3609 

4496 

100 

100 

100 


'Karl Schwedler, loc cit , p 153 . 

° S Solncev, Rabachie budgeti v svyasi s teoney n obednema /’ 
1907, p 69 
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Non-physical expenditures, which practically did not 
exist in agricultural districts in 1848, have gradually 
risen from 5 per cent in 1879 to 18 per cent m 1900 
m family households In 1903 the non-physical ex- 
penditures of a Berlin workingman’s family, number- 
ing 4 persons, were already fluctuating from 18 to 
25 per cent of the total expenditures, and those of a 
bachelor averaged as high as 28 per cent 10 

The admirable work of Professoi Ashley on The 
Progress of the German Working Classes will give us 
the reason for such an extraordinary change Every 
side of Germany’s economic life is discussed by Mr 
Ashley, and they all testify to the gradual but steady 
improvement of the workingmen In Krupp’s works, 
for instance, the average wage has risen, between 
1871-1900, 57 per cent, while, owing to a special hous- 
ing policy, rent actually decreased During the same 
period the price of bacon increased but 2 per cent, that 
of beef 11 per cent, veal 21 per cent, that of potatoes 
decreased 31 per cent, that of bread decreased 2 7 per 
cent 11 The annual earnings m the Hamburg ship- 
building yards show the following percentage of in- 
crease 

1880-1890 1890-1899 1^0-1899 

Shipbuilders . 72 13 S 217 

Machinists 19 4 13 3 35 3 

Helpers 304 14 5 49 3 

Boilermakers 28 00 130 44 7 

10 Solncev, cf' at , p 38 

11 W J Ashley, The Proqress of the German Working Classes 
m the Last Quarter of a Century 1904, p 91 
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And this general use took place m spite of the intro- 
duction of the ten-hour day '"in the middle of the 
eighties 12 The approximate average wage of the coal 
heavers m Westphalia was in 


1865 

1874 

1886-1888 

1890 

1898-1899 


Mk 600-700 
900-1,000 
800-900 
1 , 100 - 1,200 
1,300-1,500 “ 


The deposits m savings banks in Saxony increased 
from Mk 11465 per head of the population in 1S80 
to Mk 222 03 m 1900 14 In Prussia the numbei of 
savings bank depositors in 1875 was 2,209,101, the 
amount deposited 1,112 millions, in 1898, 8,049,599 
depositors and the amount deposited 5,287 millions 15 
The consumption of all ordinary articles of food in- 
creased greatly during the same period throughout 
Germany The consumption of wheat rose from 516 
kilos per head m 1879-84 to 744 kilos m 1895-96, 
that of sugai from 6 4 kilos in 1871-81 to 10 7 kilos 
in 1891-96, that of rice from 1 55 kilos in 1871-75 to 
~2 49 kilos in 1891-95, of petroleum 187 kilos in 
1886-90 to 16 14 kilos m 1896 16 The consumption of 
meat increased m Prussia from 18 kilos per head in 
1867 to 37'kilos in 1897, m Saxony the consumption 
of beef and pork increased from 22 2 kilos m i860 

12 Ibid , p 93 

UW,p 95. 


11 Ibid , pp 120-122 


“JfbidtB 1 16 
10 Ibtd , p ii 7 
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to 43 x kilos in 1900 The death rate decreased from 
29 o per 1,000 m 187® to 20 6 in 1902, 17 the death rate 
m Berlin from 31 89 in 1861-70 to 17 38 in 1903 , the 
number of suicides decreased from 31 per 100,000 in 
1871-81 to 245 in 1897-1901, 18 the over-sea emigra- 
tion decreased from 3 22 pel cent of the population in 
1884 to 040 per cent m 1900 The number of over- 
crowded dwellings in Berlin with one heated room de- 
creased from 195 s per 1,000 in 1875 t° *3 2 2 
1895 , with two heated rooms from 20 7 per 1,000 in 
1875 to 10 9 m 1895, m Frankfort, the number of 
overcrowded dwellings with one heated room was, in 
1885, 1277 per 1,000, in 1895, 43, overcrowded 
dwellings with two heated rooms in 1885, 20 3 pel 
1,000, m 1895, 7 8 

So much for the “ increasing misery ” m Germany 
Now let us turn to England 

Sir Robert Giffen m The Progress of the Work- 
ing Classes tn the Last Half Century gives us some 
extremely interesting data on the subject, which we 
shall take the hbeity of quoting Giffen’s tables are 
somewhat antiquated, but still interesting and««- 
structive enough for our purposes They were com- 
piled about 1882 10 

17 Ibid, p 130 

18 Ibid , p 133 

18 We are quoting from the American edition published by 
G. P Putnqjji’s Sons, 1885, P 5 
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Occupation 

Place 

Wages Fifteen 
Years Ago 

S 

Wages Present 
Time per Week 

Amount 

W H 

U) S 

*1 » 
HU 

U P4 

fc w 
WfL* 

Carpenters 

Manchester 

2^8 

34 s 

108 



Glasgow 

I4S 

afis 

I2S 

8 S 

Bricklayers 

Manchester 

24S 

36s 

128 

RO 

Glasgow 

ISS 

27s 

I3S 

80 

Masons 

Manchester 

24s 

29s lod 

£s iod 

24 

Glasgow 

14s 

23 s 8d 

98 8d 

69 

Miners 

Staffordshire 

25 8 d per day 

49 per day 

is 4d 

so 

Pattern Weavers, etc 

Huddersfield 

16s 

25s 

9s 

55 

Wool Scourers 

17s 

22s 

5 S 

30 

Male Spinners 

* 

25s 6d 

30s 

43 6d 

20 

Weavers 


I3S 

26s 

I4S 

HR 

Warpers and Reamers 

41 

37s 

27s 

10s 


Winders and Reelers 

* 

6s 

ns 

5 s 

03 

Weavers (Men) 

Bradford 

8s 3d 

20s fid 

129 3d 

150 

Reeling and Warpmg 


3s ad 

15s 6d 

7a 9 d 

ESI 

Spuming (Children,) 


45 fid 

ns 6d 

7s id 

iflo 


Sir Robert Giffen’s figures were indorsed by Sid- 
ney Webb He writes 

“ There seems no reason to doubt, so far as con- 
cerns the male worker, the general accuracy of Sir 
Robert Giffen’s conclusion that the rise m neaily all 
the trades has been from 50 to 100 per cent In some 
of the building trades, for instance, wages have in 
ce^m localities actually doubled during the present 
century The son of a carpenter m Scotland told me 
that he remembered his father about 1850 regularly 
bringing home 34/6 as his wage — not for one, but for 
four weeks’ work, the system of monthly pays not yet 
having been abolished It is true that this was in 
the neighborhood of Inverness, but I mentics the inci- 
dent to recall the fact that wages have often risen 
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most in obscure nooks and corners of the land which 
have been opened up by those gieat leveleis of wages 
and prices — railways and the postal system But even 
m Glasgow the minutes of the energetic Joiners’ 
Union show that it was fighting hard between 1833- 
1837 to get a standard rate of 21/ per week, as against 
36/ at the present day, and the stone masons in Glas- 
gow have improved their rate of pay fiom 5d pei hour 
in 1853, which is the earliest year for which I could 
obtain the figuies, to 8J^d per horn now And if we 
turn to quite another industry, I have ascertained the 
rate of wages of engmemen at a small colliery in the 
Lothians since the year 1831 They begin at 11/ per 
week, and rise steadily, though with numei ous fluctua- 
tions, to 23/4 m 1872, and no less than 33/3 per week 
in 1892 ” 20 

Of course rent has greatly increased in the last dec- 
ades So has meat inci eased in price, but meat 
played practically no role m the woikingman’s diet 
some fifty to sixty years ago Pork advanced but 
slightly m price, 8 lbs of pork cost m 1840 4s 3j4d , 
m 1881 4s 6d , on the other hand many foodstuffs’ 
have become much cheaper For instance, the price 
of 1 cwt of sugar in 1839-40 was 68s 8d , jn 1882 
21s 9d „ 

That the increase m wages signified a tremendous 
increase m leal wages and not in mere money wages, 
„ «*• 

20 Sidney Webb, Labor m the Longest Retgn (1837-1897) 
London, 1905, p 4 
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is fully demonstrated by the almost incredible growth 
in England’s per capita consumption, which is after all 
in the main workingman’s consumption Heie is a 
table of the quantities of the principal imported and 
excisable articles retained for home consumption per 
head of the total population of the United Kingdom 




1840 

1881 

Bacon and ham 

lbs 

001 

13 93 

Blitter 


1 os 

636 

Cheese 

ff 

0 92 

5 77 

Currants and raisins 

It 

i 45 

4-34 

Eggs 

No 

363 

21 65 

Rice 

lbs 

0 90 

1632 

Cocoa 

<< 

0 08 

089 

Corn, wheat and wheat flour 

tt 

4247 

21692 

Raw sugar 

(t 

IS 20 

5892 

Refined sugar 

It 

ml 

844 

Tea 

a 

1 22 

4.58 

Tobacco 

1 1 

086 

1 41 

Wine 

gals 

025 

0 45 

Spirits 

(1 

097 

1 08 

Malt 

it 

i 59 

1 91 


Giffen is certainly right in calling these figures 
“ wonderful ” 21 And everybody must agree with hun 
that such figures are the best evidence of diffused ma- 
terial well-being among the masses 

But progress did not stop with the date of Giffen’s 
investigation Bowley’s figuies begin just where Gif- 
fen’s stop, namely in 1882 Here are the conclusions 
of England’s best statistician 22 

11 Giffen, loc c%t, p 20 

A L Bowley, Statistical Studies relating to National 
Progress m Wealth and Trade since 1882 London, 1904, p. 32 
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> 

1883-1887 

1888-1892 

1893-1897 j 

1898-1902 

Average money wages, 1883-87, 
takeij for 100 

100 

no 

its 

130 

Average prices, ditto 

100 

95 

90 

92 

Average money income per 
head of the population, ditto 

100 

113 

108 

120 

Consumption of commodities, 
ditto 

100 

108 

112 

120 

Percentage out of work 

72 

38 

54 

35 

Number of adult male paupers 
per 1,000 adult males 

Number of adult female pau- 
pers per 1,000 adult females 

35 

33 

38 

31 

42 

36 

35 

29 


The average real wages (that is wages, expressed 
not m money, but in goods that can be purchased by 
them) m the United Kingdom Bowley expresses as 
follows, in percentages of the level of 1900 

Years 1830, '40, ’50, ’60, ’7°, ’75, ’80, ‘85, ’90, ’95, 1900 

Real Wages 45 50 50 55 60 70 70 72 84 93 100 

and Bowley adds " If this table is studied, it will be 
found that the rate of increase in the last twenty years 
has been greater than m any previous period of equal 
length ” 23 

I will not burden the reader with any further*^tta 
relating to the steady increase of well-being of the 
English laboring class, although we could, easily fill 
a volume with such figures We refer^the more in- 
quisitive to the Journal of the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety , where they will find the information in Bowley’s 
admirafele’Urticles 


03 Bowley, loc cit, p 33 
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We could not well close without reference to the 
United States The opinion is widespread that dec- 
ades ago the laborer found here a country flowing 
with milk and honey, but that since capitalism on a 
large scale has developed, conditions have changed for 
the worse, and that, historically considered, the situa- 
tion of the working classes m America has deteriorated 
rather than improved 

It does not seem to us that such a view can be sup- 
ported by facts, the economist will ceitamly tend to 
indorse the conclusions at which a man like Levasseur 
arrived In his Uouvner amcncatn Levasseur writes 
“ In the Population Frangaise I said, speaking of 
wages ‘ The doubling of wages m France in the last 
sixty years is an average estimate based upon figures 
which we have collected, and which we believe to be 
correct Like most averages, however, it may be dis- 
puted It is not difficult to find conflicting instances 
here and theie But the divergence of ex- 

tremes does not invalidate a mean when the latter is 
based upon a majority of returns ’ And what I have 
said-ru speaking of the greater part of the states of 
Europe I now reaffirm m speaking of the United 
States” 24 . 

There is no n doubt whatsoever that the occupation 
and exploitation of a new continent, a process which 
has not yet come to a close, offered an unprecedented 

'Sr - 

“ E Levasseur, The American Workman English translation 
by T S Adams Baltimore, 1900, pp 287, 288 
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spectacle Res nulltus cedit pnmo occupanti The 
natural resources whjch were nobody’s were becoming 
somebody’s, millions of prosperous homes were built 
on the land which the sturdy pioneers of American 
civilization had conquered The reward of the most 
enterprising and successful was wealth never known 
of nor heard of in the past Many, if not the ma- 
jority, of the employers of to-day began as wage- 
earners themselves But those that have graduated 
from the laboring class we are not considering here, 
the masses that at the given time constituted and now 
constitute the laboring class, form the object of our in- 
quiry Does or does not the condition of the working 
class in America justify the doctime of increasing 
misery this is the question before us 

Some very interesting early statistical material was 
gathered by the late Can oil D Wright, while chief 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor 20 
These data, which aie about as reliable as any early 
statistics can be, show conclusively how much as a 
rule we exaggerate the good old times Scarce as labor 
was at the dawn of American civilization, those 
circumstances compelled to be laborers received very 
meager pay In Massachusetts m 1633 or theieabouts 
the wages of a master carpenter and master mason 
weie about 33 cents a day, of master tailors 27 cents 
per day 26 The average price of a bushel of barley 

25 Masls bureau of Statistics of Labor, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port, Boston, 1885 Ibtd , p 429 
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was then 67 cents, of corn 48 cents, of wheat 81 
cents, a pair of men’s shoes wer^ worth m 1672 about 
83 cents “ A skilled laborer made in a week’s work 
only enough,” writes T S Adams, “ to buy aboujt four 
bushels of corn, between thiee and four bushels of 
peas, or between two and three bushels of wheat Two 
and a half days’ work was required to earn enough 
to buy a pair of rough shoes ” 27 The wages towards 
the end of the seventeenth century show no substantial 
change The wages of the middle of the eighteenth 
century begin to show an increase, and they progress 
steadily from that time on In Carroll D Wright’s le- 
port of 1885 we find the following data 28 foi the daily 
wage The agricultural laboiers received in 1760 
about 31 cents, in 1800 about 47 cents, 1830 about 80, 
i860, $100, 1880, $131, blacksmiths 111 1790, 69 
cents, in 1820, 84 cents, 1830, $1 12, i860, $1 69, 
1880, $228, carpenters 1780, 52 cents, 1830, $107, 
i860, $2 03, 1880, $2 42 , common laborers 1780, 37 
cents, 1800, 62 cents, 1830, 79 cents, i860, 97 cents, 
1880, $1 48, machinists 1840, $1 35, 1850, $1 62, i860, 
$2-*3, 1880, $2 49, masons 1780, 66 cents, 1830, $1 22, 
i860, $1 53, 1880, $2 79, the wages of other occupa- 
tions advanced in the same proportion “ Consolidat- 
ing and averaging the wages, the general aver- 

57 Adams and Sumner, Labor Problems, 3d ed, New York, 
1905, P 505 

Ja Mass Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port, Boston, 1885, pp 454, 455 
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age increase in wages shown for the decade ending 
with i860 as compared with that ending with 1830 is 
52 3 per cent ” This is Colonel Wright’s conclusion 20 
Consolidating the prices of vaiious types of articles of 
consumption during the same period, “ the general 
average percentage of increase 111 prices is found to be 
9 6 per cent,” 80 figures sufficiently indicative of the 
impioved financial condition of the workingman 
In an elaborate leview of wages and prices of the 
period between 1860-1878 Carroll D Wright comes 
further to the conclusion that the ascertained relations 
of wages and prices show “ in 1878 an advance over 
i860 of twenty-four and four-tenths per cent in aver- 
age weekly wages, and an average advance m cost of 
living of fourteen and a half per cent, which means 
a pecuniary betterment of ten per cent in the general 
condition of the workingman in Massachusetts m 
1878 as compared with i860, no account being made 
of the decrease m the hours of labor in many indus- 
tries ” 31 

The recent industrial development records an even 
more substantial increase Taking the year i890jfcr 
100 as a standard year, wages show the following 
average rise throughout the United States m industry 
and agriculture 

o 

10 Mass Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Sixteenth Annual Re- 
port, Boston, 1883, p 466 
a “ Ibid , p 467, 

81 Mass Bureau of Statistics of Labor, Tenth Annual Report, 
P 95. 
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1870 

187s 

1880 

1885 

x8go 

1895 

igoo 

Industry 








Relative nominal wage 

87 3 

88 7 

ga 6 

97 8 

rao 0 

97 4 

103 X 

Real wage 

Farm labor cuith board 

IjB 7 

72 5 

82 8 

q8 2 

100 0 

102 0 

5 

Relative nominal wage 

? 

<50 8 

83 8 

gg 1 : 

100 0 

96 5 

113 0 

Real wage 

? 

74 3 

8a 6 

go 5 

iao 0 

101 0 

116 3 


This is an abbreviation of Adams and Sumner’s 
table, 32 in explanation of which Adams wntes “ The 
year 1866 ushered in a new epoch, dunng which, it is 
no exaggeiation to say, the American workingman 
advanced in a manner unprecedented in this country 
m which steady progiess has been the rule since the 
establishment of the Union ” 38 

We regard it as superfluous seriously to argue fur- 
ther on the subject of the increasing misery of the 
American workingman Those interested in the rise 
of American ivages will find all the details in the 
Census reports, in the Aldrich Report (especially in 
parts III and IV) and in the Bulletins of the Buieau 
of Labor , 8 ‘ t m these pages we do not feel at liberty 
to tax the patience of the reader with further statistical 
dhta 

We trust it is evident that the experience of all 

32 Adams and Sumner, loc cit , p 514 

33 Ibid , p ,511 

3< Especially m Bulletin 77, Wages and Hours of Labor, 1890- 
1907, and Retail Prices of Goods, 1890-1907 We call particular 
attention to the tables on pp 4 and 10 Interesting also is the 
budget material in Bulletin 54, particularly the fables- on pp 1133 
and 1147 
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industrial countries without exception shows a steady 
and unprecedented improvement m the conditions of 
the woikmg class The tendency which was to lead to 
a breakdown of our economic organization not only 
broke down itself, but developed a counter-tendency 
m exactly the opposite direction 

Yet what is the attitude of the theoretical leaders 
of so-called scientific socialisin ' 1 They lack the good 
sense to acknowledge the facts, and are hedging behind 
subterfuges and mterpietations which, while seem- 
ingly exonerating Marx on one point, reduce him to 
the level of a nonentity on all points, and they end 
up by hurling m defiance another prophecy “ Until 
a great world-change takes place the proletariat must 
reckon with the fact that the good times are over and 
that the regular increase m real wages has reached 
its end ’’ 80 And we often find expressed the fear, and 
half-expressed the doctrinaire hope, that technical de- 
velopments, changes m the world market or in the 
political situation, may stait the long-expected down- 
ward tendency The role of the orthodox socialist 
m the whole matter is well characterized m what jour 
lovable essayist, Samuel Crothers, has to say about 
Jonah 

“ Jonah was a prophet by profession He received 
a call to preach m the city of Nineveh, -Which he ac- 
cepted after some hesitation He denounced civic cor- 

85 Karl KauYsky, “Must the Proletariat Degenerate? 1 ’, The 
International Socialist Review, February, 1909, p 580 

L 
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1 uption and declared that in forty days the city would 
be destroyed Having performed this professional 
duty, Jonah felt that there was Nothing left for him but 
to await with pious resignation the fulfilment of his 
prophecy But m this case the unexpected happened, 
the city repented and was saved This was gall and 
wormwood to Jonah His orderly mind was offended 
by the disarrangement m his schedule What was the 
use of being a prophet if things did not turn out as 
he said ? So we are told ‘ it displeased Jonah exceed- 
ingly, and he was angry ’ Still he clung to his hope 
that, in the end, things might turn out badly enough 
to justify his public utterances ” ao 

*' S M Crotkfrs, By the Christmas File , Boston, 1908, pp 
58, 59 



CHAPTER VIII 


CLASS-STRUGGLE CONCEPTIONS FORE- 
RUNNERS OF MARX 

All the doctrines of Karl Marx, scattered as they 
are in various writings, support one another and thus 
form a single theoretical system We find, accordingly, 
that all the theses of Marx which we have exam- 
ined in the preceding parts of this study lead up 
to his class-struggle doctrine It is on the basis of 
his economic interpretation of history that he con- 
structs his theory of the development of social life 
Division of labor produces a division of classes, with 
the lower class in constant struggle against the upper 
class The concentration of mdustiy leads to a con- 
centration of capital, which, while gradually narrow- 
ing the capitalist class to a small circle of financial 
and industrial magnates, pushes the middle class — 
artisans, shop-keepers and farmers — into the ranks of 
wage-earners The continuous development and fre- 
quent revolution of technique make production more 
and more independent of the workmgmaTi’s skill and 
physical strength Improved machinery displaces 
labor and makes it possible to substitute unskilled for 
skilled labor, child labor for adult labor These 

147 
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changes increase the leserve army of the unemployed 
and make the living conditions jof the employed more 
and more precarious The growing misery of the 
working class increasingly accentuates and embitters 
the raging class struggle 

Of all the doctrines of Marx no one peihaps grates 
so much upon American feeling as his doctrine of 
class struggle All that is broadly American — the 
memory of the past, the theory of government, the 
democratic ideal and the energetic personal outlook — 
seems to rebel against such an interpretation of society 
Yet this is a conception which permeates the whole 
Marxian system All the doctrines which we have 
thus far examined are from a certain viewpoint but 
scaffoldings for the class-struggle doctnne We must 
therefore endeavor to understand and criticise this 
doctrine despite disinclination and apart from precon- 
ception 

It will be well to begin our analysis of the class- 
struggle theory with an historical excursion, for this 
may prove helpful when we are called upon to deter- 
mine what is true and what is erroneous m the Marx- 
ian doctrine Some years ago a Russian anarchist, 
W Tcherkesoff, 1 attacked the Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels as a plagiansm from a pamphlet 
of Considerant 2 No attention was paid by the so- 

1 Pages of Socialist History (New York, C -J 5 Cooper, 114 
Fourth Ave , 1902) , pp 55-66 

“Victor Considerant, Pnncipes du soctahsme Manifesto de 
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cialisl writei s to this pamphlet until the Italian scholar 
Labriola stated, in practical agreement with Tcher- 
kesoff, that the mam ideas of the Communist Mani- 
festo, such as the concentration of industry and of 
capital and the increasing misery of the masses, are 
contained in the pamphlet of Considerant It was no 
gieat discovery that Tcherkesoff and Labriola made 
A moie intimate acquaintance with French literature 
would have shown them that these were current con- 
ceptions, to be found m Vidal as m Pecqueur, in 
Considerant as in Louis Blanc — conceptions suggested 
by the hopeless economic conditions which followed 
in the wake of the industrial revolution, and probably 
first foimulated by the great French economic thinker, 
Sunoiide de Sismondi 3 

To the accusation of plagiarism directed against 
Marx, Kautsky replied that, so far as the theories of 

la dcmoaahe an div-neuviime sieclc (1st ed , Paris, 1843, 2d ed , 
Paris, 1847) I have not seen this pamphlet, and my acquaint- 
ance with it is limited to Tcherkesoff 's, Labnola’s and Kautsky’s 
citations 

" Nearly all the “new ideas” are to be found in Sismondi, not 
excluding the very latest attempt of Kautsky to sa\e Itfaix’s 
theory of increasing misery by reinterpreting it violently in the 
sense of an increasing relative disproportion in wealth “ Thus 
the progress of industry, the progress of production ' tends 
to increase inequality among men The more advanced a na- 
tion is in the arts and manufactures, the greater is the differ- 
ence between the fate of those who work and that of those 
who enjoy, the more misery the former suffer, the more luxury 
the latter display” Dc Sismondi, Nouveaux pi inapes d'econoime 
politique ou de la nchesse dans ses rappoi ts avec la population 
(2d ed, Paris, 1827), vol 1, p 80 
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concentration of wealth and of increasing misery aie 
concerned, it is quite true that pa number of socialist 
writers of the forties held similar views, but that 
what distinguishes Marx from all others is his insight 
into “the role of class struggle as the driving force 
m social development ” While other socialists — in 
particular, the school of Fourier and Considerant — 
saw in increasing misery nothing but unmitigated 
misery, Marx saw in the same phenomenon the pledge 
of the inevitable struggle, the assurance of the coming 
victory 4 

4 " Had Marx and Engels asserted that the socialism of the 
nineteenth century began with the Communist Manifesto, they 
would certainly have been plagiarists Only one who was fa- 
miliar with Considerant alone of the other socialists of the time 
could maintain that they had transcribed from him m particular, 
for what the Communist Manifesto had in common with Con- 
siderant’s manifesto it shared with the theories of all other 
contemporary socialists 

“ But wherein consists the particular merit of the Communist 
Manifesto if the so-called ‘ theories of increasing misery and 
concentration of capital’ were acknowledged by the other so- 
cialists of their time, if they all based their socialism upon the 
economic tendencies of the capitalist mode of production? 

“ Fhis merit consisted first of all m the fact that these theories 
appeared more clear-cut m the Manifesto than in any other so- 
cialist publication of their time, and secondly in the conception 
of the role of class struggle as the driving force in social develop- 
ment, and in the application of this conception to the proletarian 
struggle Of this the majority of the other socialists had abso- 
lutely no idea, and especially m that group to which Considerant 
helonged the class struggle was considered a most deplorable 
error To be sure, both Considerant and his associates acknowl- 
edged the existence of the class struggle, but they did not see 
how inevitably it grew out of the economic development, and 
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I cannot quite share Kautsky’s viewpoint What 
strikes me as new and characteristic m Marx is his 
effort to maintain a consistent historical realism and 
his systematic coordination of ideas which, regarded 
singly, were not original Engels himself seemed to 
exaggerate the originality of the class-struggle con- 
ception in the Communist Manifesto 0 The antag- 
onism between poor and rich was a commonplace ob- 
servation, even in the days of classical antiquity, and 
the earliest socialist writers did not fail to take notice 
of this antagonism Saint-Simon plainly speaks of 
the “ proletarian class,” describes existing law, par- 
ticularly the law of inheritance, as “ the daughter of 
the right of conquest,” and shows how the many are 
exploited by the few, the latter enjoying a legal 
“ monopoly of all riches ” 8 Samt-Simon, indeed, lays 

prepared the way for the new order of things” K Kautsky, 
“ Das Kommunistische Manifest ein Plagiat,” Neue Zeit (Jahrg 
XXIV, 1906), vol xi, p 698 

“ “ If Herr Duehnng means that our present economic 

condition, the stage attained to-day in agriculture and industry, 
is the result of a society which has developed itself in class 
antagonisms, m mastership on the one hand and m slafWy on 
the other hand, he says something which is a mere commonplace 
since the publication of the Communist Manifesto “ Frederick 
Engels, Landmarks of Scientific Socialism, (Anti-Detehnng ) , 
translated by Austin Lewis (Chicago, 1907), p 206 

8 “ The advantages and disadvantages of each position m the 
social scale are handed down by heredity, the economists have 
taken pains to verify one of the aspects of this fact, the inherit- 
ance of poverty, since they have recognized the existence in 
society of a proletarian class To-day the whole working popu- 
lation is exploited by the men whose property they make use 
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chief stiess on class exploitation, although to him, ap- 
parently, class antagonism and* class exploitation aie 
identical conceptions Moreover he points out that the 
degree of exploitation of one class by another has in 
the course of centimes greatly diminished 7 

But Maix was not lacking m predeccssois whose 
class-struggle conception was sharply defined French 
nineteenth-century historians needed no enlightenment 
on this point in dealing with the events which led up 
to and followed the French Revolution 8 By fai the 
most interesting of these wuteis was Gturot, who 
was not only a gieat historian but a great 

of, the captains of industry themselves submit to this exploita- 
tion in their relations with the capitalists, but to an incomparably 
lesser degree, and m turn they participate in the puvilcgcs of 
the exploitation, which falls back with all its weight on the 
working class, that is, on the immense rmjonty of the workers 
In such a state of affairs, the workingman appears as the direct 
descendant of the slave and the serf, he has peisonal liberty, he 
is no longer bound to the soil, but that is all he has attained, 
and, in this state of legal enfranchisement, he can live only 
under conditions imposed on him by a small class — that of men 
whom a law, daughter of the light of conquest, invests with the 
monopoly of all uches, that is, the power to dispose at will, and 
even'' 1- " idleness, of the mstiuments of production” Saint- 
Simon et Enfentin, CEuvres , vol xli, pp 225, 226 

7 “ Antagonism, the rule of force, the exploitation of man 
by man, ate to-day without doubt greatly diminished, they no 
longer manifest themselves except under forms so softened and 
tame that it seems difficult at first to appreciate then unpoitance, 
nevertheless they continue to exist under these forms and their 
potency is still great ” Saint-Simon, lac at , p 222 
a This subject is adequately dealt with by Plekhanoff in his 
preface to the Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto 
(Geneva, 1900), pp 14 et seq 
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statesman, and who, curiously enough, was responsi- 
ble foi exiling Marx, from Paris for views which 
he himself, even if Aidnectly, helped to formulate 
Guizot was a thinker and wnter of unflinching cour- 
age, confessedly the spokesman of the bourgeoisie and 
proud of this iolc To the defense of the new order 
of things, as constituted aftei the Revolution, he de- 
voted his life As a statesman, he regarded the middle 
class as the foundation of the socieie nouvelle, and, as 
an histonan, he glonfied its deeds and struggles in past 
centimes" Dui mg his prime there was not a shred 
of sentimentality about him, he used his own clear 
head and nobody’s obscure philosophy, and the only 
respect 111 which Marx’s class-sti uggle conception can 
be legal ded as an advance over Guizot’s is that Marx 
interpreted economically the formation, division, an- 
tagonism and struggle of classes — an explanation 
which is lacking 111 Guizot On the other hand 
Guizot makes, as early as 1816, some truly amaz- 
ing statements The theonsts of the Revolution, 
according to him, eilhei deceived themselves or were 
lying when they talked about the sovereignty*#>f the 
people It was not a question of sovereignty but of 

% 

° I zealously uphold the new social order as constituted by 
the revolution, which has equality before tbe law as its first 
principle and the middle classes as its foundation I glorify 
again this cause which is already so glorious by tracing it hack 
into the past, and discovering Us interests and vicissitudes m 
the whole course of our history” Guizot, Mimoires pour se>vir 
a Vhutoirc Ac mon temps (Pans, 1858), vol 1, p 296 
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the conquest of one portion of the people by another 10 
The victorious portion comprised an immense ma- 
jority, and the doctrine of the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple added to then force We seem always to need a 
doctrine, even if we have supeuor foice on oui side, 
simply because we love to believe and make othei s be- 
lieve that we are right 11 That is an interpretation of 
the origin and value of political doctrines sufficiently 
pragmatic even for our day I 

To Guizot, Fiench history is a lecord of a stniggle 
between two classes, which lasted for thntecn cen- 
turies, and of which the final act was the Revolution 13 
The Revolution itself was the hour of tuumph and of 
vengeance of the oppressed class, and whoever fails 
to view it in this aspect, as a class struggle, will nevei 


14 This was to such an extent a matter of fact that the theorists 
of the Revolution became unconscious of it when they were 
talking theory, but their language was quite different when they 
were making practical propositions So St Just suggests 11 The 
way to strengthen the revolution is to make it profitable to 
those who support it and ruinous to those who oppose it ” Suite 
de la copie de prices saisies dans le local que Babeuf occii- 
patt liTs^de son arrestation (Pans, Nivose, An V), vol u, 
p. 72 

11 Guizot, Du gouvernement de la France depms la restauration 
et du imnutire aduel (3d ed , Pans, 1820), p 138 

14 “ The revolution was a war, a real war, like the wars between 
foreign peoples r with which we are familiar For thirteen cen- 
turies France contained two such peoples, the conqueior and 
the conquered For thirteen centuries the conquered people 
struggled to shake off the yoke of their conqueror.* Our history 
is the history of that struggle In our day the decisive battle 
has been fought It is called the revolution ” Ibid , pp 1,2 
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compiehend it, will never understand its successes and 
reverses, its vntues and its crimes 13 When attacked 
on account of his class^truggle conception by the press 
of his -time, Guizot replied that it never occurred to 
him that he had the honor of making a discovery or 
even of finding a fresh phrase People were saying 
the same thing hundreds of years befoie the Revolu- 
tion and three months before he published his book 14 
What he was stating, Guizot claimed, was neither a 
theory nor an hypothesis, but a fact in all its sim- 
plicity, a fact which it was ridiculous to question, a 
fact witnessed by the past as well as the present, by 
the conduct of the kings and the texts of their ordi- 
nances as well as by the proceedings of the States- 
General, the speeches in the Assembly, the civil code 
and the latest French constitution 16 

What is characteristic of all the earlier writings of 
Guizot is his joy in life and in conflict, his tone of 
challenge, his contempt for all who hesitated to admit 
the class struggle Class struggle, however, meant to 
him solely the struggle of the bourgeoisie against the 
feudal aristociacy, the working class was left-“*Jt of 
consideration Later, as the proletariat of Paris made 
itself felt more and more as a political force, and in 
proportion to the degiee in which it made itself felt, 
his tone became more subdued, more cautious In his 

** IbuL, p 139 

14 Ibid , avant-propos de la troisieme edition, p vi 

"‘Ibid., pp xv, xvi 
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bnlliant essay on " Democracy m Modern Communi- 
ties,” published m 1838, he descubed democracy as a 
wai-cry, as the banner raised by tire many of lowei 
rank against the few placed above them , 10 the con- 
sequences of this war m behalf of democracy were 
many and they were fuulful scattered and destroyed 
weie the feudal system, the caste system, the peipctual 
concentration of social puvileges m the hands of the 
few, the right divine, lay or ecclesiastical , 17 but the 
fuither and continued attack m the name of demociacy 
he already regaided as mischievous and capable of 
destruction only Here is his picture of the struggle 
for democracy 

“ Political rights and privileges have been ex- 
clusively concentiated m the hands of a small number 
This concentration no longer appeals justifiable, upon 
the plea of supenonty either in liches, influence, intel- 
ligence or moral and social strength The multitude 
rises anil exclaims Let us count our numbers , we are 
all equal ; let the power belong to the many 

“ It is thus that the new maxims oppose the old , they 
aie te*^when received in their negative sense and ale 
powerful engines of destruction The ancient edifice 
yields to t the vigor of their attacks and falls to the 
ground This is a fearful but, undei the decrees of 
Providence, a predestined woik When the ancient 

’ I1 Guizot, Democracy in Modern Communities, tpnslated from 
his essay m the Revue Fran;aise (.London, 1838), p 7 

17 Ibid, p 16 
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edifice becomes contracted, inconvenient, uninhabita- 
ble, nunous and defended only by a corps of invalids, 
its fall is inevitable, ‘und the battering ram, the sap v 
and the mine detach it from the soil with a force that 
thieatens even the soil itself But when the work of 
destiuction is consummated and the hour of recon- 
struction arrives, when the necessity of it is universally 
admitted, when it is commenced spontaneously in all 
dnections, what can be more absuid, what more mis- 
chievous, than to continue still sounding the attack 
and directing against the rising edifice, to the peril 
of its aitificers, the veiy engines which subverted the 
old one ” 18 

His expei lence as a pnme-nnmster during the Revo- 
lution of 1848 made him cry out for social peace and 
denounce the new class struggle as the greatest shame 
of the century 10 But he himself realized that his was 
but a pious wish and his voice that of one crying in 

18 Ibid , p 45 

10 “ The struggle between the difteient classes of our society 
fills our history Nobility and thud estate, aristocracy and 
democracy, bourgeoisie and workingmen, property ow^r”"? and 
proletarians, — so many forms for so many different phases of 
the social struggle which has so long toimented us And it is 
at the very time when we boast of having reached the apogee 
of civilization, it is to the sound of the most humane utterances 
that can pass the lips of men, that this struggle breaks out again 
more violent, more furious than ever* It is a scourge, a shame 
that our age cannot enduie Internal peace, peace between all 
classes of citizens, social peace 1 that is what France most des- 
perately needs, that is our cry foi help ” Guizot, De la D 6 - 
moaatic en France (Paris, 1849), p 35 
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the wilderness He saw that the new combatant class 
that had entered the arena was young and sti ong and 
as arrogant as nobility or bourgeoisie had ever dared to 
be, and that the outlook foi social peace was dark 
indeed 20 He realized also that the veiy meaning of 
the word deniociacy had changed, shifted, where he 
could not follow it it had begun to mean real democ- 
racy or, as he called it, pure and absolute demociacy, 
and this new watchword foreboded new and incessant 
struggles 21 

It could hardly be denied that Guizot had a clear-cut 
conception of class struggle, not only as an empmcal 
fact but as an histoucal force, indeed as the social 
force which is ultimately responsible for the great 

’"“And now a third combatant has entcicd the arena The 
democratic element is divided Against the middle classes are 
ranged the working classes, against the bourgeoisie the common 
people Moreover this new war is a war to the death, for the 
new combatant is arrogant, exclusive, as no other class evet 
was Only the people, they say, have a right to sovereignty; 
and no rival, old or new, noble or bourgeois, can be admitted 
to share it with him " Ibid , p 107 

51 “ The socialists, the communists, the montagnards want the 
repuljlw^o be a demociacy pure and absolute On this condition 
alone is the republic justifiable in their eyes Such is the sway 
of the word democracy that no government, no paity, dares to 
live, or thinks it can live, without mscnbing this word on its 
standard, and those who carry this standard highest and farthest 
believe thems<elves to be the strongest Fatal notion, which 
incessantly stirs up war m our midst, social war! We must 
extirpate this notion This is the price of social peace, and with 
social peace, liberty, security, prosperity, dignity^ all the moral 
and material blessings that peace alone can insure” Ibid , pp 
to, xi 
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changes and readjustments that have taken place in 
the course of centuries The actual existing interests 
accept or reject, discarjl or change, not only ideas and 
doctrines but even constitutions , 22 all these either serve 
the interests of the ruling class or express a com- 
promise between the interests of the contending classes, 
perhaps in accordance with the time-honored recipe 
unusquisque tcmtum iuns habet , quantum potenUa 
valet And yet Guizot was as right as he was modest 
when he said that he had made no new discoveries 
and no new statements One hundred years earlier 
very much the same conception of politics had been 
held by Abbe Baudeau “ ConnaHtre ses interets et y 
pourvoir c’est ce qu’on appelle politique ” , and many 
of Guizot’s predecessors were much keener in distin- 
guishing the interests of the working class from that 
of the hers etat — a distinction which Guizot was very 
unwillingly compelled to make, and only by the events 
of the forties 

No revolutionary socialist of our day, no agitator 
of the Marxian era, has ever surpassed Lmguet m 
branding the class character of all existing legislation 
According to Linguet the very essence of all law is to 
safeguard property and preserve inequality, to protect 
the rich from the poor, to him it is a demonstrated fact 

J “ "So true is it that ideas, doctrines, constitutions themselves 
submit to the yoke of circumstance, and aie accepted by the 
people only when they serve as an instrument or a safeguard for 
interests which are insistent and generally adhered to ” Guizot, 
Du gouvernemant de la France , p 91 
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that all existing law is but a formal conspnacy against 
the vast majority of mankind Dictated by wealth, 
the law primanly serves wealth, law is wealth’s foi- 
tiess m the enemy’s countiy Jl Tlieie is an abyss 
between those that have and those that have not piop- 
erty The necessity of living compels the laltei to 
slave for the former, to woik on the hclds, the flints 
of which they will not gathei , to elect buildings, in 
which they will not dwell , and to beg on their knees 
for permission to enrich the nch And that was 
written in 1767 1 

During the French Revolution the socialistic group 
compiehended without explanation that society as 
constituted was divided into two classes If they did 
not dwell much on the subject, it is because they took 

“ It is above all this inequality whose effects the laws seek 
to counterbalance, whose dangeis they seek to mitigate They 
cannot efface it On the contrary, it is of then very essence 
to strengthen it They are designed primanly to insure property 
rights Further, as one can take more fiom a man of means 
than from one who is destitute, they air evidently a safcguaid 
provided to protect the nth against the poor It is haid to 
belieTTT'nd yet it is fully demonsti ated, that they are in a sense 
a conspiracy against the majority of mankind It is against those 
who most need their support that their gicatcst foice is dnected 
It is wealth that piescnbes them, and again it is wealth that 
reaps the principal advantages from them They are fortresses 
established in the interest of wealth in the midst of the enemy’s 
country, where wealth alone has dangeis to fear” LiNGUPr, 
Th&ane des lots ewiles, on pnncipes fundamentaux de la socittt 
(Londres [Paris], 1767), vol 1, pp 19s, 196 

a * Ibid , vol 1, p 274, 
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it for granted class rule was the mam objective of 
their attack Their struggle, of course, was all for 
equality and “ nature ” against class rule The very 
naive opening passages of Buonarroti’s History of 
Babeufs Conspiracy aie convincing on this point 
“ Whilst ambition, jealousy, cupidity and the blind 
love of innovation kept up a deplorable struggle among 
a people of whom some strove to reestablish the an- 
cient monarchy, others to place upon the French throne 
a new dynasty, others again to transfer power from 
one caste of society to another, but all foi the purpose 
of appropriating exclusively to themselves the national 
authonty and thereby those enjoyments of which au- 
thority is the source, amid all these parties theie was 
slowly formed a certain class of citizens, who, actu- 
ated by very diffeient principles [etc, etc] 

Our divisions during the Revolution were the results 
of opposing intei ests and principles While one set of 
persons (the honest) supported a system because they 
believed it to be good, anothei set, far more numerous, 
united themselves to the party that appeared most fa- 
vorable to their personal views of fortune and ambi- 
tion ” 20 Of course Babeuf and his followers regarded 
their own conspiracy not as in the interest o? a class 
but as inspired by eternal justice and “ matuie”, yet 
when we read their propaganda songs we find that they 

BuonaeeoA’s History of Babeufs Conspiracy for Equality , 
translated by Bronterre (London, 1836), pp s, 6 


>1 
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apparently address their appeal to a very distinct class 
One of these songs describes the “ peuple ” as robbed 
by the rich of every right 20 r The complaint of an- 
other song is that “ on vit des princes, des sujets, des 
opulents, des miserables, on vit des maitres, des 
valets,” etc 27 Babeuf asserted on one occasion that 
the French Revolution was a war between patricians 
and plebeians, between the rich and the poor And he 
prophesied that the Revolution could not end so long 
as the rich had all the pnvileges and governed the 
state, while the poor worked like slaves without play- 
ing any role m the commonwealth 28 

Thus we see that Marx was not obliged to invent 
either class hatred or class struggle Europe had al- 
ways had plenty of it, and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the outlook for peace was unprom- 
ising The two great poets of Maix’s own tatherland 
expected little from the nineteenth century m the way 
of peace Schiller gieeted none too optimistically the 
advent of the new century 


a ° ‘iQymg of hunger, dying of cold, people lobbed of every 
right, humbly you mourn yom fate, while the brazen nch man, 
whom your kindness spared in former times, openly rejoices 
Upstarts, gorged with gold, without trouble or care or work, 
seize the hive, and as for you, poor toiling people, eat and 
digest, if you- can, iron, like the ostrich ” Suite do la copic dc 
pieces satsus dans le local quo Babeuf occupait lors de son a>t- 
restaHon (Pans, An V), vol u, pp 78, 79 
” Espinas, La philosophic sociale du XVIIIhne sitcle et la 
Revolution (Paris, 1898), p 248 
** FounNiiRE, Les theories soctahsles an XlXdme sihk, p 355 
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“ Das Jahrhundert 1st m Sturm geschieden 
Und das neue off net sich mit Mord ” 28 

And it is interesting to note that Goethe looked across 
the sea for social peace, to the new world, which had 
not inherited feudal castles and traditions of class 
hatred 

“ Amerika, du hast es besser, 

Du hast tm Magen kerne Schlosser; 

Dich start nicht tm Innern 
Zu lebendiger Zett 
Unnutzes Ennnern 
Und vergebhcher Streit ” 80 

But at the very same time there lived in America a 
statesman who did not seem to have any such poetical 
illusions about his own country Madison seemed to 
think that, with or without castles, different economic 
interests were sure to produce contending classes, and 
how to check future class struggles and minimize their 
effects was the problem which he was endeavoring to 
solve In the tenth number of the FederalisirVfc can 
find the better part of the Marxian doctrine which we 
are now considering Madison reasons “ From the 
protection of different and unequal faculties of ac- 

22 “ The century has ended in storm, and the new one begins 
with murder " 

** “ America- your lot is happier, you have no fetters to bind 
you, useless recollections and unnecessary strife do not per- 
petually disturb you ” 
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quiring propel ty, the possession of different degrees 
and kinds of property immediately results, and fiom 
the influence of these on the sentiments and views of 
the respective proprietors, ensues a division of the so- 
ciety into different interests and parties Those 

who hold and those who are without property have 
ever formed distinct intei ests in society Those who 
are creditois and those who are debtors fall under a 
like disci lmination A landed interest, a manufactur- 
ing interest, a mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up of necessity m 
civilized nations, and divide them into different classes 
actuated by different sentiments and views . 
Either the existence of the same passion or interest in 
a majority at the same time must be prevented, 01 the 
majority, having such coexistent passion or interest, 
must be rendered, by their number and local situation, 
unable to concert and carry into effect schemes of op- 
pression If the impulse and the oppoitumty be suf- 
fered to coincide, we well know that neither moral 
nor religious motives can be relied on as an adequate 
control 

11 Speaking of class straggle and its recognition in America, 
it is worth while to point out that Mr A M Simons, in his 
work entitled Class Struggles in America (Chicago, 1907), mis- 
represents John Adams by quoting certain sentences which, 
separated from the context, suggest ideas quite different from 
those which Adams was endeavoring to express On page 14 
Mr Simons cites 

“ It is of no consequence by what name you call your people, 
whether by that of freeman or of slave In some countries the 
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In investigating the extent to which class antag- 
onism was recognized before Marx, it is immaterial 
whether a particular ^vriter advocated class struggle 01 
discoyiaged it The important thing is the conscious- 
ness of the existence of classes with antagonistic inter- 
ests Even the preaching of class stiuggle is not 
necessanly associated with revolutionaiy tendencies 

labonng men are called fieemcn, in others they are called slaves, 
hut the difference is ltnaginaiy only What matters it wliethei 
a landlord employing ten laboiers on his farm gives them 
annually as much as will buy the necessaries of life or gives 
them those necessaries at short hand'”’ 

What Adams actually did say Mr Simons could hardly use in 
his propaganda pamphlet The lecord of Adams's speech is 
taken from Jefferson's notes, which read as follows “ Mr. 
John Adams observed, that the numbeis of people weie taken 
by tins article as an index of the wealth of the state, and not 
as subjects of taxation, that as to this matter, it was of no 
consequence by what name you call your people, whether by 
that of freeman or of slave In some countries the labonng 
men aie called freemen, m others they are called slaves, but 
the difference is imaginary only What matters it whether a 
landlord employing ten laboiers on his farm gives them an- 
nually as much as will buy the necessaries of life or gives them 
those necessaries at short hand? The ten laborers add as much 
wealth to the state, increase its exports as much, in the one 
case as in the other Certainly five hundred freeman produce 
no more profit, no greater surplus foi the payment of taxes, 
than five hundred slaves Therefore the state in which the 
laborers are called freemen should be taxed no mor«e than that 
in which aie those called slaves A slave may indeed, 

from custom of speech, be more properly called the wealth of 
his master, than the free laborer might be called the wealth of 
his employer, but as to the state, both weie equally its wealth 
and should therefore equally add to the quota of its tax ” John 
Adams, Works, edited by Chas F Adams (Boston, 1850), vol n, 
P 497 
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It has been so, as a rule, when sounded fiom below, 
but class struggle has been emphasized from above as 
an appeal for class tule and clas^ subordination Lud- 
wig von Haller gives a fair illustration of the, latter 
tendency His work appeared in 1816, the year in 
which Guizot published his Representative Govern- 
ment The very title is suggestive Restoration of 
Political Science ( Restauration der Staatsunssen- 
schaft) The restoration of the legitimate thiones is 
to be followed by the reenthronement of legitimate 
science, the annihilation of the liydia of the Revolu- 
tion calls for the uprooting of that false political 
science which is based upon the idea of a social com- 
pact 32 The substance of this “ restored ” political 
science is the 1 lght of strength — not physical strength, 
of course, but the strength of position and of wealth. 
Instead of the sovereignty of the people, the sover- 
eignty of the one who has the power and the wealth 
to be independent; instead of authority derived or 
delegated, one’s own might, one’s own right — that is 
the doctrine a ’ Von Haller saw a miniature prince in 
every landlord, merchant and manufacturei, because 

82 “The hydra of the Revolution is destroyed as to its tools 
and largely„as to its results, let us also destroy its roots so that 
it may put forth no new leaves The legitimate thrones are 
restored , we vnsli also to restore that legitimate science which 
serves the Lord, to the truth of which all creation bears wit- 
ness” Karl Ludwig von Haller, Restauration der Staats- 
wtssenschaft oder Theone des naturhch-qeselliggji Zustandes 
(2d ed, 1820), vol 1, p 1 

“ Ibid , vol i, p. xlu. 
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these had subordinates a4 Such persons fell short of 
being real princes only in that they were without com- 
plete personal independence 85 All superiority of 
powei . or wealth, he claimed, is a blessing from 
heaven ' ,l1 And whosoever is really against revolution, 
must not only talk against it (even a Jacobin could by 
mere talk pretend to be against revolution) but must 
in all his acts do the exact opposite of what the furies 
of revolution command, he must recognize that all 
authority is from God, and that God has established 
inequality in personal fortune to the end that there 
may be great and small, high and low, etc aT 

To an American reader the theory of von Haller 
may seem to be simply a curiosity In certain purely 

"‘“In eveiy landlord as well as in every merchant or manu- 
facturer I saw the image of a prince, m an aggregation of sub- 
ordinates the source, the legal foundation, as well as the limita- 
tion, of dependence and servitude” Ibid, vol 1, p xvi 
Ibid , vol 1, p xvn 
Ibid , p Ixxix 

3T “ Therefoie, procuie assistance, pray the Lord to send la- 
borers to his vineyard You will recognize their fitness not 
because they decry revolution and Jacobinism (for that even 
its adherents can do effectually enough with ill-concejJed hypoc- 
nsy), but rather because they do and promote the very opposite 
of everything which those furies command, because they be- 
lieve and recognize that all might and all authority »re derived 
from God alone, that he made great and small, high and 
low, through the diversity of their fortunes, '* because they 
leave to each one his own possessions, and do not wish to 
regulate the relations, the condition, and the possessions of 
mankind according to their own will Whoevej, on the other 
hand, regards the authority of the mighty as derived from and 
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philosophical aspects this may be tiue, but Haller’s 
religious argument for class rule was the aigument 
most generally approved and employed throughout the 
continent of Europe That is the reason why a strong 
anti-religious movement, in fact a militant atheism of 
one kind 01 another, was the inevitable precut sor of 
the revolutionary movements in France, Germany and 
Russia. To meet the mediaeval attitude of the estab- 
lished church, whether Catholic, Lutheran or Greek, 
incipient revolution mvanably staited with a general 
attack upon religion as such, an attack which seem- 
ingly obscured all political issues To Amei leans, 
whose churches, foitunately, have developed under 
democratic auspices, the psychology of such move- 
ments must appear strange and almost incomprehensi- 
ble. And yet without a dear understanding of this 
revolutionary psychology the sweeping conquest which 
Marx’s class-sti uggle doctrine has achieved will re- 
main equally obscure 

To get the full flavor of the religious class-rule doc- 
trine m oui own days one has to go to Russia. There 
a distinguished philosopher and defender of Russian 
autocracy, Leonlyeff, will inform us that the basis of 
the Russian state and society is Gieek orthodoxy, By- 
zantinism He will tell us that the Byzantine ideal is 
discouragement in regard to everything earthly, includ- 
ing personal happiness and personal purity Leontyeff 
will further tell us that Byzantine Christianity teaches 
strict subordination It teaches that the worldly, the 
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political hierarchy is but the reflection of the heavenly 
hierarchy , that there is no equality, because the church 
teaches that even angels aie not equal among them- 
selves ? 8 Christianity accordingly offers the surest 
and most practical means of ruling the masses of the 
people with an iron hand But this power only true 
Christianity has, not Christianity a I’eau de rose, with 
its talk about love without fear, the dignity of human 
nature and the good of mankind 10 Love of mankind 
is anthiopolatry and is un-Chi istian Fear is the 
basis of faith Eveiybody can comprehend fear, fear 
of punishment here and hereafter, and who feais is 
humble, who is humble seeks authority and learns to 
- love the authority above him 40 Authority is con- 
structive, is oigamzmg. Organization, social organ- 
ization, is by nature nothing else than chronic despot- 
ism, which is accepted by some out of love or for the 
benefit they derive from this despotism, by others out 
of fear Progress therefore lies 111 limiting freedom, 
not authority 41 

Leontyeff, however, did a grave injustice to Luther 
and his church when he claimed for Greek qjthodoxy 
the monopoly of this theory With the social piob- 

* 

* 8 Leontyeff, Vostok, Rossia 1 Slovianstvo (Moscow, 1885), 
vol i, p 81, vol 11, p 41 See also Simkhovitcsi, “An Intel - 
pretation of Russian Autocracy,” The International Quarterly, 
October, 1904, pp 2, 3 
** Ibtd , vol ^ 11, p 48 
"/Sid, vol 11, pp 268,269 
41 Ibid , vol 11, p 288 
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lems of their days Luther and Melanchthon dealt in 
very much the same spirit A prince, Luthei preached, 
remains a pi ince no matter how tyrannical he may be 
Those that he beheads are necessarily few, since he 
must have subjects in order to be a rulei A Chris- 
tian must remember that Christ said “ Resist not 
evil” The demand foi fieedom on the part of the 
peasants outiaged Luther’s sensitive soul He found 
it to be m duect conti adiction to the Gospel; foi did 
not Abiaham and othei pi ophets have serfs ? Besides, 
it would rob the lords of their serfs, their property! 
Such a demand, moreover, would make all men equal, 
Impossible! An earthly kingdom cannot exist without 
inequality of persons Some must be free, others 
serfs, some rulers, othei s subjects, as St Paul says' 
“ Before Christ both master and slave are one ” 
Melanchthon entirely shaied Luther’s views If serf- 
dom exists, it should be left alone The Gospel does 
not require a change in the seif’s condition, but it does 
require obedience to the government Concerning the 
treatment of peasants, Melanchthon thoughtfully ob- 
served “that the Germans are such a rough, obstinate, 
bloody-minded people that they should be treated even 
more harshly than they are ” , and a nobleman who 
sought Melanchthon’s opinion about freeing his peas- 
ants from certain burdens leceived this advice ; “ Your 
lordship should not abolish the old services, and your 
conscience lieed not be troubled on this -point Dis- 
cipline in bodily matters is well-pleasing to God , and 
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if the burdens fall unequally and are too hard, we must 
remember what St Paul says ‘ The powers that be 
are ordained of God ’ ” 42 It is in this attitude of all 
the churches that we find the explanation of the curious 
phenomenon already noted — that all political revolu- 
tions in continental Europe were preceded by a general 
and furious onslaught on church and religion The 
church invariably used its authority to sanction and 
uphold the existing organization of society, the revolu- 
tion invariably began by undermining the prestige of 
the church So it was in France, so it was in Ger- 
many, so it was in Russia, 

We have seen that in France the existence of classes 
and class stiuggles was a commonplace conception, 
but the French spokesmen of socialism never justified 
their theories on the basis of class struggle Their pet 
theories were not to be for the benefit of a class but 
for humanity at large , their appeal was addressed not 
to the laboimg class but to the well-meaning and just 
of all classes The fact that vanous classes of society 
acted politically m accoi dance with their respective 
economic interests led the socialists to inveigh«agamst 
the selfishness of existing society, but the socialist 
movement itself did not seem to them a movement 
actuated by class interest Such was the situation in 
France 

In Germany the political radicalism of the forties, 
for reasons indicated above, expressed itself theoretic- 

“ Shapiro, Social Reform and Reformation (1909), pp 78-83 
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ally in criticism of leligion Ludwig Feuerbach with 
his Wesen des Chnstenthurns swept radical Germany 
off its feet His book appealed both to the ladical 
democrats and to the socialists r Without a word about 
politics, it became 111 a sense a political platform. No 
modern reader of the book can see why it should have 
played such a idle, but the evidence of its effectiveness 
is conclusive Engels tells us “ And then came Feuer- 
bach’s Wesen des Chnstenthurns one must 

have himself experienced the emancipating influence of 
this book to have a conception of it The enthusiasm 
was universal, in a moment we all turned Feueibach- 
lans.” 13 Does this mean that they became merely 
atheists and materialists ? No, it was Feuerbach’s hu- 
manitarian idealism, his love of mankind instead of 
love of God, his “ homo homim Deus ” and his indirect 
attack upon state, chuich and society as constituted 
in feudal Geimany that made converts Feuerbach 
himself later acknowledged the political meaning of 
his work He wrote in 1846 “ Who has nothing moie 
to say about me than that I am an atheist says and 
knows jif me nothing The question whether a God 
exists or does not exist, the opposition between theism 
and atheism, belongs to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but no longer to the nineteenth If I am 
denying God, it means that I am opposing the denial 
of mankind ; it means that instead of a situation full 
of illusions, instead of a fantastic, heav.enly position, 
** Engels, Ludwig Feuerbach, pp, 10, 11 
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which in teal life is necessarily accompanied by an 
actual denial of mankind, I demand man’s sensuous 
real place, which also necessarily means his political 
and social position Tiie question of God’s being or 
not being is with me a question of men’s being or not 
being.” 44 

The essence of Christianity has been interpreted as 
the essence of human nature, which is at present un- 
leahzed because of the misdirection of humanity’s 
yearnings This became the thesis of German social- 
ism, of which Karl Giun and Moses Hess became the 
leading exponents Ludwig Feuerbach’s doctrine was 
to them the alpha and omega of all philosophy and of 
all political science 45 The problem of socialism was 
how to make the people conscious of their own in- 
stincts of love and righteousness 46 It was out of the 
question to divide humanity into classes with different 
interests, Christianity was the ideal of the people as 

“Ludwic. Feuerbach, PVerke (Leipzig, 1846), vol 1, pp xiv, 
xv 

“‘‘When Feuerbach is named the entire work of philosophy 
from the time of Francis Bacon to the present day has been 
mentioned What philobophy purposes and signifies ift the last 
instance has at once been stated, and humanity is thus revealed 
as the last resort of universal history In this way one can 
work more securely because more profoundly than by,brmgmg 
to the front wages, or competition, or the defects of constitu- 
tions and laws ” Karl Grun, “ Feuerbach und die - ' Socialisten,” 
Deutsches Buigerbuch fur 1845 (Darmstadt, H Puttmann, 1844), 
P 74 

48 Karl Gruij, “ Politik und Soziahsmus,” m Rheimsche Jahr- 
bucher sur gesellschafthchen Reform (Darmstadt, 1845), vol 1, 

P 98 
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a whole, an instinct of the human species All that 
the German socialists had to do was to show to the 
humane German people, without distinction of classes 
and parties, that socialism was^the only actual lealua- 
tion of their natuial human instincts The German, 
moreover, was different from the Frenchman and the 
Englishman , he was no narrow-minded party man , he 
had a soul receptive to theories To make of the 
humane German a humanitarian, 1 e , a socialist, was 
only a matter of theoietical argumentation 47 

While the Geunan socialists were wot king out then- 
philosophical arguments for a humamtanan socialism, 
they were rudely sin prised by a book of the young 
German scholar, Loienz von Stem, famous in later 
years as a teacher of political science Stem was a 
gentleman of conseivatfve leanings, a monaichist and 
a strict defender of private pioperty, yet he came 
nearer than any other writei to being the actual fore- 
runner of Karl Marx 48 In the socialist movement he 

11 Ibid , p 136 

4a To what extent Stem influenced Marx is an open question 
Marx was thoroughly familiar with Stem’s work, his articles 
against Frun, in Das Westphahsche Dampfboot, prove it, but 
on the other hand Marx in 1844 became acquainted with the 
same sources, the same French history, the same social struggles, 
which irspired Stem In fact Marx corrects Stem m many 
details, and does not seem conscious of being indebted to Stem 
in any way 1 " So, in speaking of Grun’s history of the social 
movement m France and Belgium, he remarks " It is hence 
evident that Grun’s bungling composition stands far below 
Stem’s book, for he at least attempted to depict the connection 
between socialistic literature and the actual development of 
French society” Das Westphahsche Dampfboot , redigirt von 
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saw a proletarian class movement, in the socialist 
theory, an inevitable class theory In spite of its 
Hegelian phiaseology, Stein’s work was a realistic m- 
teipretation of half a .pentury of French history and 
political theory 18 It was the first interpretation of 
this kind attempted by a German, and it displayed 
much deepei insight and a far keener analysis than was 
to be found in the interpretation placed upon the same 
movement by his brilliant Fiench predecessors So 
far as the knowledge of the present writer extends, 
Stem was the fust histonan of the fourth estate, the 
philosopher of its coming revolution, and the only 
one who dealt with this subject without partiality or 
bias Stem might have well said with Spinoza " Cu- 
min hitmancts actiones non ndere, non lugere, neque 

Dk Otto Luninc, Jahrg III (Padeborn, Januar, 1847), p 446 
In the same article, on pp 448, 449, 451, Marx criticises and 
corrects various details in Stein’s book, and on p 456 he makes 
the interesting remark “ Stein himself betrays extreme con- 
fusion when he speaks of a political moment in the science of 
industry He shows nevertheless that he had a correct con- 
ception of the matter, for he added that political history was 
intimately connected with political economy” Here is Marx’s 
first definite suggestion of his economic interpretation of history, 
and he acknowledges that Stein was on the same track This 
article was written in 1846 

*“ An unsigned article, “ Der Sociahsmus 111 Deiitschlaud,” ap- 
peared in the Gegcnwait, Heft 81 (Leipzig, 1852), pp 517-562 
I am quite convinced that this lengthy article wa 4 written by 
Lorenz Stem himself, there is an overwhelming amount of 
internal evidence for such an assumption In this article Stein 
pays to himself very high tribute and greatly exaggerates the 
political importance of his book, but he does not piaise himself 
sufficiently for his real achievement — his realistic method 
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detestan, sect mtelligere” , 00 and in the effort to un- 
derstand them Stem was successful 

In the preface to his book, Stein declares that the 
period of political revolutions 1't over, but a 1 evolution 
not less serious is impending Just as, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, an estate of the people rebelled 
against the state, so now a class is working to over- 
throw society itself The next revolution can only be 
a social revolution 01 Moreover, it is not France alone 
that is confronted by this peril No deep and far- 
reaching movement belongs exclusively to one nation 
Where the general conditions of existence are more or 
less the same, as they are among the West Euiopean 
nations, the same social movements aie bound to 
manifest themselves with greater or less force 

The first chapter of Stem’s book is entitled “ Das 
Pioletariat ” The proletariat Stein defines as the class 
of those who have neither property nor education, but 
who feel that they should not be without these posses- 
sions, which alone lend value to personality. The fate 
of this class is what socialism and communism have 
m mine}, 112 The first appearance of the proletariat in 

50 “ It has been my aim not to laugh at the actions of men, 
nor yet "to deplore or detest them, but simply to understand 
them ” r 

51 Stein, Der Socialismus mid Commumsmus dcs heuHgen 
Frankreichs (Leipzig, 1842), pm As regards Stem’s theory 
of society and of the state, see Munroe Smith, in Political 
Science Quarterly, vol xvi (1901), pp, 649-656 <- 

“ Stein, Der Socialismus, p 7 
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French politics was as sudden as it was dramatic. Be- 
fore the Revolution only three classes could be con- 
sidered, the nobility, the clergy and the third estate, 
classes represented in i£he States-General The Revo- 
lution bioke out, the king and his aimy surrounded 
with bayonets the Assembly of Versailles; Paris rose, 
and the people of Paris compelled the king to treat 
their representatives as a power Another attempt was 
made by the king to regain his power, the people of 
Pans stormed the palace and the king became their 
prisoner Who were these people who defended the 
National Assembly, imprisoned the king, formed Hen- 
riot’s guard? Who were the " tncoteuses” and the 
" aimables faubourgs ” ? These were the proletariat of 
Paris, which thus made its entry upon the stage of 
French political life, never again to leave the scene 68 
During the eventful years of the Revolution and of 
the first Republic this proletariat learned two things 
it became conscious very promptly of its own impor- 
tance in everything pertaining to revolution, it also 
learned gradually to regard itself as a separate class, 
distinct from all other classes This twofold knowl- 
edge later generations of the Paris proletariat have 
not forgotten. On the contrary, realizing their power 
and their distinct interests, they have occupied them- 
selves in working out aims of their own Thus out 
of the propertyless, uneducated masses is rising one 
single-minded, unified social class You may doubt its 
“Ibid, p 8 

N 
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justification, you cannot doubt its powei This is the 
new element m French society, Stein writes, “ which 
may very properly be called a dangeious element, dan- 
gerous on account of its numbUs and its often tested 
courage, dangerous because of its consciousness of 
unity, dangerous because of its feeling that only 
through revolution can its aims be reached, its plans 
accomplished ” 04 

Further on Stem explains that the “ poor ” and the 
“ proletarian ” are widely differing conceptions , that 
from time immemorial society has been divided into 
rich and poor, but that the proletarian belongs to the 
histoiy of our own times exclusively In out own 
days therefoie we shall see the development of the sig- 
nificance of this class That is the point of view from 
which Stein looked upon France’s social movement 
and its theories He was not pleaching any doctrine, 
he was calling attention to a fact, but this fact was the 
opening of the proletarian class struggle 60 

Stein’s book was very annoying to the German so- 
cialists, with their Feuerbachian doctrines and their 
belief in the humanitarian instincts of mankind Thus 
Hess, without naming Stein, refers to him as an mtel- 

ir 

“ Stein, Der Socialismus, p 9 This book was> written six 
years beforerthe Communist Manifesto > 

“ The importance of Stem as forerunner of Marx was pointed 
out first by Peter von Struve, to whom we are indebted for 
much material, m his article “ Ztir Entwickefangsgescliichte deS 
wissenschaftlichen Sonahsmus,” Neue Zeit, Jahrg XV (1897), 
vol 11, pp 228-235, 269-275 
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lectual plebeian, who explains the origin of socialism 
by the needs of the stomach, because he himself proba- 
bly never felt other and higher necessities 60 In an 
earlier criticism Hessiaccuses Stem of being realistic 
Of course such simplif words as “ realistic ” were not 
used in those days by Gennan scholars A tear on 
the cheek of his sweetheart would probably have been 
called, by a learned German of those days, not a tear 
but a manifestation of the substantiahzation of the 
Category of the Tragic Stem, accordingly, is not 
described as a “ realist,” but is accused of being too 
feeble so to mold reality as to make it fit his own self- 
consciousness, for which reason he so molds his con- 
sciousness as to fit the low and base realities of exist- 
ence 07 According to Hess, Stem does not undeistand 
the socialist movement at all , 88 all he sees in social- 
ism is its relation to the proletariat 58 But after all, 
reasons Hess, Stein’s limitations result from his being 
an Hegelian and not being an atheist One so handi- 
capped courd not possibly grasp the positive meaning 
of socialism he could see only its negative and de- 
structive tendencies 00 Equally harsh is f^rl Grun 
To him the idea that the proletariat is a separate class 

“ M Hess, “Ueber die soziahstische Bewegung in Deutsch- 
land,” in Neue Anekdota, herausgegeben voq Karl Grun 
(Darmstadt, 1845), p 226 

"[Hess], “ Sociahsmus und Commumsmus,” in Em und 
zivansig Bogen der Schweiz, herausgegeben von Georg 
Herwegh (Zurich und Winterthur, 1843), p 75 

“Ibid, p 83 " Ibid,p 85 “Ibid, p 91 
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of society and that economic conditions are re- 
sponsible for socialism seems imbecile (schwach- 
sitting ) No' Socialism is lehgion, religion that has 
become pi actical, etc 01 Is 

Stein's class-struggle theory obviously made an im- 
pression on Germany, because again and again Hess 
and Grun felt themselves forced to defend the good 
charactei of humanity at large and of Germany m 
particular In the preface to The Social Conditions of 
the Civilized World Hess gives us m mice his theory 
on the subject He tells us that no single class of 
society nor this nor that form of government is re- 
sponsible for the evils from which we are suffering 
No class of society is so heartless as to leave its fellow- 
men in misery, were there means at its disposal to 
make all men happy We see daily in the well-to- 
do class attempts to better social conditions The 
responsibility for all social evils is to be sought in lack 
of insight The best proof against any class theory 
is the fact that, after two years of discussion, Ger- 
many’s educated and well-to-do people ai e in the main 
already in accord with the have-nots in France 

81 ICarl Grun, Neue Anekdota (Darmstadt, 1845), pp. 262, 
263 

03 “ While we are here disclosing an actual picture of the 
social conditions of all civilized lands, we are most firmly 
convinced that neither a single class of our society, — for ex- 
ample, the property-owning class, — nor this .nor that form of 
government, and least of all human nature, isTh^ fundamental 
cause of the many evils under the burden of which we groan 
For no class of society would be so heartless as to leave its 
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The German philosophical socialists were without 
exception insignificant people, and their theories were 
of little consequence one way or another, but on the 
eve of. the outbreak 0^1848 they sounded a shrill note 
of discord These c 1 uasi-radicals, peddling atheism 
and preaching a love-feast of mankind, declared them- 
selves indifferent to political ref 01 m and to lepresenta- 
tive government And it was this circumstance that 
brought down upon their heads Marx with all his fury 
and with his Communist Manifesto 

Just as they had copied Feuerbach (whose avowed 
aim, however, was a political one), so they proceeded 
to copy certain phrases of the French socialists In 
France the people had a constitutional form of govern- 

fellow-mcn 111 misery if there were a means at its command to 
make them happy We sec, indeed, every day that especially 
among the class of property-holders, and without doubt because 
that is also the cultured class, the attempts fundamentally to 
better our social conditions make the deepest appeal, and meet 
with the greatest sympathy, and if until now m our country 
the classes less favored of fortune have troubled themselves 
less as to the amelioration of oui conditions, it is m truth 
thiough no ill-will on their part Rather it is entuely owing 
to a lack of insight that they do not concern themselves with 
a worthy task, and one which is directed, above all^Ise, toward 
the betterment of their own lot Is not the very fact that the 
property-owning class in Germany, although it has been inter- 
ested in the social question for barely two years, ,1s already 
in the mam m accord with the proletariat of France, and that 
it is being completely carried away by the movement, — is not 
this sufficient evidence that neither this nor any other class of 
society is the cause of the existence and continuance of our 
many social evils 7 ” Die gcsellschafthchen Zustande der avih- 
sirten Welt, herausgegeben von M Hess (Elberfeld und Iserlohn, 
Julius Badeker, 1846), vol 1, pp 1, 2 
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ment, and foi that reason they could afford to sneer 
at constitutional government or make jokes about it 
Nobody could take away from them their political lib- 
erties, they could therefore abfise these liberties in 
then socialist propagandist liter/'ture as much as they 
pleased In Germany the situation was diffeient In 
Geimany those who talked and wrote about a consti- 
tutional foim of government were engaged m a dis- 
cussion de lege ferenda and not de lege lata , and 
French socialistic phrases on the subject were, from 
a campaign point of view, very much out of place In 
fact, those who repeated them were playing into the 
hands of the reaction Yet we hear Grun asking 
Who demands a constitution in Prussia ? and answer- 
ing The Liberals But, he continues, the Liberals 
are not the people These are a few men of property 
and some writers Under a constitution the will of a 
small minority only will rule — the minority which 
represents the vested interests If the Silesian pro- 
letariat were conscious it would have petitioned against 
a constitution But since that proletariat is not a con- 
scious group, we are acting in its name, we aie pro- 
testing against a constitution 88 Arnold Ruge, one of 

** “ A constitution is governed by law, which is the heads- 
man, so to speak, who executes ruthlessly the will of a small 
minority, assuming an artful appearance of being an infinite 
majority, and, indeed, of representing the will of the whole 
country Were the Silesian proletariat conscWs, and did its 
rights correspond to its consciousness, it would "have petitioned 
against the constitution The proletariat, however, has neither 
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the leading democratic writeis of the time, represents 
Hess as declaring that all the talk about a republic, 
a jury system and a free press is nonsense, that it 
only leads to the tyranny of the property-holders over 
the majority of mankind 04 Hess himself tells us that 
he is disgusted with the liberal-political aspirations, 
and that he is disposed to trust the heart of a Prussian 
monaich lather than a French Chamber of Deputies 85 
Thus German philosophical socialism had ceased to be 
harmless nonsense, it had actually become politically 
reactionary — a circumstance which did not endear its 
advocates and their theories to Marx and to Engels 

consciousness nor lights We are therefore acting in its name 
We protest " K Grun, “ Politik und Soziahsmus," in Rhetn- 
t schc J ah bather zur gesellschaftltchen Reform (Darmstadt, 

1845), vol 1, p 100 

“"The talk of freedom and political reform is out of date 
The republic, the jury system, and the freedom of the press 
lead to nothing but the tyranny of the property-holder and 
the slavery of the masses All political reforms, even the most 
radical, are impotent against the fundamental evils of society, 
and no longer interest the world It is social reform that 
interests us now" Arnold Ruge, IVerke (2d ed , Manheim, 
1848), vol v, p 39 

“ Or has the Prussian monarch shown less heart for the 
misery of the poorer classes than the French ^Chamber of 
Deputies, or the kmg of France? We are so convinced by 
facts of the contrary, we are so persuaded by reflection of the 
true and fundamental causes of our social misery, that all 
political-liberal endeavor has become not merely indifferent and 
a mere matter of form to us, but actually distasteful We are 
morally disgusted with such political liberalism if m view of 
the mtellectuakrt&d physical misery of the working classes 
it still chaSfes ’its illusions ” Hess, Die gesfKsthafth (hat 
stand? der ciyilmrten Welt, p 3 , 
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Marx started as a revolutionaiy democrat, and he 
remained first and last a philosopher of revolution 
Not a phrasemonger but a profound dialectician, he 
was forced to abandon abstract Germany In Paris, 
treading those hot pavements onj which the Revolution 
of 1848 was hatching, breathing a heavy stoim-laden 
air, he studied the social movement There he found 
what his soul was ciavmg not logical antitheses, but 
classes struggling, moving and making history. Was 
it a momentary blaze, a people in fever? Even so, 
when the people have such a fever it is the king who 
dies But no, it was no casual outburst Nothing is 
accidental m history Inevitable is history’s majestic 
course, it moves “ nach ewigen, chcren, grossen Ge- 
setzen,” the key to which Marx felt m his hand The 
power, it seemed to him, was already m the hands of 
that class to which his heart was so strongly drawn 
Then why not proclaim it, why not organize the mil- 
lions of suffering humanity m the name of class strug- 
gle' 1 Why this talk about love and j'ustice? Why 
obscure the issue just at the moment when a clear 
insight was needed? Why not tell the bourgeoisie 
that the proletariat would do to them just what they 
had done to feudalism, with the same right and the 
same necessity? Thus Marx entered the scene, cany- 
mg to their ultimate conclusion the class-struggle ideas 
of the French and trampling at the same time upon the 
various philosophical brands of home-made German 
socialism. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE MARXIA& CLASS-STRUGGLE 
DOCTRINE 

All political and historical philosophies have m 
common one delightful quality they are all very hu- 
man, they all echo our hearts’ desires, like clouds they 
may vary in shape and color, yet they always tell us 
from what corner the wind blows Simple is the 
make-up of our political philosophies, a little informal 
logic and much specially prepared history And yet 
were it not for political and religious sectarianism we 
might not have had any history at all Facts were 
gathered for a purpose, and they were interpreted, 
whether by Tacitus or Orosius, Bossuet or Buckle, to 
give a substance to a shadow, to prove and visualize 
“ what history teaches us ” 

Mephisto thus amused himself with social science 

" Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 

Dass ist tm Grund der Herren eigen er Geist , 

In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln ” 1 

But the poor devil did not seem to realize that just 
because our histories and political doctrines truly re- 

1 “ What you call the spirit of the times is m reality the spirit 
of the hosts who mirror themselves in the times ” 

185 
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fleet our dreams, aspirations, hesitancies and fears, 
these reflections are themselves historical monuments 
of incalculable value To criticise a political doctrine 
abstractly and systematically is but our way of over- 
coming it Our criticism shojjvs that the doctrine is 
not somewheie back of us, where we can see it m per- 
spective and see through it, but right in front of us, 
barring our path, and our logical argument is a pas- 
sionate effort All these passionate aiguments, all the 
claims, ever so naive, of those that have come and 
gone before us have become precious material for a 
deeper and truer understanding of social life 

Marx is so close to us, his arguments are so cur- 
rent, that we are compelled to take up each doctrine 
of his by itself, analyze it and show where it is want- 
ing There is, however, a quality in Marxism of 
which we must not lose sight Mai xism as a whole is 
a class doctrine, a proletarian doctrine Just as our 
classical political economy damned labor with its Mal- 
thusianism and its wage-fund theoiy, cursed the 
landed interests with its rent theory and fought like a 
wildcat ,with every ounce of its eternal principles 
against any and every regulation on the part of the 
state tljat might decrease the profits of the industrial 
bourgeoisie, — just so is Marxism a class doctrine of 
the industrial proletariat 2 Each of its theories 

5 “ Marx’s historical merit consists in th^^fact that he gave 
to the proletariat a class doctrine that corresponded to the 
imperative needs of the class struggle of the time, and this is 
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breathes class feeling, whethei it be the theory of 
surplus value, that of concentration of capital 01 that 
of increasing misery Marx’s scientific forecasts are 
but class yearnings 3 His doctrine of class struggle 
has the same quality if, 4 is a docti me exaggerated and 
intensified by his class bias, by his hatred of the past, 
by his hope of the futuie Here his passions come 
to a focus , here his raptures are too exultant to bother 
about conventionalities of objectivity, to care about 
outward consistency Here he failed, but failed mag- 
nificently The failures of the great often surpass 
the achievements of mediocrity Marx’s doctrine, 
with all its bias and all its faults, marks a signal ad- 
vancement of our science 

There is an attempt on foot to make out of the 
Marxian class-struggle doctrine an extension of the 

the cause alike of the tremendous outward success and the inner 
weakness of his system ” Franz Offenheimer, Das Grundgesets 
der Marx’schen Gesellschaftslehre (Berlin, 1903), p 146 
"“From the standpoint of the class struggle the great the- 
oretical problem was — the origin of surplus value, that is, the 
scientific explanation of exploitation, and the tendency toward 
socialization of methods of production, or the scientifjf explana- 
tion of the objective foundations of the social revolution 
Both questions were answered m the first volume [of the 
Capital], which inferred ‘the expropriation of the expropriator’ 
as the inevitable outcome of the production of surplus value and 
the advancing concentration of capital The theoretical needs 
of the labor movement were on the whole satisfied by this ’’ 
Rosa Luxemburg, yStillstand und Fortschritt 1m Marxismus,” 
m Vorwarts, 14, 1903 The unconscious admission in 

the last phrase of this Marxist writer is psychologically very 
interesting 
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Darwinian principle of struggle for life. Such an 
interpretation is but a mouthful of big words that 
sound impressive but mean nothing The Marxian 
version of the doctrine antedates Darwin’s work by 
twelve years The class-struggle conception itself, as 
we have seen, was set forth even earlier by Guizot 
and his predecessors, the conception of historical 
necessity and continuity was formulated by Hegel To 
bring Marx’s economic intei pretation of history into 
the theory of universal evolution is at its best, as 
Labriola puts it, “ a new metaphor of a new meta- 
physics ” 4 And yet even Kautsky helped to confuse 
the issue by making of Marx’s class struggle a form of 
the universal natural law of development 5 Lester F 
Ward has thus an excuse for making the erroneous 
statement that “ the socialists, for the most part, re- 
gard the social struggle as a practical extension of the 
biological struggle into the human field ” 0 Fortu- 
nately, we aie in possession of a letter from Marx, 
dated 1870, in which he characterizes the first attempt 
to interpret social struggles in the light of the “ smug- 
gle for Ivfe ” as cheap humbug 7 

* Labriola, Essays on the Materialistic Conception of History 
(Chicago, 1908), p 19 

* “ For Marx, on ihe other hand, the class struggle was but 
a particular instance of the umveisal law of evolution, whose 
essential qualities are in no case peaceful” Kautsky, Die 
histonsche Leistung von Karl Marx (Berlin, 1908), p 15 

0 Lester F Ward, “ Social and Biological^&tjuggles,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, vol xm (1907), p 289 

7 Karl Marx, “ Briefe an Dr L, Kugelman,” Neue Zen, Jahrg 
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Let us see how Marx and Engels themselves looked 
upon their class-struggle theory They invariably ac- 
knowledged Hegel as their teacher It was Hegel who 
first looked upon history as a necessaiy, uninterrupted 
process of the evolution of mankind 8 This concep- 
tion Marx and Engels adopted, but they could not 
follow Hegel m his idealism, they did not accept his 
theory that the evolution consisted in the realization 
of the preexisting “ Idea ” Another very sound ob- 
jection which they raised against Hegel’s doctrine 
was that “ upon the one hand its essential proposition 
was the conception that human history is a process 
of evolution, which, by its very nature, cannot find its 
intellectual final term in the discovery of any so-called 
absolute truth But on the othei hand, it laid claim to 
being the very essence of this absolute truth A sys- 
tem of natural and historical knowledge, embracing 
everything and final for all times, is a contradiction to 
the fundamental law of dialectic reasoning ” D Fur- 

XX, vol 11 (1902), pp 541, 542 The following is an extract 
from a letter dated June 27, 1870 “ Mr Lange ( The Labor 
Question, 2d ed ) praises me greatly, but merely to 4"all atten- 
tion to his own importance One great natural law underlies 
the whole of history This natural law is the phrase — the 
Darwinian expression employed in this way is but a phrase — 
' struggle for life,’ and the import of this phrase is the Mal- 
thusian doctrine of population, or rather his ld\v of over- 
population It must be admitted that this is mental indolence 
and a most impressive fashion of spreading bombastic ig- 
norance masqu^ja^Jing as science” 

“Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (New York, 1901), 
p. 24, - ‘ Ibid, p 25 
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therroore, Hegel’s conception of history knows nothing 
of the relations of economic interests or of class 
struggles based upon these interests We already 
know that Marx and Engels did not have to go far to 
hear about or see these struggles They were there, 
on the spot, when Proudhon was cheerfully explaining 
to the French bourgeoisie “ Ce n’est pas Catilina, qui 
est a vos portes, c’est la mort ” (“It is not Catiline 
who is at your gates, it is death”) But to proceed 
with Engels’s history of the doctrine “ The new facts 
made imperative a new examination of all past his- 
tory Then it was seen that all past history, with the 
exception of its primitive stages, was the history of 
class struggles, that these warring classes of society 
are always the products of the modes of production 
and of exchange — in a word of the economic condi- 
tions of their time, that the economic structure of 
society always furnishes the real basis, starting from 
which we can alone work out the ultimate explanation 
of the whole superstructure of juridical and political 
institutions as well as of the religious, philosophical 
and other ideas of a given historical period From 
that time socialism was no longer an accidental dis- 
covery^ of this or that ingenious brain, but the neces- 
sary outcome of the struggle between two historically 
developed 1 classes — the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
Its task was no longer to manufacture a system of 
society as perfect as possible, but to ^rsamine the his- 
torico-economic succession of events from which these 
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classes and their antagonism had of necessity sprung, 
and to discover in the economic conditions thus cre- 
ated the means of ending the conflict ” 10 

The, development of the forces of production thus 
took the place of Hegel’s absolute “Idea”, these 
forces moved history, and they moved it through class 
struggle Every system of production necessitated cer- 
tain relations of production, a certain division of labor 
and certain legal institutions In the last analysis, 
accordingly, our own social order is dependent on our 
own method of production “ As in religion man is 
governed by the products of his own brain, so in 
capitalist production he is governed by the products of 
his own hand ” , and this, according to Marx, is equally 
true of all preceding eras 11 Social production has 
always brought about of necessity a division of labor, 
and the division of labor has divided society into 
classes Despite all the multiplicity and variety to be 
found m the social relations of the past ages, they 
have one common trait — the exploitation of one part 
of society by another 12 It does not require deep 
intuition to comprehend that a man’s ideas ^nd views 
are influenced by the conditions of his material exist- 
ence 18 Where the existence of one group depends 
upon the exploitation of another group, the general 
ideas of these two groups are bound to be antagonistic 

n 

10 Ibid , pp 26^27'" 

11 Marx, Capital (4th ed , London, 1891), pp 634, 635 

11 Communist Manifesto, p 44 •> "Ibid, p 42 
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The oppressor and the oppressed must stand in opposi- 
tion to each other, and “the histoiy of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class struggles ” 14 
In all past ages we find a complicated division, of so- 
ciety into ranks and classes In Rome patricians, 
knights, plebeians, slaves, m tne Middle Ages feudal 
lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, 
serfs Modern society did not abolish class antag- 
onisms, it only substituted new classes, new antag- 
onisms, new forms of struggle in the place of the old 
ones But, Marx continues— -and this, as we shall see, 
is a crucial statement — ■“ Our epoch, the epoch of the 
bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this distinctive fea- 
ture, it has simplified the class antagonisms Society 
as a whole is more and more splitting up into great 
hostile camps, into two great classes directly facing 
each other Bourgeoisie and Proletariat ” 10 With the 
development of industry the proletariat is concen- 
trated m great masses, its strength increases, and it 
becomes more and more conscious of its strength The 
industrial proletariat forms local combinations, trade 
unions, to keep up the rate of wages, they go through 
the school of struggle Modern means of communica- 
tion soon bring all the local organizations into close 
touch, and thus the industrial proletariat becomes or- 
ganized ufto a class, which is disciplined and ready for 
battle “ The proletarian movement is the self-con- 

11 The opening words of the CommwUst^Mamfesto 

1 ‘ The Communtst Manifesto, p 13 
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scious, independent movement of the immense ma- 
jority, in the interests of the immense majority The 
proletariat, the lowest stratum, of our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole 
superincumbent strata of official society being sprung 
into the air ” 10 The proletariat is therefoie the only 
really revolutionary class Other classes are destined 
to decay, while the proletariat is marching towards 
victory What is the proletariat clamoring for" 1 The 
conquest of political power Addressing himself di- 
rectly to the dominant class, Marx says “ Your juris- 
prudence is but the will of your class made into a law 
for all, a will whose essential character and direction 
are determined by the economical conditions of exist- 
ence of your class 17 The executive of the mod- 

ern state is but a committee for managing the common 
affairs of the whole bourgeoisie ” 18 In order to ac- 
complish its task the proletariat must first of all wrest 
political power from the hands of all other classes 
Only through a dictatorship of the proletarian class 
can the social revolution attain its object — socialized 
production and, with it, the abolition of all* classes 
The true socialist movement is a declaration of war, 
of civil war, of revolution — Permanent erklaruqg der 
Revolution 1 10 

18 Ibid , p 30 17 Ibid , p 39 18 Ibid , p ig 

18 “ While the Utopia, the doctrinaire socialism, subordinates 
the entire movemeoi,to one of its elements, and sets up m the place 
of communistic, socialistic production the mental activity of a 
single pedant, while it above all does away with the revolution- 

O 
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Thus* we see, Guizot was quite right m saying that 
no class has ever made its appearance in human history 
with more audacious demands — no sharing of power, 
no compi omise, but dictatorship by the proletariat and 
the complete upheaval and uprooting of all existing 
economic and social relationships This end cannot 
be achieved by Sunday-school picnics of parlor social- 
ists, but only by a social 1 evolution "Let the ruling 
classes ti emble at a communistic 1 evolution The pro- 
letarians have nothing to lose but their chains They 
have a world to wm ” 20 And if promises are to be 
made good, no quarter is to be given m the winning 
of this new world In the last number of Die neue 
Rhemtsche Zeitung Marx tells us “We aie ruthless 
and want no consideration from you [the bourgeoisie] 
When our turn comes, revolutionary terrorism will not 
be sugar-coated . There is but one way of sim- 

ary class struggle, together with all that this involves, by little 
measures and large sentimentalities, — while this doctrinaire so- 
cialism which at bottom merely idealizes present society, picturing 
it without shadows and opposing its own ideal to leality 
the proletariat is gathering more and more to the standard 
of revolutionary socialism and communism, which the bour- 
geoisie has had interpreted to it by Blanqiu This socialism is 
the declaiatton of a permanent revolution, of the die tat 01 ship of 
the proletariat, and is a necessary agency and starting point for 
the abohtio^n of class differences, and of all conditions of produc- 
tion upon which they rest, of all social relations which corre- 
spond to these conditions of production, resulting in the over- 
throw of all ideas which arise from these social conditions ’’ 
Karl Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankr&ifho 1848-1830 (Ber- 
lin, 1895), PP 94. 95 

,0 The closing lines of the Communist Manifesto, 

n 
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plifymg, shortening, concentrating the death agony of 
the old society as well as the bloody labor of the new 
woi Id’s birth — 1 evolutionary Terror ” 21 Accordingly 
the Communist Manifesto promises that, as soon as 
the proletariat becomes the ruling class, the reoigan- 
ization of society will begin “ with despotic inroads on 
the rights of property and on the conditions of bour- 
geois production ” The proletariat, however, is not 
to remain permanently in dictatorship as a class, since 
with the reorganization of society on the basis of 
socialized production all classes will disappear “ Po- 
litical power, properly so-called, is merely the organ- 
ized powei of one class for oppressing another If the 
pioletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is 
compelled by the force of circumstances to organize it- 
self as a class, if by means of a revolution it makes it- 
self the ruling class and, as such, sweeps away by force 
the old conditions of production, then along with these 
conditions it will have swept away the conditions for 
the existence of class antagonisms and of classes gen- 
erally, and will thereby have abolished its own su- 
premacy as a class ” 22 But the proletariat *s not to 
abdicate its dictatorship too soon Let vengeance tri- 
umph, like a blue flame, let it go thiough the % hearts 
of the people, as a red flame, let it blaze m the cities 
and the towns The leaders of the proletariat must 
see to it “ that thn revolutionary excitement shall not 

31 Marx, in his newspaper, Die neue Rheultsche Zeitung, No 
301, May 19, 1849 23 Comnlwnst Manifesto, pp 46, 47. 
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subside immediately after the victory is won On the 
contrary, this excitement must be kept up as long as 
possible Far from stopping so-called excesses, exam- 
ples of popular vengeance upon hated individuals and 
public buildings, with which bitter memories are asso- 
ciated, one must not only toleiate these examples but 
lead and conduct them ” ^ 

These are fruits from the tree of life, not from 
the tree of knowledge The angel of vengeance 
penned these exhortations, yet they are illuminating 
so far as Marx the man is concerned “ Ich bin das 
Schwert und ich bin die Flamme ” (“I am the swoid 
and I am the flame ”) was a striking note m his life 
But his thought was deeper and moie powerful His 
thought was constantly hunting down the cheap pet 
notions of his revolutionary predecessors and contem- 
poraries, but he could not always free himself from 
their ideas Hence his inconsistencies were many, and 
some of them his followers have frankly acknowl- 
edged In speaking of religions, Feuerbach observes 
that each religion is extremely lational and sensible 
m its criticism of other religions, but what it cnticises 
m another religion it will never question in its own 
doctnpe 24 This was equally true of Marxism 

But let r us consider the class-struggle doctrine, and 

aa Anspradte der Centralbehorde an den Bund, vom Mara, 
1850 Anhang IX der Enthullungen uber den Kommumsten- 
process zu Koln (Hottingen-Zurich, 1885), 

24 "All leligions are rationalistic in their attitude toward each 
other, but as far as they themselves are concerned they are 
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let us ask, first of all, what is a “ class Marx was 
about to answer the question, when death interrupted 
his work in the middle of a sentence, and the faithful 
Engels, who edited the third volume of the Capital, 
informs us “ Hiei bncht das Manuscript ab ” (“ Here 
the manusci lpt breaks off ” ) But the answer is not 

difficult gioups having similar sources of revenue and 
conscious of similar or identical economic interests 
may be called social classes Of course a class does 
not exist in flesh and blood, any more than the “ ordo 
felis ” of the zoological textbooks It is a matter of 
grouping, and we accept an economic classification of 
society as scientifically useful The significance of 
social classes, however, may easily be misinterpreted 
Marx dealt with such classes as political economy had 
long dealt with the economic man The economic man 
is entirely actuated by his personal economic interests 
It is doubtful whether Wall Street could exhibit a per- 
fect specimen of an economic man The social class 
is an ideal body of economic men whose economic in- 
terests coincide, it represents a community of interests 
The social classes are m constant struggle* Do in- 
terests always involve struggle ? Are battle, murder 
and sudden death m the self-interest of those that die ? 
A bullet in the breast is not m the interest pf the one 
that gets it, but a soldier dies that his country may 

blind For themselves they make an exception from a uni- 
versal rule, but*irr-cthers they dispute what in themselves they 
never question” L Feuerbach, }Verke (Leipzig, 1846), vol 1, 
P 66 
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live Acute and active struggle is never m the interest 
of those that struggle, but it may be m the interest of 
the nation, the group, the class Those that participate 
in such a struggle do so out of ideal devotion and loy- 
alty to the group, not out of ^self-interest This cir- 
cumstance makes class psychology much moi e complex 
than it appeals to be in the Marxian scheme. The 
economic interests of the individual are simpler than 
his loyalties and devotions , and if class psychology is 
based wholly or mainly on economic interests, without 
due allowance for group loyalties, it becomes simple, 
indeed, but it is inadequate One’s interests and one’s 
grievances will undoubtedly influence one’s ideals , but 
to what extent it will influence them, and how much 
of other traditional and broader loyalties and inhibi- 
tions it will exclude — these are the real questions 
Marx admits that even our revolutions lequire tradi- 
tions, historic memories, deeply rooted loyalties, that 
overcome our personal feais and lead us to self-sacri- 
fice and heioic action Yet what he grants for the 
immediate past, he denies to the immediate future, he 
expects ^ur social psychology to act to-moriow as if 
a different mechanism were installed within us He 
tells us “ The social revolution of the nineteenth 
century cannot draw its poetry fiom the past, it can 
draw that only fiom the future It cannot start upon 
its work befoie it has stucken off all superstition con- 
cerning the past Former revolutions-tefimred historic 
reminiscences in order fb intoxicate themselves with 
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their issues The revolution of the nineteenth century 
must let the dead buiy their dead in order to leach its 
issue With the former, the phrase sui passed the sub- 
stance, with this one, the substance surpasses the 
phrase ” 25 

It is well to bear in rfnnd that a definition of a class 
does not describe the actual make-up of the class or 
indicate the character of the individuals that belong 
to it Every definition is, as Spinoza used to say, a 
negation In defining a class we emphasize character- 
istics which that particular class possesses and other 
classes do not possess, we emphasize the exclusive 
characteristics, and m defining an economic class we 
include fiom the start as a criterion of the class an eco- 
nomic antagonism to other classes Working with this 
criterion, we cannot talk about solidarity of classes 
with one another, because absence of such solidarity, 
uncompiomising antagonism to other classes, is what 
in part constitutes a class This is perfectly sound 
logic, but only a man of unsound mind will fail to 
see through it Even Marx never taught that the 
struggle of class definitions makes history^ In real 
life, legarded in all its aspects, a class is something 
quite different from the definition There is a co- 
hesion, a solidarity m the society to which the indi- 
vidual membeis of ’all the classes belong’* There is 
national solidarity, there is human solidarity, there 

3 " Kahl Marx, 'The Eighteenth Bmmane of Loins Bonaparte, 
translated by Daniel D? Leon (Hew York, 1898), p ^ 
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are a thousand and one cross-sectional solidarities and 
loyalties, all of which are ignored m our class defini- 
tion Even Kautsky fyas to admit that the whole is 
biggei than any one of its constituent parts and that 
the common interests outweigh the class intei ests 20 
If we had class loyalties oiily, and if these were 
entirely dominated by the economic intei ests of the 
individuals who compose the classes, then Marx’s 
fundamental pioposition, that the histoiy of all hith- 
erto existing society is a history of class struggles, 
would be true But this proposition is fai from true 
In his preface to the second edition of Capital , in 
speaking of earlier English history, Marx states “ Its 
political economy belongs to the period m which the 
class struggle was as yet undeveloped ” 27 Thus on 
the one hand we are told that all history, English his- 
toiy certainly not excluded, is a histoiy of class strug- 
gles, and on the other hand we are infoimed that m 
the beginning of the nineteenth century class stiuggle 
was as yet not developed in England This is not 
an unintentional slip, of which an unfair advantage 
is here taken The orthodox interpreter of Marx, 
Kail Kautsky, modifies Marx’s statement regarding 

f * 

38 “The whole is greater than its parts In the same way 
the common interest, the social interest, .outweighs class interest 
You forget that it is possible to deny the solidarity of 
classes, and still recognize the solidarity of mankind " 
Kautsky, “ Klassemnteresse, Sondermteress^Giyneininteresse,” 
Neue Zeit, Jahrg XXI, vol n (1903), pp 266, 274, 

117 Marx, Capital (English 4th ed , London, 1891), p xxu. 
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the importance of the class struggle by saying that 
only under certain social conditions does class struggle 
become the motive of history — a statement quite dif- 
ferent from Marx’s and of no conceivable use m 
Marx’s system Marx assumes and is searching for a 
steady continuity of’ the historical process What 
really constitutes the continuity of the so-called his- 
torical process is the misinterpretation of the past m 
the light of our anticipations of the future , and the 
assumption that all history turns upon class struggle 
is the particular mismteipretation which Marx’s antici- 
pations require If class struggles flare up at times 
only and do not grow m power and magnitude, what 
assurance has Marx of the inevitable victory of the 
proletariat and of the subsequent abolition of all 
classes ? To-day a furious class struggle may rage, 
as it often did in the past, to-morrow social calm 
may prevail The mere vision and prophecy that ulti- 
mately there will be no classes, that absolute equality 
will reign, that here on earth we shall have the king- 
dom of heaven, will neither elicit antagonism nor 
attract energetic political support Only r^ults within 
our sphere of vision, which as a rule is narrow, will 
incite us to effort, and the nearer our goal, the greater 

our energy That is why, m making social theories, 
* "* 

38 “Only undei ? certain social conditions is class struggle the 
motive of hqstorj:* it is always m the last analysis the struggle 
with nature” Kautsky, Dieihxstonsche Letstung von Kail 
Matx (Berlin, 1908), p 11 
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we always begin with the end, and adopt or manu- 
facture a theoiy that promises the most immediate 
accomplishment of the end Can you show me a 
popular socialistic theory that expects the realization 
of its puipose m future centuries ? I do not know 
of any Before the industrial development made any 
substantial progiess, Babeuf and Blanqui urged con- 
spiracy and foicible overthrow, Founei and Con- 
siderant, Cabet, Owen, Thompson, Weitling and 
others urged the immediate organization of voluntary 
communities 

Philosophically advanced, but industrially backward, 
the Germany of the forties believed m the power of 
the educated few to mold and reconstiuct society, be- 
cause this was the only possible immediate lehef that 
faith could offer Radical Russia greeted Marx’s 
works with prompt enthusiasm, but in the sixties, sev- 
enties and eighties Russia was a purely agricultural 
country, without any industry, and therefore without 
any industrial proletariat Did the Russian socialists 
propose to wait for the development of a capitalistic 
industry ? ^Not at all They immediately abolished 
Marx’s economic interpretation of history They ar- 
gued that the capitalistic stage was entirely unnecessary 
in Russia, and that Russia could develop its socialized 
production, etc , from its village community, its mir 20 
All that was required was the leadership and foresight 


59 See Simkhovitch, Feldycmcinschaft in Russland 
1898), Vorwort, ^ 


(Jena, 
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of the heroic personality, the masses were but passive 
material These doctimes of the so-called “ Narod- 
niki ” 80 were so firmly grpunded m Russia that 
Marx’s economic interpretation of history, with his 
class-struggle doctrine, his theory of concentration, 
etc , could make no headway whatsoever till Russia’s 
industry began to develop with giant strides Then 
the theones of the “ Narodniki ” melted like snow 
and orthodox Marxism swept the countiy Belief m 
the heroic personality gave way to faith in the pro- 
letariat, but the collapse of capitalistic society and the 
coming of the new social regime with all its glory 
were expected, as before, in the immediate future 
Such is human nature 

What assurance of the future is contained in a 
theory that at times social classes are in acute strug- 
gle, but that these struggles are ordinal lly followed 
by some sort of peaceful modus vivendi? Does such 
a theory bung us any nearer to the promised land ? 
Clearly not Hence Marx’s desperate assertion that all 
history is but a history of class struggles 

It is impossible to deny the significance qpd the influ- 
ence of class struggles, but to leduce histoiy to noth- 
ing but class struggles is an impossible construction 31 

Simkhovitch, “Pie sOEial-okonomischen Peliren der rus- 
sischen Narodnilg-!*’ Conrad’s Jahrbucher, 1897, Bd xiv, pp 
641-678 ? 

!1 The wiiitec^MS quite in sympathy with the statement of 
Tugan-Baranowsky “ The clf^s struggle certainly cannot be 
eliminated from history, it may even be assumed that of late 
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What shall we do with the Napoleonic wars, with the 
unification of Germany, with the Tartar conquest of 
Russia ? Can we interpret them m the light of class 
struggle, as Bebel attempted to interpret the abolition 
movement in America and the Amei lean Civil War ? “ 2 
The discovery of printing and Its influence upon the 
cultural development of Europe may also claim a 
place in history , but it would take greater inventive 
genius than Gutenbeig possessed to hitch his invention 
to the class-struggle doctrine 

From the fact that all past history bears witness of 
a subjection of one class to another, of an exploitation 
of one class by another, Marx jumped to the con- 
clusion that all history is a history of class stiuggles 
Class exploitation and class struggle aie, howevei, 


the value of this social element has increased considerably 
In spite of this, to-day as m the past, the history of mankind 
and the history of class struggles by no means coincide, and the 
assertion of Marx and Engels to the contrary may be char- 
acterized as a great erroi ” Tugan-Baranowsky, Tlteoiettschr 
Grundlagen des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1905), p 129 
32 “ Then the great movement for the abolition of slavery 
in America ^Theie, according to Bernstein’s point of view, 
there were ethical standpoints which weie the determining 
factors in the case (Laughter ) There was, to be sure, sym- 
pathy for the poor slaves (Laughter ) We see that for the 
North American bourgeoisie it was well to do away with slave 
labor, and to c^eat the way for modern capitalistic development 
(Quite right!) Thousands of slaveholders^ were deprived of 
their property in slaves From the ethical poAt of view that is 
called plain theft (Prolonged laughtei )” Pgptokoll ubcr die 
Verhandlungen dcs Partettages tyer soztaldemokrattschen Partei 
Deutschlands, abgehalten zu Hannover, 1899, p 121 
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widely differing conceptions For instance, we read 
in the Laws of Manu “ The Brahman is lord of the 
castes Desertion of life for the sake of a 

Brahman causes the ultimate bliss of outcasts 

[A Cudia] should seive the Brahmans for the 
sake of heaven, or for the sake of both heaven and 
livelihood Merely to serve the Brahmans is 

declared to be the most excellent occupation of a 
(^udra, for if he does anything other than this it profits 
him nothing His means of life should be ar- 
ranged by the Brahmans in accordance with 

what is fitting The leavings of food should be 

given him and the old clothes , so too the blighted part 
of the gram, so too the old furniture An ac- 

cumulation of wealth should not be made by a Cudra 
even if he is able, for a £udra getting possession of 
wealth merely injures the Brahmans ” 33 In this, as 
in othei parts of Manu, we have class legislation, 
framed for purposes of class exploitation, but we are 
not aware that the histoiy of the Hindustani was a 
history of class stiuggle 

All our economic relations are formulated in law 
“ The rules of the law,” as Brooks Adams observes, 
“are established by the self-intei est of the 'dominant 
class, so far as it oan impose its will upon those who 

<f 

11 The Ordman<gs of Manu, translated by A C Burnell, com- 
pleted and eclited by E W Hopkins (London, Trubner, 1884), 
Lecture X, Secs 3, 62, 122-125, 129 
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are weaker ” 34 Bui the weakei weie never weak 
numerically, they weie weak because, foi varying his- 
torical reasons, they did not asseit themselves and did 

r 

not struggle Abject inertia, class submission, endur- 
ance without resistance, are phenomena quite as im- 
pressive as class struggle. It is 'this cn cumstance that 
led Loria to the ' very exaggerated 35 statement “ It 
is not beliefs and ideas in general that constitute a 
factoi m history, but only the special beliefs and ideas 
of the proprietary class Beliefs and ideas weie pres- 
ent in the hearts and minds of the slaves, the serfs 
and the wage-earnei s, but these beliefs and ideas have 
had not the least effect upon the march of history, 
for they have always been repressed by the beliefs 
and ideas of the patricians, the feudal lords and the 
capitalists ” 30 

The only explanation wc can give for the amazing 
class submission of the past is the fact that the ruling 
class was organized Its organization was the state, 
it therefore could pi event and discourage any organ- 
ization of the exploited classes, it could also control 
and hold in check the dissemination of ideas sub- 

f*' 

versive of its interests. Last but not least, the ex- 

MelviEle M Bigelow, Centralisation of the Law, Lecture I , 
Brooks Adam$, Nature of Law, p 45 

I ° Loria overlooks the fact that the idea^of the ruling class 
take account of the ideas of the lowei clashes and reckon on 
their possible resistance 

80 Achille Loria, The Etctyormc Foundations' of Society, 
translated by Lindley Keasbey t, London, 1899), p 371 
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ploited class was as a rule scattered all over the 
country m small groups, which circumstance alone 
offered a practically insurmountable difficulty to or- 
garuzation, 1 e , to power 

The passive character of the German peasantry 
Marx himself was obliged to acknowledge “ The 
small fieeholders, the feudal tenants and the agri- 
cultural laborers never troubled their heads much 
about politics before the Revolution . It is 
quite as evident and equally borne out by the history 
of all modern countries that the agricultural popula- 
tion, in consequence of its dispersion over a great 
space and of the difficulty of bringing about an agree- 
ment among any considerable portion of it, never can 
attempt a successful independent movement ” 3T 

So much in legard to class struggles m the past, let 
us now turn to Marx’s views of class struggle in his 
own days In his view, the struggle becomes simpli- 
fied. it narrows down to a struggle between two 
classes, capitalists and proletarians The city rules the 
country, the middle class is being wiped out, pushed 
down into the ranks of the proletariat, and as the 
legions of the proletariat are swelling, concentration 
of capital is lapidly diminishing the number of cap- 
italists Thus the last ruling class is tottering to its 
grave These are* startling assertions, "very impor- 
tant if true, and the fust question that naturally sug- 

” 7 Karl Maux, 'devolution onZ Counter-Revolution , or Ger- 
many %n 1848 (London, 1904), ip 10, 11 
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gests itself is on what concrete political experiences 
are these generalizations based ? 

Maix was a careful student of the French social 

r 

movement of the time, and we have two valuable 
monographs of his on the French revolutionary move- 
ment Both of them aie determined effoits to inter- 
pret the movement m the light of his doctime These 
two monographs were written m 1850 and 1851 The 
failure of the Revolution he regarded as only a tem- 
porary check, the breakdown of the capitalist system 
and the victory of the proletariat he expected in the 
immediate future 

Fiench society, however, chd not present itself to 
him as divided into two classes only, rather do we 
find him dealing with a whole series of classes At the 
outset he informs us that it was not the French bour- 
geoisie that ruled under Louis Philippe, but only a 
fraction of it the financial magnates and the stock- 
exchange manipulators The industnal bourgeoisie 
(the manufactureis) were m opposition, the peasant 
class and the petty bourgeoisie (small tradeis, etc) 
were excluded from any participation in the affairs 
of state We aie also told that the large landed pro- 
prietois, who ruled under the July monarchy, were 
legitimisf, and therefore opposed to the Orleanist gov- 
ernment 88 In fqct Marx enumerates even more 

38 Marx, The Eighteenth Brummre of Lows Bonaparte (New 
York, 1898), p 18, Die Klassfynkampfe m brankrach (Berlin, 
1895), p 20 
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classes that were opposed to the June msuriection of 
the Paris proletariat “ The bourgeois republic won 
On its side stood the aristocracy of finance, the Indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, the middle class, the small tiaders 
class, the army, the slums, organized as Garde Mobile, 
the intellectual celebrities, the parson class, and the 
rural population ” 80 Have any of these classes dis- 
appeared? Have they been pushed down into the 
ranks of the proletariat ? In a preceding chapter I 
have shown that middle-class incomes are on the in- 
crease 111 every civilized country , that the peasant class 
and the fanner class are increasing m strength and 
prosperity, and that the conception of a steadily di- 
minishing number of capitalists (one capitalist killing 
many) is a chimera 40 Where then is the basis for 
the statement that class struggle is reduced to a con- 
test between capitalists and proletarians' 1 And does 
even the industrial city population form a single po- 
litical class ? Marx himself distinguishes the so-called 
social slum ( Lumpenproletanat ) as not only not revo- 
lutionary, but as ever ready material for a reactionary 
movement, the bribed tool of the counter-revolution 
But how is one to distinguish the reactionary slum 
proletarian from the genuine proletarian ? Marx de- 
scribes the slum proletarians as gens sans feu et sans 
aveu, lazzaroni , criminals, piocurers, the offal and 
wreck of all classes 41 But is it not lemarkable that 

'*** i 

* 8 Marx, Eighteenth Brumatre, pi 10 *“ See Chaps IV and V 

41 “ They belong in great part to the slum proletariat which m 
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Marx could distinguish this section of the proletariat 
at a glance while, according to his own statement, the 
working people of Pans could not ? Thus they cheered 
the Garde Mobile (whom Marx describes as the organ- 
ized slums), recognizing m them their fellows and 
friends who fought m February on the bairicades 42 
But whether Marx is right or wrong m his character- 
ization of the non-revolutionary pioletariat, this much 
is clear a very large portion of the so-called pro- 
letarian population cannot be relied upon to fight the 
pioletanan battles! Immediate personal interests on 
the one hand, traditional ideals and national spirit on 
the other, are powerful factors against class spirit, 
especially when the latter demands personal sacrifices 
Perusing Marx’s own story of the French struggles 
of 1848 and of the rise of Louis Bonaparte to power, 
we come to the self-evident and platitudinous con- 
clusion that, if one class pi esses its own interests to 
the point of jeopardizing the interests of all other 
classes, the latter will temporarily lay aside their dif- 


all large cities forms a class entirely distinct from the indus- 
trial proletariat, and which is a recruiting ground for thieves 
and criminals of all kinds Its members, living on the refuse 
of society, are without any definite occupation, idlers, ‘gens 
sans feu et sans aveu,’ diversified as the structuie of the 
nation to wfuch they belong, and always ‘lazzaroni’” Marx, 
Die Klassenkampfe tn Frankreicli, pp *3^ 34 
45 "To oppose the Paris proletariat, an army of 24,000 young, 
strong, foolhardy men were chosen from their own midst 
This garde mobile was cheeritd by the proletariats masses They 
recognized in them their heroes of the barricades ” Ibid , p 34. 
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ferences and the aggressive class will come to grief 
Louis Philippe and the financial aristocracy managed 
to exasperate not only the working class, but also the 
manufacturing interests, the merchants, the tradespeo- 
ple, the landed proprietors, until all these classes 
united and contributed to the success of the February 
revolution 40 The triumph of Louis Bonaparte is at- 
tributed by Maix to the peasant! y “ It was a reac- 
tion of the farmers’ class, who had been expected to 
pay the costs of the February revolution ” 44 “ The 
French government does not float in the air Bona- 
parte represents an economic class, and that the most 
numerous in the commonwealth of France — the allot- 
ment fanner ” 40 And this most numerous class is re- 
garded by Marx as the true representative of barbar- 
ism within the border-lines of civilization 40 It was 

43 “The provisional government which rose from the February 

barricades necessarily reflected in its composition the diiterent 
paities which divided the victory It could be nothing but a 
compromise of the different classes who had together overturned 
the thi one in July, but whose interests were nevertheless antag- 
onistic The great majority of its members consisted of repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie The Republican small bourgeoisie 
was represented by Ledru Rollm and Flocon, the*Republican 
bourgeoisie by writers for the National, the dynastic opposi- 
tion by Cremieux, Dupont de l’Euie, etc The laboring class 
had only two 1 epresentatives, Louis Blanc and Albert*’ Ibid, 
pp 24, 25 * 

44 Marx, The Eighte.qifli Brumaue, p 17 

45 Ibid , p 70 " 

46 “The 10th of December, 1848, was the day of the peasant 
insurrection, and from that day d'W the February revolution 
of the French peasantry What marked their entrance into 
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not, however, the peasantry alone that tendered Louis 
Bonaparte the crown According to Marx he was for 
various reasons the favorite of all parties Louis was 
the “ chief of the slum proletariat ” 47 The aristocracy 
of finance hailed every victory of Louis over the par- 
liament as a “ victory of order/’ and he was recognized 
as the guardian of order on every stock exchange in 
Europe 48 The mass of the bourgeoisie craved the pro- 
tection of a strong and unhampered government to the 
end that “ it might ply its own private pursuits in 
safety ” 40 Manufacturing interests forgot their op- 
position to the exchange manipulators " What is a 
diminution of profits by financial manipulators to an 
abolition of profit by the proletariat?” 50 Finally, the 
whole bourgeoisie, “ m this unspeakable and noisy con- 
fusion of fusion, revision, prorogation, constitution, 
conspiracy, coalition, emigration, usurpation and revo- 
lution, blurts out at his parliamentary republic 
* Rather an end with fright, than fright without 
end 5 ” C1 Thus ended the second republic, showing 

the revolutionary activity was an expression of clumsy cunning, 
of rascally pnlvete, of doltish, sublime and calculated superstition; 
it was a pathetic burlesque, an anachronism at once the work 
of genius and stupidity, a harlequinade of greatest historical 
importance, a hieroglyph undecipherable to a civilized mind, — it 
maiked unmistakably and characterized the one class which 
represented "barbarism in the midst of, civilization ” Marx, Die 
Klassenkampfe m Frankreich, pp so, 51 
17 Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire, p 41 
"Ibid, p 58 ^ - "Ibid, p 60 

Marx, Die Klassenkampfe m Frankreich, p 84 
61 Marx, Eighteenth Brumaire, p 62 
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a remarkable solidarity of classes m the face of a 
threat, real or imaginary, of economic disorganiza- 
tion 

* 

But the 1 evolution of 1848 and Bonaparte’s coup 
d’etat belong to the past How about the present ? 
The industrial proletariat has undoubtedly grown , but 
so has the political insight of the other classes As 
we have already seen, the middle class and the farmers 
have not been swept away; the capitalist magnates, 
instead of diminishing, have giown in number, and 
they have grown relatively much faster than the pro- 
letariat Marx expected increasing bitterness of class 
struggle because of mci easing misery In a previous 
poition of this study it has been conclusively shown 
that the situation of the working class has improved 
greatly in the last sixty years So this prophecy of 
Marx has also failed of fulfilment 

Representative government based on manhood suf- 
frage has changed the character of so-called class 
struggles It has increased their magnitude but dimin- 
ished their intensity It has taken fiom them the bitter 
quality and the revolutionary character whigh weie so 
striking in the class struggles of the past It is rea- 
sonable that it should be so Every law regulating 
civil affairs affects various interests When legisla- 
tion was in the hands* of privileged classes, and others 
were excluded from power, even self-expression was 
restricted or prohibited Whim, for example, the po- 
litical struggle of interests was limited to the landed 
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and moneyed classes, the interests of the farmer and 
of the laboring city population found no expression, 
the 1 tiling classes walked over them But they walked 
over a volcano The moment the disfranchised dasses 
were able to organize, their power became dangerous 
to the very existence of the state, because in the state 
they saw their enemy, m its laws, the enemy’s weap- 
ons The only thing that could save the state was the 
irrational chaiactei of the revolt Take Russia as an 
example There was no peasant class sti uggle before 
1905, but the bitterness was theie No sooner was 
the state compromised and disorganized by the 
Japanese victories, than twenty-nine millions’ worth 
of property was burned by the peasants In the Oc- 
tober days the council of labor delegates ruled Peters- 
burg All the peasant and labor deputies in the Duma 
demanded expiopriation of the nobility, expropriation 
without any indemnity even from the state These 
and similar demands defeated the Russian revolution 
and restored to the tsar’s government its power 
In modern representative government every pro- 
posed tai^and every proposed law is disputed by the 
interests which will be affected These disputes may 
be called class struggles, but they are struggles of a 
different character They are not revolutionary, they 
are not pushed to the point of antagonizing all other 
interests, and in these struggles there gradually de- 
velops an appreciation erf the various interests and of 
then actual power What has proven itself necessary 
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a posteriori soon becomes an a priori virtue, men fight, 
but they do so as citizens acknowledging the superior- 
ity of the interests of the commonwealth as a whole 
over -their particular interests Thus a larger patriot- 
ism develops — the patriotism of a truer democracy 
All this has been clea?Iy set forth by the friend and 
literary executor of Maix and Engels, Eduard Bern- 
stein, who assuredly had no other reason for acknowl- 
edging this fadmg of class struggles and this growth 
of a nobler and more disinterested social spirit than 
his own experience and observation of political facts 
and tendencies during his long and honest political 
caieer c2 

“‘‘Regarding this ‘histoucal’ conception of Kautsky’s I ven- 
ture to make the ' commercial ’ remark that man has two souls, 
so to sav, a double moi al bookkeeping He is placed in modern 
society as an individual, or a member of a group or class, more 
or less m opposition to the community, from which no one 
is exempt, not even the workman, so far is his ultimate good 
coincident with that of the community Each individual, how- 
ever, is at the same time a citizen , — for the modern state recog- 
nizes no fixed distinctions, — and as such necessarily develops 
mteiest in the commonwealth, even if he attempts to impose its 
cost on another class than his own The opposing interests of 
the classes will fight it out partly on the battle-ground of 
economic competition (which includes the trade union strug- 
gle), and partly — and this in constantly greater degree— m the 
legislature From the strife of class interests thtf common 
interest will slowly evolve, and the more prominent the common 
interest becomes the gKfte democratic the commonwealth With 
the advance of ddhiocracy the class struggle must gradually 
assume aspects different from those in a state where political 
class privilege prevails There will still be strife, but it will be 
through speech, through the press, and through the ballot, and 
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We are talking about the increase of peace and 
good-will on earth, but it will be pointed out to us 
that m this fair country class struggles are raging as 
never before We shall be asked whether the com- 
parison of the chronicles of our own days with the 
histories of the past does not justify Maix and the so- 
cialist doctrine Class struggle has found its way even 
into Amencan litei attire, m poetry and m art Is not 
our social life characterized m the lines of William 
Vaughn Moody 


“ From the patient and the low 
I will take the joys they know , 

They shall hunger after vanities and still an-hun- 
gered go , 

Madness shall he on the people , ghastly jealousies 
arise, 

Brother’s blood shall cry on brother up the dead 
and empty skies ” 


all parties which bespeak the vote of democracy must pay 
tribute to the common welfare This naturally will not come 
to pass witfTout hypocrisy, but hypocrisy in this instance is 
exactly the tribute which class egotism pays to the common 
interest, often enough with gnashing of teeth Willingly or 
unwillingly, however, the ultimate result will be the same, 
class mtei estr will give way, and the common interest gam in 
power The law-giving power will at ohcg grow stronger m its 
opposition to the strife of economic forces, "and will eventually 
exert jurisdiction over what formerly was exposed to the blind 
struggle of particular interests ” Bernstein, Sosiahstische 
Kontroversen (Berlin, 1904), pp 68, 69 
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Two distinct points are implied m such contentions 
First, that class struggles characterize the American 
life of to-day and did not characterize it m the past , 
secondly, that the class struggle of the industrial pro- 
letariat is gaining in volume, power, bitterness and 
political significance » 

If by class stiuggles we mean evidences of friction 
of various mtei ests, they have perhaps increased in 
volume This is only natural in a rapidly developing 
country with a rapidly decreasing amount of elbow- 
room That friction of interests did not exist in this 
country in the past is, however, an erroneous impres- 
sion caused by an optical illusion Our point of view 
has shifted At piesent we are increasingly inclined 
to look at politics and history from a social and eco- 
nomic point of view, and, as a result, we see what 
we are looking for — struggles between the several eco- 
nomic interests Our conviction that class struggles 
are increasing is due m large measure to a more real- 
istic and practical point of view in our political science 

The second implication, namely, that the proletarian 
class is growing m strength and m class consciousness 
and is marching towards victory, I am constrained to 
deny altogether 

Class struggle and proletarian class stiuggle in the 
Marxian sense are itwo very different conceptions A 

N 

struggle of fanning interests with manufacturing in- 
terests is a class^struggle -.It has, however, no beai- 
mg upon the victory of the proletanat or upon the 
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advent of socialism The only class-conscious strug- 
gle that is of momentous significance to Marxian 
socialism is that of the mdustnal pioletariat, and 
nowheie is this class weaker nor are its chances 
of development anywhere slighter than m these 
United States There are many reasons foi this 
First of all, the steady stream of immigrants of 
numerous races, creeds and tongues is bound to retard 
the giowth of class solidarity The radicals of old 
failed in their monumental attempt because of the 
confusion of tongues, and the tower of Babel remained 
unfinished Our radicals of to-day cannot even begin 
with their new tower, the crowd is too motley, the 
diversity of its component elements too gieat, what it 
has in common is confusion, not solidarity 

Secondly, our modern mdustnal organization is of 
such a nature that it undei mines proletarian class con- 
sciousness John R Commons expresses it admirably 
in his article on the subject “ Promotion, where speed 
is the standard, has rich possibilities compared with 
old forms of promotion based on skill Undei the 
older forms, workmen came into the vanous skilled 

r- 

trades by several side entrances of apprenticeship, and 
each trade had its narrow limits upward Under the 
newer forms, the workmen nearly all come in at the 
bottom, anti the occupations are graded by easy steps 
all the way to the top The ambitious workman ad- 
vances rapidly, and with- every step- his rate of pay 
increases and his work gets easier But he remains all 
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the time a part of a gang, and his earnings depend on 
the exertions of those below him As he approaches 
the head of his gang he has the double job of a man 
who gets wages as a workman and profits on his 
fellow-workman He begins to be paid both for his 
work and foi making others woik Quite generally 
it will be found that the headmen of a gang are paid 
disproportionately high for the skill they aie supposed 
to have The diffeience is a payment, not foi me- 
chanical skill, but for loyalty They keep their fellows 
up to the highest pitch of exertion and they stand by 
the company in times of discontent Their promotion 
is not a mere outlet for agitation, it is a lid on the 
agitation of others But there is still fuither room for 
promotion, when the workman becomes a foreman, 
superintendent or manager Heie lie ceases manual 
work and keeps others at work He gets a salary, 
often a bonus or a share in the profits, depending for 
its amount upon the work of his former fellows Thus 
it is that a wise system of promotion becomes another 
bianch of industrial psychology If scientifically man- 
aged, as is done by the gi eat corporations, it produces 
a steady evaporation of class feeling I have often 
come upon fiery socialists and ardent trade unionists 
thus vaporized and transformed by this elevating 
process” 65 Th;s ■'principle of piomotion from one 
class to another is fatal to the organization of a pio- 

-s ’ 

58 John R Commons, “ Class Conflict in Amenca,” The Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, vol xm (Chicago, 1908), pp 760, 761 
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letariat in our democratic commonwealth, because it 
tends to leave the lower strata without able leaders 
At the, same time it carries fresh force and intelligence 
into that class which, according to the socialist theory, 
is bound to disappear 

In the third volume of Capitel Marx shows that he 
is half conscious of the situation Speaking of ciedit, 
he points out that credit permits the able man without 
capital to function as a capitalist , and he remarks that 
a class which readily takes mto its own ranks the 
ablest men of the lower strata makes its rule more 
solid and moie dangerous 04 This is obviously true, 
and it is equally true that nowhere are the doors of 
opportunity more widely open, that never was a cap- 
italist class more ready to welcome into its ranks men 
of piomise and ability, than in the United States 
Such conditions are fatal to a proletarian movement 
Where there is no prejudice against a man because he 
started as a laborer, the ex-laborer cannot be expected 
to adhere to the class from which he has emerged His 
advice is Do likewise , and his example is one of en- 
couragement 

Under such conditions a proletarian movement is 
confronted by a peculiar dilemma The man that is 
fit to be a leader, an organizer of the proletariat, is 
no longer himself a proletarian r His ability raises 
him above his class , he belongs potentially to another 
class He is fit to be a successful manager of a mill , 

“ Marx, Das Kapital, vol m, Part I (Hamburg, 1894), p. 140, 
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he can join the capitalist class at any tune And 
is theie in this country so deep-seated a prejudice 
against personal and material success as to restrain 
a man from succeeding economically and socially ? If 
labor in the United States is not content to be led by 
cheap men, it must fuad men actuated by more ideal 
motives and ready to make greater sacrifices than the 
political and social tone of this country authorizes it 
to expect 

But we shall be told that the test is in the results, 
and that trade unionism is growing This statement 
at once raises the question is tiade unionism a pro- 
letanan class movement ? This question is one which 
cannot be adequately discussed in a few pages A few 
points, however, may be noted The aim of trade 
unionism is to improve the conditions of the wage- 
workei , the aim of socialism is, to abolish wage labor 
The Marxist expects the revolt of the proletarian class 
because of its increasing misery, he expects no revolt 
because of better conditions of existence What the 
Marxist likes about trade unionism is that it organ- 
izes wage-workers and trains them in local and partial 
class struggles, what he dislikes in tiade unionism 
is its exclusiveness, its refusal to take in more than 
a small portion of the proletarian class * A few 
months ago Kautsky’s Erfurter Programm was trans- 
lated into English under the title, The Class Struggle 
There we read W £ Far-sighled politicians and indus- 
trial leadeis have not been slow to take advantage of 
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this condition To-day the worst enemies of the work- 
ing class are not the stupid, reactionary statesmen 
who hope to keep down the labor movement through 
openly repressive measures Its worst enemies aie-the 
pretended friends who encourage craft unions, and 
' thus attempt to cut off the skilled trades fiom the rest 
of their class They are trying to turn the most ef- 
ficient division of the proletarian army against the 
great mass, against those whose position as unskilled 
workers makes them least capable of defense ” 60 The 
tendencies of American socialism and American trade 
unionism are so different that little love is lost between 
the two camps 

Moreover, the prospects of trade unionism itself are 
not wholly encouraging in this country It has en- 
countered and still encounteis great difficulties Com- 
mons writes m the article alieady cited “Of the 
6,000,000 wage-earners mentioned, possibly 2,000,000 
are organized in unions But the unions have prac- 
tically disappeared from the trusts, and are disappear- 
ing from the large corporations as they grow large 
enough to specialize minutely their labor The oigan- 
lzed workmen are found m the small establishments 
like the building trades, or the fringe of independents 
on the skirts of the trusts, on the railways where skill 
and responsibility are not yet displaced by division of 

Kaxjtsky, The Class Struggle, p 182 The English transla- 
tion differs from the German text (2d ed, Stuttgart, 1892), 
where the original of the passage cited will be found on p 213 
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laboi , m the mines where strike-breakers cannot be 
shipped m, on the docks and other places where they 
hold a strategic position While the number of organ- 
ized .workmen shows an increase in these directions, it 
shows a decrease m the others It is in these organ- 
ized industries that the^class conflict appears, and there 
the lines are drawing tighter It is there that em- 
ployers’ associations are forcing employers into line 
and are struggling to do for the medium employer 
what the trust does without association But most of 
the unions m question are not unions of a class They 
are unions of a trade or a strategic occupation ” 68 

We are forced to the conclusion that the proletarian 
class movement is m this country a negligible quantity 
In all the criss-cross class struggles capital is signally 
victorious The victories of corporate wealth have 
been so overwhelming that what capital is facing to- 
day is a coalition of all smaller interests in the name 
of democracy 

We all know that the Constitution, as interpreted 
by the courts, has given capital a strong position The 
fourteenth amendment, intended for the benefit of the 
negroes, protects capital from so-called “ dass legisla- 
tion ” In the opinion of many Americans, the con- 
stitutional position of capital is impregnable ‘and the 
sovereignty of the state is denied, but, lflso, it is so 
from a static pom? of view only Social life is any- 

J R Commons, m Class Conflict m America,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, vol xm, p 759 
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thing but static I therefore do not agree with Presi- 
dent Hadley’s statement that “ the fundamental di- 
vision of powers in the Constitution of the United 
States is between voters on the one hand and prop- 
erty owners on the other ” 07 In the long 1 un the con- 
‘ stitution of a country means precisely what the voters 
want it to mean These voters of course lepresent 
divergent interests and strife is inevitable, but so is 
its democratic outcome — a just balance of interests 

“ And rival storms abroad are surging 
From sea to land, front land to sea, 

A chain of deepest action forging 
Round all , in wrathful energy 
There dames a desolation, biasing 
Before the thunder’s crashing way , 

Yet , Lord, Thy messengers are praising 
The gentle movement of Thy day ” cs 

" Hadley, “The Constitutional Position of Property in Amer- 
ica,” The Independent, April 16, 1908 
“ Faust “ Prologue in Heaven ” 



CHAPTER X 


THE THEQRY OF CRISES 

In Marx’s map of life all the paths and all the by- 
ways led to the great social revolution , all the streams 
and all the currents were hurrying on to the great 
cataract, the cataclysm of the capitalist order of so- 
ciety In his scheme of events Marx conceded us no 
chances whatever No matter from what angle we 
might view our future, our doom was foreordained 
The concentration of industry and agriculture, the so- 
cialization of all production, the massing of all wealth 
and capital m the hands of the few, the disappearance 
of the middle class, the steadily growing antagonism 
between the two remaining classes, the increasing 
misery of the proletariat and the rapid approach of 
a life and death struggle between labor and capital, the 
overwhelming legions of the proletariat, and the 
dwindling numbers of the capitalistic magnates — all 
these tendencies were making socialism inevitable* In 
this reasoning there seemed to be no break op flaw, 
every link in the chain was forged securely, 2nd, with 
the faith that Man? had m the tendencies that he 
described, the social revolution and the complete tri- 
umph of socialism seemed equally assured 
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Independently of all these tendencies, however, 
seeds of corruption were disintegrating our social 
fabric, the walls of our city were shaking, and they 
were to fall and crumble before new life was to spring 
up on their rums Let me quote again from the Com- 
munist Manifesto “ Modern bourgeois society^with its 
lelations of production, of exchange and of propeity, 
a society that has conjured up such gigantic means of 
production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer who 
is no longer able to control the powers of the nether 
world whom he has called up by his spells It is 

enough to mention the commercial crises that by their 
periodical return put on its trial, each time more 
threateningly, the existence of the entire bouigeois 
society In these crises there breaks out an 

epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed 
an absurdity — the epidemic of overproduction So- 
ciety suddenly finds itself put back into a state of mo- 
mentary barbarism, it appears as if a famine, a uni- 
versal war of devastation had cut off the supply of 
every means of subsistence, industry and commerce 
seem to be destroyed , and why ? Because there is too 
muqh civilization, too much means of subsistence, too 
much industry, too much commerce The productive 
forces at the disposal of society no longer tend to 

r 

further the development of the conditions of bourgeois 
property, on the contrary, they have become too pow- 
erful for the conditions by which they are fettered 
The conditions of bourgeois society are too 
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narrow to comprise the wealth created by them And 
how does the bourgeoisie get over these crises ? On 

the One hand by enforced destruction of a mass of 

» 

productive forces, on the other, by the conquest of 
new markets, and by the moie thorough exploitation 
of the^d ones That»is to say, by paving the way 
for more extensive and more destructive crises, and by 
diminishing the means whereby crises are pi evented ” 1 
The anarchy of production m our competitive system 
is bound to destroy the whole system With striking 
vividness Engels pictured to us, m his earliest as well 
as in his latest writings, this growing revolt of the 
productive forces against the forms of production 
The idea he got either from Fourier or from Simonde 
de Sismondi, whose master mind anticipated this the- 
ory m many details 2 But whatever may be the gene- 
alogy of the theory of crises, the fact remains that as 
early as 1844 and 1845, both m his book on the Sit- 
uation of the Laboring Class m England and 111 his 
speech at the conferences on cqmmunism at Elberfeld, 
Engels portrayed the steeplechase of competitive in- 
dustry that leads invariably and inevitably to crises 

1 Marx and Engels, Manifesto of the Communist Party 
(Chicago, Charles H Kerr and Company), pp 21, 22 

* Both the overproduction and underconsumption sides of the 
theory, the conquest of new markets as a means of tivercoming 
commercial depression, 4 h"h increasing magnitude of each re- 
curring cnsis — these things had been pointed out already in 
the twenties by one of the great^t and most neglected of 
economists, Sismondi Cf his Nouveaux pnncipes, etc , pp 329, 
361, 372 
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of ovei production The manufactuier, Engels de- 
clared in 1845, does n °t know the consumer or his 
needs, he manufactures not knowing where his product 
will be shipped, nor does he know how much his for- 
eign competitors are manufacturing for the same mar- 
ket , he is manufacturing blyidly , and his ^le con- 
solation is that his competitors are no better informed, 
and have to act in the same way J The obvious lesult 
of such anarchy m production is overproduction and 
the commercial crisis With the extension of industry 
the magnitude of the crises and the misery of the un- 
employed increase And as planless competitive pro- 
duction inevitably leads to crises, so, and with equal 
certainty, the existing capitalist organization will pro- 
duce the social revolution This is as certain as a 
mathematical deduction from axiomatic premises 4 
In Engels’s “ Anti-Duhrmg ” (reprinted in his So- 
cialism, Utopian and Scientific), these views are fur- 
thei elaborated “ The enormous expansive force of 
modem industry, compared with which that of gases 

t 

8 Engels’s speech in Elberfeld reported in Rhemische Jahr- 
bucher fur gesellschafthche Reform (Hermann Puttman, 
Darmstadt,' <“1845), vol 1, pp 47, 48 

* “rYou see tlieiefore, gentlemen, that what in beginning I 
explained as a general principle holds also in the particular 
instance, especially m regard to competition, — namely, that the 
inevitable ^consequence of our existing social conditions will 
under all circumstances and in allecjses be social revolution 
With the same certainty with which from given mathematical 
premises we can deduce a new equation, we can infer from 
the existing economic conditions and thfe principles of political 
economy an impending social revolution " Ibid , pp 78, 79 
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is mere child’s play, appears to us now as a necessity 
for expansion, both qualitative and quantitative, that 
laughs at all resistance Such resistance is offered 
by consumption, by sales, by the markets for the 
products of modern industry But the capacity for 
extension extensive and intensive, of the markets, is 
primarily governed by quite different laws, that work 
much less energetically The extension of the markets 
cannot keep pace with extension of production, the 
collisions become periodic ” “ Here we have a precise 
theoretical statement of the Marx-Engels conception 
of crises , and it is this theory that we find in Marx’s 
Capital. The crises of overproduction are not simply 
Founer’s “ plethoric crises ”, 0 they are manifestations 
of the incongruity inherent in capitalist production 
Capitalist production must expand more rapidly than 
capitalist distribution can permit consumption to ex- 
pand, and the disproportion constantly increases by 
reason of the steady increase of the productivity of 
human labor Hence overpioduction and resulting 
liquidation — an industrial cycle that ends where it 
began, in the ditch of the commercial crisis How 
fundamental this conception is to Marx is shown in 
his theory of wages and of the industrial reserve army 

' Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (New J'ork, 1901), 
P 4i 8 

* Engels writes “ And the character of these crises is so 
clearly defined, that Fourier hit al* of them off when he de- 
scribed the first as ‘ cnse plethorique,’ a cusis from plethora” 
Socialism, Utopian and Scientific, p 42 
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Expansion and contraction of production are taken 
for granted as the characteristic features of capitalistic 
production 

There has been considerable discussion of the ques- 
tion -whether Marx’s theory of crises is not identical 
with Rodbertus’s underconsumption theory /^In the 
second and third volumes of Capital we find some ap- 
parently contradictory statements While the second 
volume ridicules the underconsumption theonsts and 
the followers of Rodbertus, 7 the third volume em- 
phasizes, as the basic reason for all crises, limited con- 

7 “ It is mere tautology to say that crises are due to lack 
of consumers who are able to pay for what they want, or of 
consumption supplied with means The capitalistic system knows 
no consumption which does not pay except that sub forma 
paupens, oi of knaves That wares are unsalable means simply 
that there are no purchasers to pay for them, and consequently 
no consumers If, however, one wishes to lend to this 

tautology an appearance of deep import by saying that the 
working class retains too small a portion of its own product, 
and that this evil will consequently be remedied as the class 
receives a larger share and its wages increase, it need only 
be remarked that crises in each instance are engendered in 
times in which wages as a rule are rising and the working 
class is actually retaining a larger share of the part of the 
yearly products which is destined for general consumption 
This period ought, on the contrary — from the point of view 
of these astute gentlemen who pride themselves upon their 
simple common sense ( !) — to do away with crises It appears, 
theiefore, that capitalistic production includes conditions inde- 
pendently of any beneficent or evil purpose, and that the relative 
prosperity of the working classes or£y temporarily permits 
these conditions, and always, to be sure, merely as the fore- 
runner of a ciisis (Ad notnm fur etwaige Anhanger der Rod- 
ba tus’scheii Knsentheo-ne F Engels)” Marx, Das Kapital, 
vol 11 (2d ed, Hamburg, 1893), pp 385, 386 
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sumption, due to poverty of the masses, and the tend- 
ency of capitalist production to develop its productive 
forces as if the capacity of the consumer were not lim- 
ited by poverty 8 Bernstein 9 tries to explain the dif- 
ference m these statements by the lapse of time, the 
mtervaK^f thirteen or § fourteen years, between the 
writing of the second and third volumes of the Cap- 
ital But he overlooks a nothin the second volume 
which contains practically the same statement as that 
cited above from the third volume 10 In so far as 
there is a contradiction, it already existed m the two 
statements of the second volume If, however, we lay 
undue stress on faulty or inadequate explanations ad- 
vanced by Marx, we shall fail to comprehend his cen- 
tral idea, which is obvious and clear the antithesis 

8 “ But as matters stand, the reproduction of capital invested 
in production depends largely upon the consuming power of 
the non-producing classes, while the consuming power of the 
laborers is handicapped partly by the law of wages, and partly 
by the fact that it can be exerted only so long as the laborers 
can be employed with profit to the capitalist class The ultimate 
cause of all real crises always remains the poverty and re- 
stricted consumption of the masses as compared with the tend- 
ency of capitalist production to develop the productive forces 
in such a way that only the absolute power of consumption of 
the entire society would be their limit ” Marx, Capital, vol in, 
English ed , p 568 

“Bernstein, Evolutionary Socialism (New York, 1999), p 75 

10 “The periods in which capitalist production everts its full 
capacity regularly appear 'as the periods of overproduction, be- 
cause the forces of production can never operate so as not to 
produce more values than can be marketed and realized The 
sale of commodities, the realization of capital invested in com- 
modities, 1 e , the realization of surplus value as well, is, how- 
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between the almost unlimited expansive force of pro- 
duction and the limited power of consumption Un- 
equal distribution, poveity and limited power of con- 
sumption were quite as marked m past ages as in the 
capitalist era, but m past ages the forces of produc- 
tion were also very limited ^hat characterless cap- 
italist production is the altogether dispioportionate de- 
velopment of the forct'§ of production as well as the 
accumulation of capital that yearns for further accu- 
mulation and therefore refuses to remain idle Hence 
the constantly growing overproduction, which is 
bound to become chronic and incurable, and to lead to 
the cataclysm of our present mode of production It 
is a striking example of Marx’s revolutionary dia- 
lectics, which “ includes in its comprehension an af- 
firmative recognition of the existing state of things, 
at the same time also the recognition of the negation 
of that state, of its inevitable breaking up , because it 
regards every historically developed social form as in 
fluid movement, and therefore takes into account its 
transient nature not less than its temporary existence , 
because it lets nothing impose upon it, and is in its 
essence critical and revolutionary The contradictions 
inherent m the movement of capitalist society impress 
themselves upon the practical bourgeois most strikingly 
in the changes of the periodic ^cycle through which 

ever, limited not by the need^ of society as a whole, but by the 
needs of a society the greater part of which always is and 
always must remain poor ” Marx, Das Kapttal, vol n, p 289 
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modern industry runs, and whose crowning point is 
the universal crisis ” 11 

In their faith in the approaching dies irae Marx and 
hiS followers did not differ from the Second Advent- 
ists Neatly every commercial depression since 1850 
was^i^lded by them as the beginning of the end of 
capitalism If they did not, like the Millentes, attire 
themselves in white ascensioijfrobes to meet the coming 
of the Day, it was because their litual was different 
They did notify the proletarians of all lands to “ get 
ready ” In 1896 the International Socialist Congress 
passed the following resolution “ The economic and 
industrial development is going on with such rapidity 
that a crisis may occur within a comparatively short 
time The Congress, therefore, impresses upon the 
prolateriat of all countries the imperative necessity of 
learning, as class-conscious citizens, how to admin- 
ister the business of their respective countries for the 
common good ” 12 Socialist literature, both popular 
and scientific, has constantly dwelt on the coming col- 
lapse of the capitalist mode of production, for which 
conclusive proofs were always at hand Some of these 
writings are both brilliant and eloquent, especially 
those of Kautsky 18 The fact, however, remains that 

ft 

11 Marx, Capital (fourth English ed , 1891), pp \xx, xxxi 
ia Bernstein, Evolaiibnary Socialism, p 80 
11 Kautsky reproduces Marx’s theory so clearly and in so 
popular a form that I venture to quote some passages 
" The revolution in the machinery of production goes on 
uninterrupted , the fields that it invades are ever more numerous 
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the imminent cataclysm which the Marxists have been 
prophesying for sixty odd years has failed to occur, 
and it really seems time for them to explain why it is 
still postponed Each time the Millerites were disap- 
pointed, they revised their exegeses of Daniel and of 
■Revelation , 

Marx’s theory of crises has the faults that char- 
acterize all Marxian theories On the basis of facts 
not always 1 lghtly interpreted, tendencies of social life 
are formulated Each of these tendencies, invaiiably 
destructive to the general welfare, is expected to per- 
sist and to reach its highest potency unchecked and 
unhampered Society is not expected to protect itself, 
to adjust itself or to meet situations as they arise — a 


Year after year new branches of industry are captured by 
capitalist large production, and consequently the productivity 
of labor grows incessantly, and at an ever increasing rate 
Simultaneously with this the accumulation of new capital pro- 
ceeds without interruption The intenser the exploitation of the 
single laborer and the larger the number of the exploited 
laborers, the larger also grows the quantity of the surplus and 
the mass of wealth that the capitalist class can lay by and 
apply as capital The capitalist system, therefore, cannot re- 
main stationary, its constant expansion and the constant ex- 
pansion of its fharket are a vital necessity to it, to stand still 
is death r While formerly, m the days of handicraft and small 
farming, the country produced year in and year out a quantity 
of wealth, Much, as a rule, increased only with the increase 
of population, r the capitalist system, on the contrary, is from 
the start dependent on an incessant increase of production, 
every stoppage indicates a social malady which grows moie 
painful the longer it lasts Thus together with the periodical 
incentives to increase of production brought on by the periodical 
extensions of the market, there is a permanent pressure in this 
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childish conception of historical life Life is full of 
recuperative powers , it has more antidotes than there 
are poisons , it has counter-tendencies for every tend- 
ency , or, as our genial Dr trothers puts it, “ there 
is one tendency which all tendencies have m common, 
that* 1O0 develop counter-tendencies There is, fdP 
example, a tendency on the part of the gypsy-moth 
caterpillar to destroy utteily/ihe forests of the United 
States But were I addressing a thoughtful company 
of these caterpillars I should urge them to look upon 
their own future with modest self-distrust However 
well their program looks upon paper, it cannot be car- 
ried out without opposition Long before the last tree 
has been vanquished, the last of the gypsy-moths may 

direction inherent in the capitalist system of production itself 
This pressure, instead of being brought on by the extension of 
the market, compels the latter to be pushed constantly further 
The wonderful development of transportation renders 
from year to year a completer exploitation of the market possi- 
ble, but this tendency is counteracted by, the circumstance that 
the market steadily undergoes a change in those very countries 
whose population has reached a certain degree of civilization 
Everywhere the introduction of the goods of capitalist large 
production extinguishes the domestic system of small production 
and transforms the industrial and agricultural laborers into 
proletarians This produces two important results 1T1 all the 
markets that are counted upon to absorb the surplus products 
of capitalist industry first, it lowers the purchasit'g power of 
the population and thereby counteracts the effect of the exten- 
sion of the market, 4 t?d, secondly, and more important, it lays 
there the foundation for the capitalist system of production 
by calling into existence a proletarian class Thus capitalist 
large production digs its own grave Fiom a certain point on- 
ward in its development every new extension of the market 
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be fighting for its life against the enemies it has 
made ” 11 

In the first place, the fundamental assumption that 
capitalist production cannot get along without foreign 
markets, that the conquest of new and furthei exploita- 
tion of old foreign markets is the capitalist method of 
overcoming crises — all these sweeping statements are 
unwarranted Take Gerfhany as an illustration In 
spite of the colossal development of German industry, 
the domestic market is absorbing a growing proportion 
of the sum total of its production In the period 1880- 
1900, notwithstanding the enormous extension of Ger- 
many’s iron and coal industry, the export of iron sank 
from 29 3 to 7 8 per cent of the total production, and 
the export of coal from 1 1 to 7 3 per cent 1B 

Further, it is admitted by Engels himself that crises 
are not increasing in frequency 01 in magnitude, but 
are far less disturbing than they were half a century 
ago Even in the third volume of Capital, which still 
cherishes the roseate hope of a ” W eltkrach” (" cata- 

means the rising of a new competitor For some time past 

the extension outlie markets has not kept pace with the require- 
ments of capitalist production The latter is, consequently, more 
and more hampered and finds it increasingly difficult to develop 
fully the productive powers that it possesses The intervals 
of prosperity become shorter, the length of the crises ever 
longer” KautSicy, The Class Struggle (Chicago, 19x0), pp 
82-85 

14 Crothers, By the Christmas Fire, pp 61, 62 

11 Tugan-Bakanowsky, Theofktische Grundlagen des Marxis- 
ms (1905), pp 231, 232 Cf Sombart, Die deutsche Volks- 
wirthschaft im neunsehnten Jahrhundert (1903), pp 430, 431 
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clysm ”) v we are told that the modern development of 
the international market has abolished most of the 
old incubators of crises, and has generally diminished 
their danger — a most important admission, which 
really nullifies the whole piophetic theory as originally 
presented by Marx and Engels 10 And m his Social- 
ism, Utopian and Scientific, in which the cataclysm 
plays none too modest a p^rt, Engels shows that he 
is quite aware of the fact mat overproduction can be 
checked and output legulated without any preceding 
social 1 evolution He tells us how producers on a 
large scale in any given country unite m a pool for the 
purpose of legulatmg production, how they determine 
the total amount of the output, and parcel it out among 
themselves at prices fixed beforehand He tells us, 
further, that if pools of this kind, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, etc , show tendencies of breaking up, a still 

10 “ The colossal extension of the means of transportation 
and communication— seagoing steamers, yailroads, electric tele- 
graphs, the Suez Canal — have made a real world market a fact 
The monopoly of ndustry formerly enjoyed by England has 
been matched by a number of competing countries, infinitely 
greater and more varied fields have been opened in all parts of 
the world for the investment of superfluous European capital, 
so that it is much more widely distributed, and local over- 
speculation may be more easily overcome By means of these 
things, the old breeding grounds of crises and opportunities for 
the growth of cnses have been eliminated or strongly reduced 
At the same time oirspetition in the internal markets recedes 
before Kartels and trusts, while it is restricted m the interna- 
tional market by protective tariffs, with which all great indus- 
trial countries, England excepted, surround themselves” Marx, 
Capital, vol 111 (English translation), p S75, Engels’s note 
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gi eater concentration of association develops The 
bulk of a given industry is then turned into a trust, 
a gigantic jomt-stock company “ In this trust, free- 
dom of competition changes into its very opposite— 
into monopoly , and the production without any definite 
plan of capitalist society capitulates to the production 
upon a definite plan of the invading socialisticlsociety 
Certainly this is so far stjll to the benefit and advan- 
tage of the capitalists tint in this case the exploita- 
tion is so palpable that it must break down No na- 
tion will put up with production conducted by trusts, 
with so barefaced an exploitation of the community 
by a small band of dividend-mongers ” 17 

Granting for argument’s sake that trusts lead to 
socialism, what has happened to the elaborate Marx- 
Engels theoiy of crises, and to the inevitable cataclysm 
accompanied by the trumpets of the social revolution 7 
What has happened to the inner contradiction between 
the ever-expanding forces of production and the lim- 
' nations of consumption 7 Have not all these elaborate, 
even if unfounded, theories been abandoned, ex- 
changed for the simple faith that trusts may usher 
m socialism 7 ’' Is not this a complete change of pro- 
gram 7 'What has become of universal crisis, complete 
breakdown of capitalist production, social revolution, 
dictatoiship of the proletariat, genial expropriation, 
and blood and thunder all along the line 7 

Every tendency that Marx and Engels confided m 
17 Engels, Socialism , Utopian and Scientific, p 44 
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has been checked, retarded, deflected or reversed In- 
dustry has not concentrated to any such extent as the 
fathers of scientific socialism expected Aguculture 
shows tendencies towards decentralization The con- 
centration of wealth and proletarization of the middle 
claS'a has proved a fable, the moderate incomes an 
steadily "'’increasing in number The idea of the glow- 
ing misery of the proletariates abandoned, m view of 
facts that prove the opposite, the class struggle, in- 
stead of inci easing, is as a whole diminishing Com- 
mercial crises, that weie to increase till they destroyed 
like an earthquake our whole industrial organization, 
are admittedly abating their fury The argument is 
being shifted back to concentration of industry and 
agriculture, a subject that I have discussed in Chap- 
ter IV 

Theories of crises more tenable than the Marxian 
cataclysmic theory have been elaborated , 18 but they lie 
outside of the present inquiry What interests 'us is 
the fact that it is not our industrial society but the 
Marxian theory that has broken down Among the 
American socialists there seems to be a tendency to 

forget this theoiy We are told by MissHughan that, 

• 

18 Tugan-Baranowsky, Theoretische Grundlagen *des Marxis- 
ms (Leipzig, 1905), pp 210 ct seq Bouniatia^i, Wirtschafts- 
knsen 11 nd Ueberkafotjfhsation (Munchen, 1908), perhaps the 
best book on the subject Tugan-Baranowsky, Studien zur 
Theone und Geschichte der Hqjidelskrusen m England (Jena, 
1901), pp 1-37, 174-234 Lescure, Des Crises generates et 
pinodtques de sur production (1907), pp 455 et seq 
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according to Lucien Sanial, the acknowledged authoi - 
lty on crises among American socialists, “ Marx’s 
theory was a valid explanation of all crises 

until 1880 Since that time we have enteied upon the 
stage of concentiation m capitalism, where the cause 
ed: the crisis is no longer industrial but commercial 
and financial The investigator must now seek for the 
factors which in the course of economic evolution have 
so developed as to modify, the financial and commercial 
circumstances , he will then find only a partial and con- 
stantly less adequate explanation of each successive 
crisis in the overproduction theoiy of Marx ” 19 An- 
other leader of American socialism, a membei of the 
national committee, seems to have abandoned Marx to 
the point of stating that “ each and every panic that 
has occurred has not the same basis ” ^ 

The Marxian theory of crises as originally formu- 
lated, with its announcement of the inherent doom of 
the capitalist organization of society, might therefore 
properly be declared to be both obsolete and untenable 
The social revolution with the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, which was to follow or accompany the great 
crisis, still lirfgers m the minds of those who have long 
since abandoned all hope of the cataclysm Let us 
therefore 'examine this social revolution 

“ Hugh an, The Present Status of S r o$iahsm tn the United 
States (1911), chapter vu and passim 

20 Ibid 



CHAPTER XI 


THI?' SOCIAL REVOLUTION AND THE IN- 
EVITABLE CATACLYSM 

Few words have been so assiduously interpreted by 
the so-called Marxists as the word “ revolution ” In- 
terpretation was not infrequently necessary The con- 
quest of political power through an armed uprising, 
preached openly, brought the agitator m continental 
Europe before the courts, under the charge of treason 
In pleading his case he naturally tried to tone down the 
meaning of the w"Ord “ revolution ” 1 

In preaching revolution in a democracy like ours the 
agitator is confionted with still greater difficulties — 
he is not listened to by intelligent people In a democ- 

m 

racy the will of the majority is supposed to rule 
There can be, therefore, no occasion for a revolution, 
unless it be a revolution of a mmonty against the will 

of the majority At present there is much criticism of 

* 

the judiciary and even of the Constitution, but it 
comes m the mam from an irritated minority ’Legis- 
lative acts could not be vetoed by the courts if it were 
the determined will ox the majority of the people 

1 Hochverrats-Prosess wider Ltebknecht, Bebel, Hepner (Ber- 
lin, 1894), pp 71, 457, 675-679 
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that the courts should not have that power- The fact 
is that the majority of the people have greater con- 
fidence in the courts than they have m the legislative 
bodies Whatever the legal theory may be, in a 
democracy the decisions of the couits cannot m the 
long run antagonize the prevailing public sentiment 
Revolutionary propaganda in this country and 
m England is therefore bound to fall on deaf 
eais 

Yet Marx laid great stiess on the revolution His 
socialism is international revolutionary socialism It 
is its adherence to the revolutionary principle, its in- 
sistence upon the capture of political power, the dic- 
tatoiship of the proletariat, the overthrow of the pres- 
ent economic organization of society, that gives it a 
peculiar stamp of its own No matter, therefore, how 
much Marx may be sugar-coated, the word “ revolu- 
tion ” cannot be stricken from the Maixian dictionary 
The word may, .of course, be used m various senses 
There has been an industrial revolution, there have 
been revolutions even m fashions of hair-dressing 
Marx often uses the word revolution in other senses 

r> 

than That attributed to it m politics, but in order to 
expurgate political revolution from his original doc- 
trine, it ryould be necessary to mutilate his writings 
beyond the possibility of recognition It was not as 
an economist but as a theorist of revolution that Marx 
started All his economic and philosophical inquiries 
were prosecuted to find reasons for the assumptions 
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with which' he started, and proofs of the conclusions 
which he had already reached 

One might paraphrase Kant a “ Wie smd synthe- 
tische Urteile a priori moglich?” and ask “ How is 
a social revolution possible ? ” and one would have in 
a nutshell the real purpose of Marx’s investigation 
His single theories are mstiumentalities, his many 
learned observations by-product^ of the central opera- 
tion of his mind Back of his most abstiact reason- 
ings, his seemingly purely scientific considerations, 
there is a tremendous emotional appeal It is not an 
ethical appeal, it is simply a statement that certain 
things which he profoundly desires will assuredly take 
place — a statement not subject to debate or discussion 
Its finality is majestic And whatever that appeal 
may be to us, for the countless, nameless legions of the 
proletariat there is honor, there is duty, there is piom- 
lse, there is life' Is it life at its best and highest '"is 
an idle question It is life that meets death with a 
smile , “ mourir en combattant ” This treasure of the 
French Revolution became the hentage of the forties, 
and Marx’s soul lived on it lavishly 

“ With a deathless scot 11 m my dying breath, 

In my hand the sword still cherished, , 
c Rebellion 3 stdl^for my shout of death ’’ 2 

3 From Freiligrath’s “ Abschiedsw.pi t ” on May 19, 1849, in 
the Neue Rhetmsche Zeitung, No 301 The English version cited 
is by Ernest Jones Cf Sfargo, Karl Marx (1910), p 165, 
where the whole poem ^ quoted 
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Translate these lines of Freiligrath into better prose 
and one has Marx’s valedictory No matter what 
work of Marx’s one i;eads, one will find there no at- 
tempt at a disguise There is the vision of the great 
p revolution, and toward it lies his course Only after 
the great social revolution, which will abolish all 
classes and class-antagonisms, can social evolutions 
cease to be political revolutions Until then the last 
word of social science will ever be “ Le combat ou la 
mort , la lutte sanguinaire ou le neant ” ’ In the last 
number of the Neue Rheimsche Zeitung 4 he urges 
revolutionary terrorism 0 In other wiitmgs he tells 
us that “ i evolutions are the locomotives of history ” 0 
True, a revolution is an act of destruction, it abolishes 
old relationships, but for that very^ieason “ socialism 
without a revolution is impossible ” 7 Revolution is 
the breath of the Communist Manifesto Let the rul- 
ing classes tremble, the proletarians have nothing to 
lose but their chains It is in revolution that all the 
theories of Marx’s Capital converge Its supreme mo- 
ment is when “ the knell of capitalist private property 

sounds The expropriators are expropriated ” 8 
»» 

’Marx, Mishe de la philosophic (Paris, 1847), p 178 
* No 301, May 19, 1849 

5 For further quotations see Simkhovitch, “ Die Krisis der 
Socialdemokratie," Conrad’s Jahi bunker, vol xvn (1899) Cf 
also Hammacher, Das philosophisch-okonomtsche System des 
M arxumus (Leipzig, 1909I, pp 91-94 
“ Marx, Die Klassenkampfe in Frankreich (Berlin, 189s), p 90 
’Marx und Engels, Literanscher Nachlass, vol 11 (J902), 
p 59 8 Marx, Capital, vol 1 (foyrth English ed ), p 789 
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It is thus a philosophy of revolution that Marx pre- 
sents In this philosophy of revolution, curiously 
enough, either the philosophy stamps the idea of a 
revolution as a feverish dream, or the revolution up- 
sets the philosophy and makes it ridiculous Marx, 
the founder of scientfijc socialism, the deadly critic 
of utopiatffsm, is himself a revolutionary utopian, 
and it is his revolutionary utopia that has captured 
the masses and converted therh to anti-utopian scien- 
tific socialism ! 

Let us take, for example, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and its role in the social revolution “ The 
proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, 
by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to cen- 
tralize all instruments of production m the hands of 
the state, 1 e , of the proletanat organized as the ruling 
class, and to increase the total of productive forces 
as rapidly as possible Of course, in the beginning, 
this cannot be effected except by means of despotic 
inroads on the rights of pioperty, and on the condi- 
tions of bourgeois production, that is, by means of 
measures, theiefore, which appear economically insuf- 
ficient and untenable, but which, m the couise of the 
movement, outstrip themselves, necessitate fuither in- 
roads upon the old social order, and are unavoidable 
as means of entirely revolutionizing the mode of pro- 
duction ” 0 

Babeuf or Blanqui might have written this passage, 
' Communist Manifesto , pp 44, 45 
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it would have been quite m keeping with their gen- 
eral point of view — that of conspiracy and forcible 
overthrow They believed that the socialist common- 
wealth could be decieed at any time by the victonous 
proletariat, all that was required was political power 
r How many a tune did Maix and Engels declare such 
ideas to be dangerous utopias, that coidd lead to 
nothing but demoralization and disaster ! Marx could 
not look upon them difSeiently so long as he regarded 
his economic interpretation of history as the funda- 
mental proposition of his doctrine No dictatorial de- 
crees of the victorious proletariat, no despotic meas- 
ures, no concentrated action of all the guillotines in 
the world could centralize the instruments of produc- 
tion Socialism is possible only when in the couise of 
economic development all production has become con- 
centrated and socialized Hence Marx affirms “ No 
social ordei ever disappears before all productive 
forces for which there is room in it have been devel- 

ft 

oped, and new higher relations of production never 
appear before the material conditions of their existence 
have matui ed m the womb of the old society” 10 
What then^can the dictatorship of the proletariat ac- 
complish so long as production remains decentralized ? 
The fabrication of a plan for a socialist common- 
wealth, ancl its introduction throtyjh a successful over- 
throw, Marx regarded as utopias, and he denounced 

ft 

10 Mabx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
(Stone's translation), p 12 
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the preaching of such doctrines as “ empty, con- 
scienceless play with propaganda ” These are the 
words which Marx addressed to Weithng' 11 and yet 
Marx was himself guilty of that for which he re- 
proached Weithng 

M£rx and Engels had learned a great deal from 
> m 
experience^ The preface to the Commmst Manifesto 

admitted that the Paris commune had taught them 

that “ the working class canpot simply lay hold of 

the ready-made state machinery and wield it for its 

own purposes ” 12 

There is no doubt whatever that the 1 evolutionary 
element m Marx’s writings was, even if unconsciously, 
taken over bodily from the older 1 evolutionary social- 
ists like Blanqui There is equally no doubt of its 
being in completeicontradiction to the economic inter- 
pretation of history A revolution could not create a 
socialist state, it could proclaim it only if economic 
development had already created it How then could 
so thorough a thinker as Marx be so persistently 
guilty of so glaring a contradiction in theory 7 

11 “Tell us, Weithng, you who with your communistic propa- 

ganda have made so much noise in Germany, and l;ave at " 
tracted so many laborers, with what arguments do you 

defend your social revolutionary agitation, and upon v^hat do you 
intend to base your agitation in the future? ,To appeal in 
Germany to the workingmen without strictly scientific ideas and 
conciete doctrine is tantamount to an empty-headed and con- 
scienceless play with propaganda”. Die Neue Zeit, vol 1 (1883), 
P 239 

12 Communist Manifesto, p 10 
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I believe that the real explanation is m his “ dia- 
lectics,” in his Hegelian logic, or rather m the dialectic 
process that among the Hegelians took the place of 
logic It was a mode of thinking that proceeded only 
by revolutions, by negations of negations, by develop- 
ment through antitheses, by quantitative changed be- 
coming qualitative Antagonfsm was tfye driving 
force Development consisted m constant rebellion of 
elements, in a series of^ cataclysms To Engels this 
dialectic method was a fetish Note for example the 
way in which he summed up the economic tendencies 
“ The antagonism between socialized production and 
capitalist appropriation manifests itself as the antag- 
onism of proletariat and bourgeoisie it presents 
itself as an antagonism between the organization of 
production m the individual workshop and the an- 
archy of production m society generally When 
the economic collision has reached its apogee, you have 
the mode of production in rebellion against the mode 
- of exchange, 1 e , the crisis and finally the social revolu- 
tion ” 18 

This social revolution changes even the quality of 
the law of history Economic and historical necessity 
is no rnore “ It is the ascent of man from the king- 
dom of (necessity to the kingdom of freedom ” 14 
Translated “into philosophical language, this means 
that causality ceases ! ' 

c 

l * Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scientific (1901), pp 35, 38, 

11 Ibid,, p S3 


42 
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This passage helps us to see how the economic inter- 
pretation of history was apparently reconciled with 
the revolutionary conception The historical process 
is a process of constant change, because of its inner 
antagonisms, which grow till they overcome each other 
by* torce, forming new and higher elements which m 
their tura confront new and growing antagonisms — 
and so on indefinitely The greater the antagonism, 
the nearer is the revolution 1 Marx’s belief therefore 
was the worse the better Hence his dislike for re- 
forms, for amelioiations that weaken antagonisms 
The closing sentences in his speech on free trade strik- 
ingly lllusti ate this viewpoint “ Generally speaking,” 
says Marx, “ the free trade system is destructive It 
breaks up old nationalities and carries the antagonism 
between proletariat and bourgeoisie to the uttermost 
point In a word, the system of commercial freedom 
hastens the social revolution In this revolutionary 
sense alone, gentlemen, I am m favor of free traSe ” 15 
But with or without free trade, the revolution is inevi- 
table — and why? Because society is divided into an- 
tagonistic classes “ The antagonism between the pro- 
letariat and the bourgeoisie is a struggle between class 
and class, a struggle which, carried to its highest ex- 
pression, is a complete revolution ” 16 

Orthodox Marxists adhere to the revolutionary and 
<* 

10 Reprinted as appendix 111 m the English edition of Marx’s 
Poverty of Philosophy (London, 1900), p 195 
*' Ibtd . n 110 
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cataclysmic doctrine Kautslcy, after giving us various 
analogies from natural history and depicting the act 
of birth as a revolution and catastrophe, ends by af- 
firming “that as each 'animal creature must at one 
time go through a catastrophe m order to reach a 
lpgher stage of development (the act of bath orThe 
breaking of a shell), so society can only be^raised to 
a higher stage of development through a catastro- 
phe ” 17 Dr Luxemburg tells us that without the 
cataclysm of capitalism (1 e , the final cnsis and social 
revolution) the expropriation of the capitalist class is 
impossible The cataclysm, therefore, is the corner- 
stone of scientific socialism, with its removal there is 
nothing left of socialism 18 This is quite true, but it 
only proves that socialism, scientific or otherwise, has 
really no leg left to stand on Le^-us examine its 
predicament 

We have seen that the hoped-for universal crisis, the 
collapse of capitalist production, might as well be 
-eliminated The untenability of this theory is ad- 
mitted The cataclysm is therefore reduced to the 
operation of the social revolution Here again, how- 
ever, Marx becomes involved m no end of difficulties 

” Kautsk#-, The Social Revolution (Chicago, 1905), p 20 

18 " As, howgver, the cataclysm of the bourgeois society is 
the cornerstone of scientific socialism, ss the removal of this 
cornerstone would logically lead to the Creakdown of the entire 
socialistic conception Without the collapse of capitalism 

the expropriation of the capitalist class is impossible” Luxem- 
burg, Sosialreform oder Revolution (Leipzig, 1899), p 56 
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due to internal contradictions The economic inter- 
pretation of histoiy and the social revolution as an 
organizer of a new system of production cannot live 
together in the same house ' The economic develop- 
ment is the foundation, law, politics, ideologies are 
superstructures The foundation cannot be chatngfri 
by the superstructures, on the contrary, the latter 
have to adjust themselves to the basis This economic 
foundation may present a, socialized and absolutely 
concentrated mode of production, the superstructure 
— the old law — may then be adjusted to the new eco- 
nomic requirements Marx told us that the tendencies 
of existing society lead inevitably to concentration, so- 
cialization, proletanzation, etc , which are forming a 
new economic foundation and will therefore produce 
a new legal superstructure — a socialist commonwealth 
But we have seen that Marx was mistaken m his view 
of tendencies The economic foundation for a social- 
ist state does not exist, and there is no evidence that 
it ever will exist On the other fiand, revolutionary* 
ideologies, bloody street fights, can never create a new 
economic basis 

And now let us look into the contradictions of the 
so-called dialectics of Marx and Engels Granted that 
there is nothing fixed, nothing constant but the con- 
stancy of change __ Marx assumes this, jfet he is con- 
stantly operating with logical concepts, which are m 
their very nature unchangeable, inflexible, permanent 
and constant If a is a, it cannot be a + c or a — c 
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Yet m the historical process that presupposes constant 
change, a cannot remain the same a as it was at the 
start To make this concrete Marx is dealing with 
classes, tendencies, etc 'But from his own viewpoint 
his classes cannot help changing m character The 
same thing is true about all his concepts, whether they 
are “ crisis,” “ capitalism,” “ concentration ” <?r “ revo- 
lution ” Yet while the historical process is battering, 
changing or even destroying the inner content of all 
these concepts, the Marxian socialist operates with 
them as with absolute and unchanging entities and 
works out “ scientifically,” by negation of the nega- 
tion, our distant future 1 16 

Not only has time changed the meaning of the con- 
cepts with which Marx and Engels operated, but the 
authors of revolutionary socialism themselves under- 
went a change and admitted that history had con- 
victed them of error Marx had little respect in his 
later jFfears for Revolutionsspiclerei , 30 and Engels m 

" Any one interested in the philosophical and logical aspects 
of the Marxian theory of development should not fail to read 
Peter von Struve, “ Die Marxische Theorie der sozialen Ent- 
wicklung,” in Braun’s Arclnv fur soziale Gesetzgebung und 
Statishk, r vol xiv (1899), PP 658-704, where this line of 
thought is further developed See also Hammacher, Das pht- 
losophisch-okpnomische System des Marxismus (Leipzig, 1909), 
and Untermanjj, Die logtschen Mangel des engeren Marxismus 
(Munchen, 1910) , Stammler, Wirtschafi und Recht, 2d ed 
(Leipzig, 1906) , and Masaryk, Die phitosophischen und sosto- 
logischen Grundlagen des Marxismus (Wien, 1899) 

10 “ The violent suppression of a revolution leaves behind in 
the minds of its participants, especially of those who have been 
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1895 described his and Marx’s eaily 1 evolutionary- 
conceptions as illusions, and admitted that history not 
•only had proved thetn to be wrong, but also had 
changed all the conditions o’f class struggle If the 
victory of the proletariat m street fights was of rare 
occurrence in the p^st, it has, under modern condi- 
tions, with the present military technique, with rail- 
roads and telegraphs, practically no chance whatever 21 
Thus even the last hope, thevevolutionary hope, is laid 
at rest 

driven into exile, a commotion which for more or less time 
incapacitates persons even of superior ability They cannot keep 
pace with the march of events and do not wish to realize that 
the character of the social movement has changed Hence that 
play in conspiracy and revolution which compromise both their 
instigators and the cause which they would serve” Marx, 
Nachwort su den Bnthullungen liber den Kommuntsten-Prozess 
su Koln (Hottmgen-Zurich, 1885), p 72 Marx wrote the above 
sentences apropos of Willich, but the statement is true of Marx 
himself 

31 “ History proved us wrong, and showed the view? which 
we then held to be illusions More than that, it not only de-„ 
stroyed our error of that time, but it also completely changed 
the conditions under which the proletariat was to struggle ” 
Engels, Emleitung m Karl Marx’s Die Klassenkampfe in 
Frankreich, 1848-1850 (Berlin, 1895), p 6 “LJie irony of his- 
tory turns everything upside down We the ‘revolutionaries’ 
thrwe much better by legal means than by illegal ones and 
through ‘ revolution ’ ” Ibid, p 17 
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THE COLLAPSE OF MARX’S THEORY OF 
VALUE 

In' the first part of the present study it was pointed 
out that, whatever role Marx’s theory of value may 
have played m his economic system, Ins socialism was 
not based upon that theory but rather upon the inevita- 
ble development of economic tendencies Accoidingly, 
as long as the relation of Marx to socialism was the 
primary object of our inquiry, to discuss at the outset 
his theory of value would have beeit to confuse the 
issue Having disposed of the economic tendencies 
that were to lead to socialism, we can now consider 
what Socialism stands to gain from this particular 
theory 

In a sense, any such consideration is rathei super- 
fluous There are few theories that have been so 
carefully exanfmed, so thoroughly sifted, and so com- 
pletely condemned upon their own documentary evi- 
dence as Marx’s theory of value And since the ap- 
pearance of the third volume of Capital we have in 
our hands what may be called a signed confession of 
Marx and Engels to the dffect that this theory is a 
futile construction 

254 
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What was this famous theoiy of value? The so- 
cially necessary amount of labor-time incoipoiated 
in the production of <1 commodity, we were told, is 
what constitutes its value iW if, for example, an 
Indian builds a canoe and exchanges it for a dog that 
nevei fails on a deer ljunt, would Marx’s law of valift 
govern ths exchange of the dog for the canoe? Not 
at all Maix is investigating capitalist production, 
the production of commodities for the market, and 
the economic laws peculiar to that mode of production 
— peculiar, that is, to modern tunes From the very 
start it was a distinctive featuie of Marx’s economic 
theoiy — a featuie not shared by him with his classical 
predecessors — that universal abstract economic laws 
do not exist, rather does eveiy historical period have 
laws of its own 1 '“Historically, therefore, the operative 
power of Marx’s law of value was limited to the 

1 Makx, Capital, vol 1 (English translation, 1891), p jcxvm 
Cf Diehl, Sozialmisenschafthche E> lqj.it er ungen su David 
Ruaidos Gmndsatzen der Volkswirtschaft, p 97 “In contra- 
distinction to Ricardo, Marx brought forward his law of value 
only for a definite phase of economic life, 01 to express it dif- 
ferently, for Marx the law of value had only a histone meaning, 
while for Ricardo it had a general one WherevSr men worked, 
Ricaido believed, they also bartered for the value of thdr work 
Therefore the law of value was for Ricardo a general permanent 
law for all kinds and periods of economic life M'rx thought 
quite differently, he acknowledged no universal lrrw of econom- 
ics, but only laws applying to definite conditions of production 
The law of value was only to hold for the period of pioduction 
of commodities, and so had no validity for objects of personal 
consumption, as Ricardo thought, but only for the commodi- 
ties ” 
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modern period of capitalist production It did not 
apply to wares that were subject to accidental ex- 
change, but only to wares produced by hired labor for 
sale in the market Thfs historical limitation imposed 
by Marx upon his law of value the reader should 
bf*ar in mind 

ft 

What proof does Marx offer that the labor-tune 
congealed m the commodity is what constitutes its 
value ? This very concrete law of value, which is his- 
torically circumscribed and limited, is not proven to 
us by equally limited and circumscribed concrete his- 
torical observations, but by abstract reasoning sub 
specie cctermtatis We may say that literally Marx 
is rushing m where Aristotle feared to tread Aris- 
totle wondered considerably about exchange He rea- 
soned 5 beds = so much money is the same as 5 
beds = 1 house Hence the value of every commodity 
can be expressed in terms of some other commodity 
taken ^at random But “ exchange cannot take place 
"’without equality, and equality not without comnien- 
surability ” Aristotle wondered how things so obvi- 
ously different as commodities may be can be com- 
mensurable r He decided that they cannot be quail- 
tatively commensurable Hence the equalization that 
exchange may establish is but “ a makeshift for prac- 
tical purposes ” 2 „ 

The logical problem thus abandoned by the master 
himself, Marx undertook to solve twenty-odd hundred 
‘ Capital, vol 1, p 28 
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years later m the spirit of the Aristotelian scholastic 1 
He begins with a random equation one quarter of 
corn = x hundredweight of iron “ What does this 
equation tell us ? It tells us thaf m two different things 
— in 1 quarter of corn and in x cwt of iron — there 
exists m equal quantities something common to both* 
The two Hungs must therefore be equal to a third, 
which m itself is neither the one nor the other Each 
of them, so far as it is exchange value, must therefore 
be reduced to this third ” 4 

This reasoning is intei esting Having thus con- 
vinced himself that eveiy exchange equation of two 
commodities is in reality a sublimated ntSnage a trots, 
Marx argues as follows “ This common something 
cannot be either a geometrical, a chemical, or any 
other natural property of commodities Such prop- 
erties claim our attention only in so far as they affect 
the utility of those commodities, make them use- 
values But the exchange of a commodity is evidently 
an act characterized by a total abstraction from its use- 

‘ I do not wish to be understood as speaking lightly of either 
Aristotle or the master-minds of the scholastic 1^ readily grant 
that no one in modern times has equaled them m logic But 
the reason why they became such artists m the use of the 
syllogism was because it was the sole instrument at^their dis- 
posal The chaos of facts and the order of tabulated experience 
was not theirs to deal with Hence theirs were complete and 
perfect natural philosophies, while to us was given a natural 
science in all its incompleteness and imperfection Our several 
economic theories, alas, are still quite logical, quite complete and 
quite perfect 

* Capital , vol 1, pp 3, 4 
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value As use-values, commodities are, above all, of 
different qualities, but as exchange values they are 
merely different quantities, ard consequently do not 
contain an atom of use-value If then we leave out 
of consideiation the use-value of commodities, they 
have only one common property left, that of being 

Or 

pioducts of labor There is nothing left but 

what is common to them all, all aie reduced to one 
and the same sort of labor, human labor in the ab- 
stract Let us now consider the residue of each of 
these products, it consists of the same unsubstantial 
reality in each, a mere congelation of homogeneous 
human labor, of labor-powei expended without regard 
to the mode of its expenditure All that these things 
now tell us is that human labor is embodied m them 
When looked at as crystals of this social substance, 
common to them all, they are values 3 ’ 11 
Thus we see that Marx is dealing with economic 
phenomena as a mediaeval scholastic, and as such he 
is not only solving the economic problem of value but 
is also answering the metaphysical query after the 
substance of all things Our nineteenth-century ma- 
terialist in tfie garb of a thirteenth-century schoolman 
shows us in a dim metaphysical light the true 
noumendh of all phenomena 

A critique of this method of Reasoning would have 
been called for had Marx offereS us a theory of value 
as a mental construction? a Iiulfsbegi ijf , but he is pre- 


" Ibid , vol i, pp 4, 5 
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sentmg us not with a theory of value but with a law 
of value, a law governing the exchange of commodi- 
ties Owing to the Concrete nature of this law, it is 
a simple matter to test its validity The question is 
Is or is not this law of value operative in actual 
practice ? , * 

Marx informs us that the price is but the money 
expression of value “ The expiession of the value of 
a commodity in gold,” he tdls us, “ is its money-form 
or price ” “ The law of value that governs these prices 
Marx compares with the law of gravity “ In the 
midst of all the accidental and ever-fluctuating ex- 
change relations between the pioducts, the labor-time 
socially necessary for their production forcibly asserts 
itself like an overriding law of nature The law of 
gravity thus assorts itself when a house falls about 
our ears ” T It is important to notice that this state- 
ment is reiterated in the third volume “Whatever 

v 

may be the way in which the prices of the various 
commodities are first fixed or mutually regulated, the 
law of value always dominates then movements If 
the labor-time required for the production of these 
commodities is reduced, prices fall, if it is increased, 
prices use, other circumstances remaining the same ” 8 
The law of value always determines the prices 9 In 
fact, to use Marx’s -ewn expression, “ a price which is 
different m quality "’from value is an absurd contra- 

• Ibid , vol 1, p 66 

7 Ibid , vol 1, p 46 
1 


'‘Ibid, vol 111, p 208 
°Ibid, vol 111, p 244 
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diction ” 10 “ The concept of price leally signifies the 
value of some use-value expressed m money,” 11 
These and similar plain assertionr make the problem of 
testing the Marxian theory of value relatively simple 
But befoie we inquire whether his law stands the test, 

a* 

letTus proceed to the second and perhaps more original 
part of the theory , 

The capitalist, the ownei of money, must buy com- 
modities at their value, and then he must sell them 
at their value, yet at the end of the process he must 
draw out more money than he put m How is this 
problem to be solved? How is profit made? This 
question is answered as follows there is one com- 
modity, labor-power, which is purchased on the market 
like all other commodities at its value, but the cap- 
italist extracts from it surplus value* 

In order that labor-power may be freely offered on 
the market, the owner of this commodity, the laboring 
man, must be a free man, who may dispose at will of 
Tiis labor-power, 1 e , his person The second historical 
condition for the existence of labor-power as a com- 
modity is the existence of a proletariat class, that is 
of people that possess labor-power, but none of the 
means and instruments of pioduction, or, as Marx 
puts it “ The second essential condition to the owner 
finding labor-power on the market as a commodity is 
this — that the laborer, instead of being m the position 
‘ to sell commodities in which his labor is incorporated, 


10 Ibid , vol m, p 417 


11 Ibid , vol 111, p 417 
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must be obliged to offer for sale as a commodity that 
very labor-power which exists only in his living self ” 1 - 

Now if the capitalist pays on the market the value 
♦ •» 

of labor-power, what is the value of this curious com- 
modity, and how is it to be determined 11 Marx an- 
swers as follows “ ff'he value of labor-power is deter- 
mined as in the case of every othei commodity by 
the labor-time necessaiy for production of this special 
article Labor-power exiSls only as a capacity or 
power of the living individual * F01 his main- 

tenance lie requires a given quantity of the means of 
subsistence Therefoie the laboi-time requisite for 
the production of labor-power l educes itself to that 
necessary for the pioduction of those means of sub- 
sistence, in other words, the value of labor-power is 
the value of the means of subsistence necessary for 
the maintenance of the laborer ” 13 

Parenthetically, the readei is urged to keep jn mind 
that Marx is here piesenting us. with a cost-of-sub- 
sistence theory of wages 

The value of labor-power thus resolves itself into 
the value of a definite quantity of means of subsist- 
ence It therefore varies with the value pf these 
means or with the quantity of labor lequisite for 
their production 11 Let us assume that^tfie value of 
labor-power, thus determined, is three shillings a day, 
which three shillings the capitalist pays his laborer 

™Ibid,vo\ 1, p 147 11 Ibtd, v ol 1, p 149 

11 Ibid , vol 1, p 151 
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for his labor-power But, argues Marx, if the cap- 
italist should make the laboier work only as many 
working hours as are necessary tto the production of 
the labor-power he has purchased — let us say four or 
five or six hours — no surplus would arise The four 
or 'six hours of work, as the casq may be, would not 
contribute to the finished product of the laborer a 
value greater than that of the three shillings which 
the capitalist has paid in wages No profitable busi- 
ness could be carried on in this way, hence, according 
to Marx, while the capitalist pays to the laborer the 
three shillings, which is equivalent, let us say, to six 
hours of labor, he makes the laborer work the whole 
day — let us say, twelve hours Thus the laborer pro- 
duces not only the three shillings which he has re- 
ceived in wages, but an additional' three or more 
shillings, which is surplus value for the capitalist 
From the viewpoint of the capitalist, however, the 
surplus value thus produced by the laborer is by no 
means clear profit for the employer 

Production requires capital Capital engaged in 
production Marx divides into constant and variable 
capital r Constant capital is that part of the capital 
that is invested in the means of production — building 
machinery, "material, etc — which produces as such no 
suiplus value Variable capital ^capital invested in 
the purchase of labor-power, m hiring woikmen Only 
this portion of capital is productive of surplus Vdtue 
If a certain productive enterprise requires £410 of 
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constant capital and £90 of variable capital, and the 
rate of suiplus value on the variable capital is 100 
per cent 01 £90, the capitalist is receiving £90 of sur- 
plus value on a total investment of £410 + £90 = 
££00, 01 18 per cent If, on the other hand, the 
branch of industry is one m which the value of the 
implements and mateual used is slight, if the constant 
capital used is but £10 and the variable capital £90, 
and if the surplus value is again £90, then the rate of 
suiplus value is the same, 100 pei cent, but the rate of 
profit to the capitalist on his whole investment of £100 
is 90 per cent 

It is therefore evident that m various industries, 

in which the late of surplus value is the same, the rate 

of profit will vary in accordance with the composition 

of the capital concerned, in accordance with the ratio 

of constant capital to the vaiiable capital employed 

The higher the latio of variable capital, the higher 

will be the rate of piofit, and, vice versa , the*higher 

* 

the latio of constant capital, the lower will be the rat? 
of profit In industries which require little or no ma- 
chinery and taw material of slight value, together with 
a gieat deal of human labor-power, the’rate of profit 
will be very high On the other hand, the laiger the 
investment in machineiy and material, the ahghtei the 
proportion of labor-^sower used, the smaller will be the 
profit, since it is ofily fiom living human labor that 
surplwrvalue can be derived 5 

If the Marxian theory is true, industries resting 
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primarily on human labor must produce a proportion- 
ately higher rate of profit than enterprises in which 
the ratio of constant capital ls^high Yet Marx him- 
self admits that experfence shows the rate of profit 
m the various industries to be entirely independent 
of the inner composition of capital employed in these 
various industries A lailroad which represents an 
enormous investment of constant capital and a rela- 
tively slight proportion pf variable capital may give 
the same rate of profit as a distnct messenger com- 
pany or any other enterprise in which the largest 
amount of capital is spent on wages In fact there 
is a general tendency to an average rate of profit 
This tendency is admitted by Marx But if an aver- 
age rate of profit be admitted, how can it be claimed 
that the Marxian law of value is to operate like the 
law of gravity ? On the face of it this admission 
seems to invalidate the whole theory of value 

This was the puzzle that Marx promised to solve 
^Attention was drawn to the difficulty by Engels him- 
self, in 1885, m the preface to the second volume of 
Capital , m which he challenged the economists to 
solve the problem how “ an equal average rate of profit 
can and must come about, not only without a violation 
of the law of value, but by means of it ” 10 That was 

f 

lc “According to the Ricardian lauf^wo investments making 
use of the same amount of labor, anu paying it at the same 
rate, all other conditions being equal, will produce., pi equal 
periods of time products of equal value, and likewise an equal 
surplus value on an equal rate of profit If, however, they 
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the Chinese puzzle, the solution of which was adver- 
tised to appear in the third volume of Capital 

The third volume finally appealed It is a most 
important document, because' it foiever disposed of 
the famous exploitation theory of value It is a 
signed admission that the theory is worthless Not 
only is Maix compelled to abandon it, but the way 111 
which he does it is forced and gi aceless, he shifts his 
ground and abandons m all haste not only his theory 
of value, which is untenable, but also his historical 
method, which would have ensured even to his failure 
the renown of a great attempt Professor Loria 
asked, after reading this third vplume of Capital, if 
there ever was a more complete reductio ad absurdum , 
a gi eater theoretical bankiuptcy, or if a scientific sui- 
cide was ever committed with greater pomp and 
solemnity 

Marx's law of value of the capitalist mode of pro- 

■* 

make use of unequal amounts of labor? they cannot produce^ 
equal amounts of surplus value or of profit, as a Ricardian 
would call it The opposite, howevei, is the case As a matter 
of fact, equal investments produce, regardless of how much or 
how little wage laboi they employ, equal average profits in equal 
periods of time Herein lies, therefore, a contradiction to the 
law of value which Ricardo himself discovered, and which his 
school was unable to explain The economists who are 

anxious to discover in Rodbertus the secret source and a 
philosophical forerunner^ Marx have here an "Opportunity to 
show what Rodbertian philosophy can accomplish If they prove 
how an equal average rate of profit can and must come about, 
not oni^eithout a violation of the law of value, but by means 
of it, then we can hold further converse with each other " 
Marx, Kapital, vol 11 (Hamburg, 1893), P xxu 
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duction, which in the first volume was presented as 
a natural law, like the law of gravity, is nullified m 
the third volume by capitalist competition The cap- 
italist does not care for the organic composition of his 
capital investment It is immaterial to him whether 
fee has invested £90 in constant capital and fio in 
variable capital, or whether his capital investment is 
composed of £10 constant + £90 variable capital In 
either case he has invested £100, and upon the sum 
total of his investment he expects a return Different 
as the organic compositions of the various capital 
investments may be, “ a diffei ence in the average rate 
of piofit m the vanous lines of industry does not 
exist m reality, and could not exist without abolishing 
the entire system of capitalist production ” 10 Appar- 
ently, then, the theory of value ts iri econcilable at 
this point with the actual process, irreconcilable with 
the real phenomena of production, so that we must 
give ftp the attempt to understand these phenomena 
r In the first part of this volume it is admitted that the 
cost prices are the same for pioducts of different 
spheres of production, in which equal portions of cap- 
ital have been invested for puiposes of production, 

regardless of the variable composition of such capitals 

< 

3C It was with a theoretical analysis of capitalist production 
alone that Marx dealt m his Capital ? and the “ laws ” he pro- 
mulgated were to be laws of capitalist* production Cf Capital, 
vol i, pp xxvin, 146, 147 It should be noted that tli P s ubtitle 
of the authorized English translation of the book is “ A critical 
analysis of capitalist production ” 
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The cost price does not show any distinction between 
variable and constant capital as regards the leturn to 
the capitalist A commodity for which he must ad- 
vance £ 100 in production costs him the same amount, 
whether he invests £90 c + £iov,or£ioc + £90 v 
He always spends £ioq for it, no more, no less The' 
cost puces are the same for investments of the same 
amounts of capital in diffeient spheres, no matter how 
much the produced values and surplus values may 
differ The equality of cost prices is the basis for the 
competition of the invested capitals, by which an aver- 
age rate of profit is bi ought about 17 

This is a foimal retleat to the classical cost-of- 
production theory of value The statement that the 
price is but the money expression of value and the 
assertion that commodities exchange according to then 
values aie simply dropped Instead, we are told that 
in reality the average rate of profit on the entire cost 
of production is maintained, regardless of the so-called 
organic composition of capital In reality, therefore, 
the commodities are sold either above or below their 
value 

Some economists, after hearing of the final solution 
of Marx’s value problem, called the whole Marxian 
construction a mystification After the much-heralded 
new natural law — his crwn law of value — we are told 
m the third volume tfiat the jirice has nothing to do 
with vadflF* “ The price of production of a commodity, 


17 Capital , vol in, pp 181, 182 
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then, is equal to its cost pi ice plus a percentage of 
profit apportioned according to the average rate of 
piofit, or, m other words, equal to its cost-price plus 
the average profit ” 18 * 

If the value of the product does not regulate the 
price of the product, if the profit of the capitalist is 
not determined by the surplus value exti&cted by him 
but by the average rate of profit that he gets on the 
sum total of the cosfe of production, then the first 
volume of Capital might as well never have been writ- 
ten The reader might have been spared all the near- 
Anstotelian metaphysical chase after the tertium com- 
p arationiSj that is defined as neither one thing nor 
another, but as an unsubstance, as a jelly ( Gallette ) 
of human labor, and as luling all exchange and estab- 
lishing all equations under the name of value Marx 
affiimed that his law of value was a working law, 
it did not prove to be so, and he admitted it, but 
the blame he put not upon the law he had discovered, 
but upon the perversity of mankind, who act without 
any understanding for the innermost meaning of 
things as revealed by Marx “ If it is lealized — and 
the reader will have realized it to his gieat dismay — 
that the anafysis of the actual internal interconnections 
of the fapitalist process of production is a very com- 
plicated matter and a very protracted work; if it is 
a work of science to resolve the visible and external 
movement into the internal actual movemeTTPo 1 then it 
18 Ibid , vol 111, p 186 
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is understood, as a matter of couise, that the concep- 
tions formed about the laws of production and cir- 
culation will differ widely from these real laws and 
** } 

will be merely the conscious expression of the apparent 
movements The conceptions of a merchant, a stock- 
gambler, a banker, are necessarily quite perverted 
Those of tlw manufactuier are vitiated by the acts of 
circulation, to which their capital is subject, and by 
the compensation of the generqj rate of profit ” 10 
How then, one would ask, does Marx reconcile his 
law of value with the above admissions 7 

He tells us that if we take the sum of all capital 
investments in their aggregate as one product, then 
the product m its aggregate, and only in its aggregate, 
will sell exactly at its value But the products of a 
single capitalistic enterprise do not sell at their values 
Why not ? Because, says Marx, — “ if the commodities 
are sold at their value, then, as we have shown, con- 
siderably different rates of piofit arise m the various 
spheres of production, according to the different or- 
ganic composition of the masses of capital invested 
m them But capital withdraws from spheres with 
low late of profit and invades others whflch yield a 
higher rate By means of this incessant emigiation 
and immigration, in one word, by its disk lbution 
among the various spheres m accord with*a rise of 
the rate profit here, arftl its fall there, it brings about 
such a jgwspmtion of supply to demand that the aveiage 


la Ibid , vol m, p 369 
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profit in the various spheres of production becomes the 
same, so that values are converted into prices of pro- 
duction 20 

r *' 

Does the reader realize what Marx has proved by 
this statement ? Squarely and clearly and forcibly 
JMarx states heie, and pioves it to us, that commodities 

r 

exchange not in proportion to the labor tliey contain 
In other words, the theory of value as originally 
formulated by Marx is false But, we are told, the sum 
of the prices of all production is equal to the sum of 
their values This statement has no meaning whatso- 
ever, because the sole raison d’etre of a theory of 
value is to explain to us the relations and proportions 
of exchange The idea that the totality of all produc- 
tion is equal to the sum total of all products is not 
exactly adapted to revolutionize the thinking world 
Let me quote Bohm-Bawerk’s reply to this statement 
of Marx 

“ There can clearly only be a question of an ex- 
change relation between different separate commodi- 
ties among each other As soon, however, as one looks 
at all commodities as a whole and sums up the puces, 
one must studiously and of necessity avoid looking at 

r» 

the relations existing inside of this whole The in- 
ternal relative differences of price do compensate each 
other in the sum total For instance, what the tea is 
worth more than the iron, the iron is woith less than 
tea and vice versa In any case, when vw<ajjk for 


a ° Ibid . vol HI. PD 210 . 2 SI 
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information regarding the exchange of commodities 
in political economy, it is no answer to our question 
to be told the total pi ice which they fetch when taken 
alf together, any more than if, an asking by how many 
fewer minutes the winner in a pnze race had covered 
the course than his competitor, we were to be toltf 
that all the^competitors together had taken twenty-five 
minutes and thirteen seconds 

“ The state of the case is th^ To the question of the 
problem of value the followers of Marx reply first with 
their law of value, 1 e , that commodities exchange m 
proportion to the working time incorporated in them 
Then they — covertly or openly — revoke this answer m 
its relation to the domain of the exchange of separate 
commodities, the one domain in which the problem has 
any meaning, and .maintain it in full force only for 
the whole aggiegate national produce, for a domain 
therefore m which the piobletn, being without object, 
could not have been put at all As an answer *0 the 
strict question of the problem of value, the law of 
value is avowedly contradicted by the facts, and in 
the only application m which it is not conti adicted by 
them it is no longer an answer to the question which 
demanded a solution, but could at best only *be an 
answer to some other question 

“It is, howevei, nq£ even an answer *to another 
question , it is no answer at all , it is simple tautology 
For, iy economist knowls, commodities do event- 
ually exchange with commodities — when one pene- 
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trates the disguises due to the use of money Every 
commodity which comes into exchange is at one and 
the same time a commodity and the price of what is 
given in exchange for it The aggregate of com- 
modities, therefore, is identical with the aggregate 
ctf the prices paid for them , or, the price of the whole 

r 

national produce is nothing else than the national prod- 
uce itself Under these circumstances, therefore, it 
is quite true that the total price paid for the entire 
national produce coincides exactly with the total 
amount of value or labor incorporated m it But this 
tautological declaration denotes no increase of true 
knowledge, neither does it serve as a special test of the 
correctness of the alleged law that commodities ex- 
change in proportion to the labor embodied in them 
For in this manner one might as 'well, or rather as 
unjustly, verify any other law one pleased — the law, 
for instance, that commodities exchange according to 

it 

^the measure of their specific gravity For if certainly 
as a "separate ware ” i lb of gold does not exchange 
with i lb of iron, but with 40,000 lbs of iron, still, 
the total pnqe paid for 1 lb of gold and 40,000 lbs 
of iron taken together is nothing more and nothing 
less than yj.0,000 lbs of iron and 1 lb of gold The 
total weight; therefore, of the total price — 40,001 lbs 
— corresponds exactly to the Ijke total weight of 
40,001 lbs incorporated'' m the whole of ^he com- 
modities Is weight consequently the true standard 
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by which the exchange relation of commodities is de- 
termined ? ” 21 

How fundamentally untenable Marx's theory is, is 
shown by Engels’s desite to shift the historical setting 
of the whole proposition Such an attempt is already 
suggested by Marx himself m his third volume of 

f 

Capital 22 Engels takes up Marx’s suggestion and in- 
forms us that Maix’s law of value was generally valid 
economically from the beginning of all recorded his- 
tory down to the fifteenth century 23 For thousands 
of years commodities exchanged m the ratio of the 
labor value they contained, even if they do not ex- 
change so now This period extended, according 
to Engels, anywhere from five to seven thousand 
years, but ended some five centuries ago! This ex- 
planation is pathetic Marx definitely and crisply in- 
formed us that his law was valid only for the cap- 
italist mode of production, for the period of the manu- 

0 

31 Bohm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and the 'Close of His System 4 
(New Yoik, 1898), pp 72-75 

32 Capital, vol in, p 156 

33 “Marx's law of value was therefore generally valid eco- 
nomically from the beginning of the period tb^t through ex- 
change turned products into commodities down to the fifteenth 
century of our era The exchange of commodities, however, 
dates from a time anteripr.to all written records^ stretching 
back in Egypt to a period at least 2,500 and perhaps 5,000 years, 
and in Babylon 4,000 and perhaps 6,000 years b c the law of 
value has therefoie been jn force foi a period of from 5,000 to 
7,000 years” Fr Engels, Letctf Arbeit Ergancung und 
Nachlury Cft m dritten Buck des " Kapital" Die Neue Zeit, 
Jahrg XIV, 1896, vol 1, p 39 
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facture of commodities for the highly developed 
market, where exchange is not accidental and is im- 
personal 2i Furthermore this period was limited to 
those times in which there has'" been a free proletariat 
class — free as to their persons, equal to their em- 
ployer befoie the law, but having for sale no other 
commodity but their labor-power Or, as Marx puts 

r 

it, — “ Labor-power can appeal upon the market as a 
commodity only if, anc^. so far as, its possessor, the 
individual, whose laboi -power it is, offers it for sale, 
01 sells it, as a commodity In order that he may 
be able to do this, he must have at his disposal, must 
be the untrammeled owner of, his capacity for labor, 
1 e , of his person He and the owner of money meet 
m the maiket and deal with each other on the basis 
of equal rights, with this difference alone, the one is 
buyer, the other is seller, both therefore equal m the 
eyes of the law ” 25 Marx’s entire theory is thus an 
analysis of capitalist production, and now, when the 
collapse of his law of value is too obvious to be dis- 
cussed, we are told that if the law is not true for 
capitalist production it was neveitheless hue for the 
period preceding the fifteenth century, l e , for the 
periods of domestic economy, of barbarism, of slavery, 
of serfdom — m short, for ally peiiod except the one 
where, in 'Marx’s scheme, it„ would have had some 
meaning and importance 

34 Capital , \ol m, p 209 Cf supra , p 255 

20 Ibid , vol 1, p 146, item 
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At first glance it may look as if Marx faced the 
debacle only when he tried to solve the problem of 
the average rate of profit m his third volume of Cap- 
ital A close examination will* show, however, that he 
was quite aware of the situation while writing his 
first volume The collapse of his law of value is al- 
ready thej,e Only look at his theory of wages 
Maix tells us that laboi -power is a commodity and its 
value is determined like that of any other commodity 
“ The value of labor-power is determined, as in the 
case of every other commodity, by the labor-time neces- 
sary for the production, and consequently also the 
reproduction, of this special article So far as it has 
value, it lepresents no more than a definite quantity 
of the average laboi of society incorporated m it 
Labor-power exists only as a capacity, or power of 
the living individual Its production consequently pre- 
supposes his existence Given the individual, the pro- 
duction of labor-powei consists in his repioducfion of 
himself or his maintenance F01 his maintenance he* 
requires a given quantity of the means of subsistence 
Therefore the labor-time requisite for the production 
of labor-power reduces itself to that necessaiy for the 
production of those means of subsistence, m othei 
words, the value of lab’or-poiver is the vafhe of the 
means of subsistence necessary for the maintenance of 
the laborer ” so ThiS is a clear-cut statement of the 
cost-^f-sdftsistence theory of wages and is quite m ac- 
23 Ibid , vol 1, p 149 
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cord with Marx’s value theory But is this the theory 
of wages that Marx maintains? Not at all He de- 
clares himself a strenuous opponent of the iron law 
of wages, as we have pointed out in a piecedmg sec- 
tion of the present study 27 The cost-of-mamtenance 
theory is quite abandoned in his final reserve-army and 
mci easmg-misery theory of wages At timgs the price 
of labor-power is much above the cost of maintenance, 
only too often much betaw that cost, but “ m propor- 
tion as capital accumulates, the lot of the laborer, be 
his payment high or low, must grow worse ” 28 Under 
no circumstances does Marx’s law of value regulate 
the price of the commodity of labor-power It is 
regulated, according to time, by the competition of 
the reserve army of the unemployed with those em- 
ployed And this reserve army of unemployed, this 
relative surplus population, is created by machinery, 
the “ labor-saving ” device invariably called m by cap- 
ital as^soon as the margin of surplus value pressed out 
'by the capitalist becomes narrow 20 

So here again prices are regulated not by the law of 
value but quite independently of that law Thus we 

r 

27 See'note on pp gg-ioo and pp in-rig 
38 Capital, vol i, p 66i 

38 For additional substantiation ol the conflict between Marx’s 
law of value 'and his theory of wages, cf the extremely just 
and learned study of Diehl, “Ueber das Verhaltms von Wert 
und Preis tm okonomischen System von Karl Marx,” m the 
Festschrift sur Feier des 25-]ahngen Bestehens mdes staats- 
■mssenschafthchen Seminars in Halle (Jena, 1898), especially 
chapter iv “ Wert und Preis der Arbeitskraft ” 
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9 

see that the so-called great central doctrine — the law 
of value — is but a bubble, admittedly without any 
validity in concrete economic expenence and even 
without continuous cohesion aS a mental construction 
If the reader so chooses, he may disiegard all hostile 
criticisms of the theory All he has to do is to follow 
Marx, and,, he will arrive at the complete destruction 
of Marx’s own central doctrine 



CHAPTER XIII 


MARX’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS ETERNAL 
” JUSTICE CONCLUDING REMARKS 

t 

Marx’s theory of value came to grief 1 But let us 
assume for argument’s stke that this law of value is 
as valid as the law of gravitation What does social- 
ism stand to gam from such an assumption? If the 
law of value is true, then all accumulated capital is 

1 Marx, as a mere youngster, m discussing Szeliga’s mysteries 
of speculative construction, ridiculed in advance the logical con- 
struction of his own future theory of value He had not then 
written about an unsubstantial reality of things or about com- 
modities as a jelly of abstract human hbof, but he might almost 
have been discussing the mysteries of his own theory of surplus 
value when he wrote “ If from real apples, pears, straw- 
berries, almonds, I form the general idea ‘ fruit,' and if I go 
further ’’and imagine that my abstract idea, derived from the 
•concrete fruit, has an existence outside of myself, is, indeed, the 
real existence of the pear, apple, etc , then I postulate the 
speculative ‘ fruit ’ as the ‘ substance ’ of the pear, the apple, the 
almond, etc I state, therefore, that it is non-essential for the 
pear to be a pear or the apple to be an apple What is essential 
to theser objects is not their real existence which is evident to 
the senses, but the generalization that I have made of them, the 
essence of my own conception ‘ frtut,’ by which name I called 
their substance I then proclaim that the apple, the pear, the 
almond, etc , are merely states or ‘ modi ’ of the 1 fruit ’ ” 

Friedrich Engels and Karl Marx, Pie hetltge Familie oder 
Kntik der kntischen Kntik r Gegen Bruno Baue \ ^ uni Con- 
sorten (Frankfurt a M, 1845), p 79, reprinted in Literaf&cher 
Nachlass, vol 11, p 156 
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an accumulation of unpaid labor, then all profit Is but 
realized exploitation, then the character and meaning 
of wage slavery is fully explained Then the injustice 
of the capitalist mode Gf production is so palpable and 
so appalling that the abolition of private ownership 
of means of production is a moral necessity This js 
precisely what is being said now by so many socialists 
This is precisely what has been said in the past, and 
it is precisely this attitude oj mind that led Marx to 
diftei entiate himself from his socialist forerunners and 
to preach a system of his own The most original 
and most lasting conti lbution of his was his conception 
of economic necessity “Justice, Humanity, Liberty, 
etc , may have called a thousand times for this or for 
that, but if it is impossible, it will never be realized and 
will remain but an,empty dream ” 2 For empty dreams 
he had little respect, and as such dreams he regarded 
all humanitarian and utopian socialism and all social 
ref 01 m “These gentlemen,” he said, “ hats> think- 
ing, heartless thinking, as they hate stiuggle and de. 
velopment As if any thinker, Hegel and Ricardo not 
excluded, had ever been so heartless as to slop over 
our heads such soft-mouthed slobber ” ' The reader 
can find many such sentiments expressed by Marx 
about his idealistic contemporaries 1 

‘ Lxtei anscher Nachlass,‘vo\ 111, p 249 

3 Ibid , vol 111, p 4 7 & 

*^ee fo* instance what he haS to say about the early New 
York socialist, Hermann Kriege Literal ischer Nachlass, vol 11, 
pp 415, 416 
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Even real slavery Marx regarded as a necessity, 
under given economic conditions He was by no 
means an abolitionist So he wrote m 1847 “ With- 
out slavery you have no cotton, without cotton you 
cannot have modern industry It is slavery which has 
given their value to the colonies, it is the colonies 
which have created the commerce of the lyorld, it is 
the commerce of the world which is the essential condi- 
tion of great industry ” % Several years later we find 
him repeating the same argument, and also explaining 
under what conditions he expected the disappearance 
of slavery 

“ This fact, however, goes straight back to the only 
possible and practical solution of the slave question, 
that again has caused so many long debates m Con- 
gress Cotton production in America rests upon 
slavery As soon as the mdustiy has reached such a 
development that it refuses to put up with the Amer- 
ican monopoly of cotton, just so soon will the produc- 
tion of cotton 111 large quantities be a success in other 
lands, and practically everywhere at the present time 
this can be done only through free labor But as soon 
as free labor r m other lands produces cotton as ex- 
tensively and as cheaply as slave labor in the United 
States, the American monopoly of cotton and Amer- 
ican slavery'' will together be broken, and the slaves 
wall be emancipated because they have become useless 
as slaves Similarly will wage labor m Buropa*be 

8 The Poverty of Philosophy (1900), p 90. 
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done away with as soon as it has become not only an 
unnecessary part of production but even a fettei upon 
it ” 0 

We are dependent 'upon o'Ur industry, Marx ex- 
plained, and we are not in a position to dictate hu- 
manitaiian conditions upon which production is *0 
rest As 3. revolutionary socialist he argued at times 
like Nassau Senior He was, as a matter of fact, 
against the ten-hour bill, because he feared that the 
famous factory act might cripple British industry So 
we read “ The whole social development of England 
is part and parcel of the development and progress 
of industry All institutions that stop this progress, 
or limit it, or regulate it according to external plans, 
are leactionary, impossible, and have to succumb 
The revolutionary' forces that so easily had their way 
with the whole patriarchal society of England, with 
the landed aristocracy, and with the financial aristoc- 
racy, will surely not let themselves be hemmedr within 
the limits of the ten-houi bill ” 7 

Marx in course of time changed his hostile attitude 
toward the factory acts and toward labor legislation 
in geneial, as his inaugural address before the Inter- 
national in 1864 plainly indicates, but his attitude to- 
wards the “ demand for justice ” remained'the same 
When, m 1875, the German social democracy adopted 
a program m which* it based its demands upon “ just 

* Literanscher Nachlass, vol m, pp 458, 459 

1 Ibid , vol 111, p 392 
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distribution,” Marx criticised that program bitterly 
and asked m derision What is “just distribution” 7 
Does not the bourgeoisie regard the present mode of 
distribution as “ just ” ?r And is it not, as a matter of 
fact, the only “just” distribution on the basis of tfye 
existing mode of production 7 £)oes not every social- 
ist sect have different conceptions as to r what may 
constitute a “ just ” distribution 7 The law governing 
distribution is dependent mpon its economic basis and 
cannot be of a higher type than the economic develop- 
ment of society may justify 8 For the so-called ideas 
of eternal justice Marx had a distinct aversion, for 
two obvious reasons First of all, these ideas were 
but touched-up and beautified reflections of very tem- 
porary conditions So he wrote about the utopian 
schemes of the English socialist Bray “ Mr Bray 
does not see that this equalitarian relation, this cor- 
rective ideal, which he wishes to apply to the world, is 
itself nothing but the reflection of the existing world, 
hnd that it is in consequence quite impossible to recon- 
stitute society on a basis which is only an embellished 
shadow In proportion as this shadow becomes sub- 
stance, it is seen that this substance, far from being 
the dreamed-of ti ansfiguration, is nothing but the body 
of existing society” 9 The other objection of Marx 
to the appeal to justice as a means of reconstructing 
society, is that this appeal, while interesting and symp- 

’ Die Neue Zeit, 1890, vol i, pp 565, 366 

' The Poverty of Philosophy, p 53 
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tomatic, is as a whole utteily futile Have we not 
heard that appeal, asked Marx, for eighteen hundred 
years, and what is the net iesult ? 10 

A clever advocate of orthodox Maixism, Dr Lux- 
emburg, calls the principle of justice the good old 
Rosinante, upon which every Don Quixote of tfie 
world’s history has taken a ride, to return home finally 
with nothing but a black eye to show for his trouble 11 

This attitude of Marx an® Engels is expressed in 
unmistakable language m every impoitant work of 
theirs, m their eailier as in their later writings En- 
gels emphasizes it clearly in his Anti-Duehnng “ If 
we have no better security for the revolution m the 
present methods of distribution of the products of 
labor, with all their crying antagonisms of miseiy and 
luxury, of poverty'and ostentation, than the conscious- 
ness that this method of distnbution is unjust and that 
justice must finally prevail, we should be in evil plight 

and would have to stay theie a long time Tfie mys- 

* 

tics of the Middle Ages, who dreamed of an approach- 
ing thousand-years kingdom of righteousness, had the 
consciousness of the injustice of class % antagonisms 
At the beginning of modern history three hundred 

10 Literanscher Nachlass, wol 11, p 416 

11 "Then we fortunately arrived at the principle of justice, 
at that old horse ridden for many thousands of years by all 
world-reformers m deficit of surer historical means of locomo- 
tion, at the clattering Rosinante, cm which all the Don Quixotes 
of history have ridden forth to reform the world, only to return 
home finally with nothing to show but a black eye” Luxem- 
burg, Sosnalreform odct Revolution (1899), p 45 
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years r ago, Thomas Muenzer shouted it aloud to all 
the world In the English and French bourgeois revo- 
lutions, the same cry was heard and died ineffectu- 
ally 12 This appeal to morality and justice does 

not bring us a step further scientifically Economic 
sgaence can find no grounds of proof in moral indig- 
nation, however justifiable, but merely 4. symptom 
The feeling stirred up by the poets, whether in 
picturing these social wrongs or by attack upon them 
or, on the other hand, by denial of them and the glori- 
fication of haimony in the interests of the dominant 
class, is quite timely, but its slight value of furnishing 
proof for a given period is shown by the fact that one 
finds an abundance of it in every epoch ” 13 

I might go on quoting ad infinitum from Marx and 
from Engels, but their point of vaew is quite clear 
And how could Marx’s attitude towards the “ appeal 
to justice” be different ? His fundamental proposi- 
tion was that all legal and political institutions, all 
ideologies, all our fdeas of justice, etc , are dependent 
on the economic basis Development of economic 
conditions, shifting of the economic basis, will affect 
and change prevailing ideas of law and justice It 
is the economic conditions, the forces of production, 
that drive*society and influence individuals, oui ideas 
of good andVvil are but products of these basic forces 

13 Engels, Landmarks of * Scientific Souahsm iAnti-Dueh- 
rmg'), pp 182, 183 Cf also pp 123, 127, 128, 131 ** 

13 Ibid , p 180 
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How then could Marx turn about and expect that 
these ideologies, which are subject to constant change, 
should influence, much less leconstiuct, the basic eco- 
nomic conditions? M*arx cotfld not assume the sov- 
ereign rule of forces of production, he could not 
assume that our future is definitely revealed to us fey 
economic tendencies, and yet grant that these economic 
tendencies are meie clay to be modeled by an ideo- 
logical conception of our ov*n 

“Eternal” justice was to Marx an object of de- 
rision The ideas of justice are constantly changing, 
changing from time to time, from people to people 
Our ideas of social justice are quite different from 
those of the Roman world, different from those of 
the feudal world, different even fiom those of our 
grandfathers, and* those that will be held by out 
grandchildren are bound to be different from ours 
These ideas change with the changes in the economic 
conditions Righteous indignation may accsmpany 
profound economic changes, but it does not produce or 
create those changes That is why Marx expected his 
socialism and his social revolution to be the result of 
the development of economic forces — a development 
indicated and revealed to us by the existing economic 
tendencies, tendencies that lead to the “ expropriation 
of the expropriators,” -»the social revolution, and the 
new social order o , 

Is a pfhcedmg chapter I tried to point out how 
much Marx overestimated the significance of his eco- 
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nomic interpretation of history 14 It has other more 
fundamental faults Even granting that all changes 
in our ideologies are pioduced by economic changes, 
the ideologies themselvfes are by no means explained 
Granted that economic conditions influence and affect 

fi 

religious beliefs, the theory does not account foi le- 
ligious beliefs as such To take a more concrete and 
simple example let us grant that economic conditions 
are lesponsible for the longer legs of the western-plain 
horseback Indian and for the shorter legs of the east- 
ern canoe Indian, the existence of legs as such, short 
or long, is still hardly explained by economic condi- 
tions At best, therefore, only the change of a given 
thing can be explained by the change of the economic 
conditions, but not the thing itself If that is true, 
who is to tell us how much of the development is due 
to the inner momentum or life of the thing itself, 
quite independently of all economic conditions' 1 

The 'profound influence of economic forces no in- 
telligent man will deny We are quite prepared to 
admit that, in so far as forecasts of the futuie are at 
all legitimate, such forecasts or rather approximate 
estimates aie r possible only upon the basis of economic 
tendencies, provided, however, the conservative influ- 
ence of deeply rooted traditions is not ovei looked 
We have seen that our economic tendencies do not 
justify the expectation of a collapse of the capitalist, 
mode of production, nor do they herald She coqjing 
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of a socialist commonwealth This has become quite 
obvious to all the serious and open-minded socialists 
of Europe They were socialists and Marxists , they 
accepted the propositions of Marx because his keen 
analytical critique eliminated all previous utopian 
schemes and all othei types of socialism They ac- 
cepted Maix’s very plausible statement that the eco- 
nomic tendencies he described must lead to socialism 
But these tendencies have no), persisted For example, 
no one m his senses can assume that an increasing 
number of independent and well-to-do farmers pre- 
sages the coming of socialism Such a tendency is 
making a socialist commonwealth less possible than 
ever 

We have seen that there was actually not a tendency 
left to which socialists who were willing to look 
squarely at facts could pm their faith Moie than 
that, the Maixian doctrine had become a traj> for so- 
cialism, the clear-headed knew, the many fait, that 
this doctrine, to use the Maixian phraseology, “ front 
a means of development had turned into a fetter ” 
If it is only through the inevitable economic tendencies 
that we can be led to socialism, and if stffch tendencies 

m 

begin to indicate anything but socialism, then social- 
ism is not to be reached %t all 

Is this not precisely \yhat the successor and follower 
of Marx, Karl Kajitsky, himself said ? Did he not 

_ m 

tellers, lmhis Erfurter Programm , that so long as a 
peasant lemams a peasant he wall adhere, no matter 
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how ill he may fare, to private ownership of the means 
of production? 16 Did not this same Kautsky, in at- 
tacking Bernstein, clearly formulate the situation? In 
discussing Bernstein’s "facts add figures m 1898 he 
made this admission “ If they are true, then not only 
iSnthe day of our victory postponed, but we can never 

r 

reach our aim If capitalists are on the increase and 
not the propertyless, then development is setting us 
back further and further from our goal, then capital- 
ism intrenches itself and not socialism, then our hopes 
will never materialize ” 10 

Bernstein was quite right m his figures, and Kautsky 
was quite right 111 his statement It meant that the 
great system of scientific socialism, which Marx had 
built up with so much learning and acumen, had be- 
come an arsenal of arguments against the coming of 
socialism Who could deny that Marx’s realistic 
theoiy ifras the terrific force which organized, up- 
lifted, minified the socialist movement throughout the 
•world ? Precisely r this very force had now turned 
against intei national revolutionary socialism 

The spokesmen and thinkers of scientific socialism 
have realized the situation, and for them the last dec- 

r 

ade or so has been a period of attempts to escape 
from an "-untenable position* First of all, attempts 
weie made r to mterpiet Marx, to tone him down, to 
twist his statements so that they flight not contradict 

10 Kautsky, Erfurter Programm (1892), p 180 
” Protokoll der Stuttgai ter Parteitags, 1898, p 128 
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too glaringly the very obvious facts Nearly all the 
surviving orthodox Marxists belonged to this category 
?ut theirs was a losing fight It was a slow retreat 
befoie the incoming tide of revisionism 
s Revisionists call themselves socialists, they are mem- 
bers of the Socialist, party , and, if not to-day, thfen 
to-morrow, they will control the theoretical platform 
of the German Socialist party as completely as 
they already control its practical policies Barring 
Kautsky, nearly every socialist scholar of merit be- 
longs to that wing, barring Bebel, who has often sided 
with them, nearly every practical leader of note is 
actually a revisionist, whether or not he accepts the 
designation Of socialism they have preserved only 
the name, they are social reformers Bernstein, who 
inaugurated the revisionist movement, fiankly admits 
m his book. Die Voranssetzungen des Sociahsmus , 
that the goal of socialism — the socialist common- 
wealth — means nothing to him, while the social move- 
ment means everything 

Bernstein has grave doubts whether the state can 
evei take over the great industries In fact, he gives 
excellent reasons why they can not be taken yver by 
the state , 17 and he points out how utterly impossible 

” “Can the state take over world industries' 1 * What would 
that mean ? Can the modern state take possession of industries 
whose business is in <targe part % of a speculative nature, — in- 
dustries which with their products and their possibilities enter 
the world market as competitors, and in the struggle for sale 
and commissions develop all the fine qualities of modem com-' 

U 
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it wo&ld be for workingmen to take over what the 
state cannot possibly handle Industries expropriated 
m a revolution would prove to be empty shells, utterly 
worthless to the revolutionary proletariat 

It is obvious that this Is the point of view of a social 
reformer It would be a misnomer to call it socialism, 

r> 

were it not for the fact that there is no ropm left for 
leal socialism in our present-day economic develop- 
ment 

petition ? If the state neither will nor can do this, are these 
industries, which play so great a part m modern economic life, 
which together employ armies of laborers, and on whose exist- 
ence the well-being of a great part of the population depends, 
are they m a social catastrophe to be delivered over to lum 
simply because the state cannot take them over? Quite other 
means and quite different methods must be employed to bring 
them gradually under stronger control by the state, which can 
only slowly and by degrees become master of the situation 
During a very real revolutionary movement the workingmen 
in the Russian industrial centers have become only too well 
aware of it If I am not mistaken, Kautsky, in the state- 

ment which he made here in Holland concerning the beginning 
of the revolution, developed the idea that the voluntary aban- 
doning of the factories by the manufacturers would be one of 
„ the first results of the revolution of the laboring class, and 
that the manufacturers would say, * Very well , take the fac- 
tories away, butr leave us alone’ Trulv this is very possible, 
and I admit that such an expropriation would be very cheap 
The only question is whether the workingmen shall or can take 
over the factories, of which the slate cannot take charge, and 
carry them on <with success And after all that we have hereto- 
fore seen, we are forced to the conclusion that workmen neither 
will nor can assume control of the factories In a revolution 
the factories thus cheaply expropriated would be mere empty 
husks ” Bernstein, Der Revtsiomsrmis in der SocialdemokrUhe 
^-(Amsterdam, 1909), pp 23-25 
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Interesting is the history of another distinguished 
Marxist leader, Peter von Struve He mtioduced 
Marxism into Russia and, together with Tugan- 
Baranowsky, became &ne of the chief exponents of 
Marxism in that country Struve had to pass thiough 
piecisely the same development as Bernstein Their 
views to-da^r aie very much alike, but while Bernstein 
is the leader of the “ Socialists” m Germany, Stiuve 
does not call himself any longer a socialist, but is one 
of the leaders of the Constitutional Democratic party 
In their theory, in their hopes for the future, m their 
practical policies, these two men are as alike as two 
peas, but one is called a socialist, the other a Liberal 
Demociat Twenty years ago both of them weie 
revolutionary socialists If we turn to Italy, we find 
the same situation. The venerable Professoi Fern, « 
who for decades led the Italian socialists as a scholar 
and a politician, found himself compelled & 0 admit 
that socialism had lost its meaning , and since die was 
not willing to call himself a Marxian socialist when’ 
he had become a social reformer, he frankly abandoned 
both socialism and his party 

But there is no necessity to cite lurhinaries and 
great leadeis What is true about them, is true about 
the every-day socialist ’worker Mr Walling, an 
ardent 1 evolutionary socialist, writes in’ his recent 
book “ There can Yg no doubt that Socialist reform- 
lsm^has become very widespread It is doubt- 

less true, as Mr Gompers says, that the individuals 
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he questioned have practically abandoned their So- 
cialism, even though they remain members of the 
Socialist parties ” 18 

Whether they call themselves revisionists, reform- 
ists, laborites or plain socialists, whether they go on 

r 

respecting the old melodramatic phrases or not, the 
overwhelming majority of the socialists of to-day are 
tending to be reformers Their Marxian training does 
not permit them to be Utopians, and the faith in social- 
ism as an inevitable economic necessity is lapidly 
evaporating, the economic facts being what they are 

On the other hand, revisionism, which amounts to 
social reform, to gradual betterment, with hope for 
the future but without any promises as to the final out- 
come, has failed to satisfy those who have expected 
■ an immediate and final solution of. the social problem 
Temperamentally irreconcilable to mere social reform, 
yet admitting the untenability of scientific socialism, 
they required a different revision of Marx Men of 
This fanatical temperament had to become revolution- 
ary levisiomsts, and this temperamental demand has 
been supplied m the Latin countries by the so-called 
" syndicalist ” 

George Sorel, Ed Berth, Leone, Labriola, and other 
syndicalists are very interesting critics of Maix, and 
I am soi ry that I cannot find room for their criticisms 
m this study To me v however^ syndicalism seems 
more interesting than important Acutely- disturbing 
18 Walling, Socialism as It Is, p 121 
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as the movement may be, it is, m my opiniorJ, very 
ephemeral In fact, its leaders Sorel and Berth 
have already abandoned it and exchanged it for 
— monarchism 1 When invited to an Italian Syndical- 
ist Congress in December, 1910, M Sorel replied that, 
m his opinion, syndicalism had not realized what was 
expected from it Ntany hoped that the future would 
correct the evils of the present houi, he said, but he 
felt himself too old to live,tn distant hopes, and he 
had decided to employ the remaining years of his life 
m the deeper study of other questions which keenly 
interested the cultivated youth of France 10 

Now that the socialist parties have become m reality 
reform parties, they may become even tamer than they 
are to-day, but why should they give up the old 
phiases ? Talk ajiout the “social levolution” ma^> 
sound fantastic, in view of the existing economic 
conditions and tendencies, but it is more than talk 
The inevitable cataclysm and the social revolution 
have a mystical quality, and heftce they are assets 
A social movement that is quite sensible, quite reason- 
able, is the wildest of all utopias Such a movement 
can no more keep alive without faith, Sian faith can 
keep alive without miracles, wrought or prophesied 
The social revolution thht is to come has all the essen- 
tial characteristics of tjie standard mnacfe it is to be 
sudden, and it is to be final What element of the 

y 

rmraculoue would there be m a slow but steady con- 
18 Levine, The Labor Movement m France, pp 151, 152 
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valescbnce ? And how unsatisfactory a miiatulous 
cure would be if it had to be repeated 1 Social reform 
cannot aiouse the passionate ardor that is kindled by 
the apocalyptic vision 6f the Social cataclysm The 
road to social reform is flat and dusty, the journey 
aleng it is hard and dull It is a wise instinct, there- 
fore, that moves the socialists who have become social 
reformers to cling to the eailier vision and intone, as 
of old, their imprecatory psalms But the contrast 
between their policies and their theories, between what 
they do and what they say, tempts one to say of them, 
inverting the Biblical quotation “ The hands are the 
hands of Jacob, but the voice is the voice of Esau ” 
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